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CARGO! "How’s the supply holding 

out?” Captain Swing demanded. 


Mr. da Silva heaved a sigh. ''Every day it 
grows more difficult,” he said. "I risk my life 
for you, Captain. And the prices that I have to 
pay are high. ...” 


"So that's it,” Swing muttered grimly, 
"prices! What do you want for ’em?” 


Mr. da Silva wiped his sweaty hands on his 
lapel. Then he named his figure. 

"Thief,” the captain roared. 'Tve traveled 
two thousand miles to buy slaves, and I don’t 
go until I’ve got my ship’s hold full of them 
. . . at my price!” 
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If I had known then what 
I know now, I would never have consented to set out on 
such a voyage. 

But I was no more than a boy at the time, and I knew 
nothing. I had still to learn that all marine commerce is 
not cleanly; that one ship—a fair-looking, bright little 
brigantine of some three hundred tons—could poison the 
very seas it sailed upon; and that there are some men 
whose souls are so dark that the depths of them are as 
black at the Black Pit itself. 

Yes, looking back upon it all, it was a year full of dis¬ 
aster for me. And for my family, too. They came down 
close to ruin and starvation, as well as to disgrace and 
scorn—the pointing finger, the half-glance over the 
shoulder, the quick whisper in crowds, the closed doors 
that had once stood open—and these are the things that 
are the bitterest of all to bear. 

It makes me angry still to think that during all the 
months of their suffering, I was as useless to them as a 
stranger. For, at first, I knew nothing of how things 
were shaping. And then, when news reached me, there 
was little enough that I could do, with thick bars across 
my window and a pair of eighteen-pound fetter-irons 
around my ankles. 

I can almost trace the hour when our troubles started. 
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My father . . . but I should explain to you about him. 
He was a strange, morose man, full of dark forebodings 
and out of temper with the times. 

A Gospeller he was, of some hard, outlandish sect that 
was already dying out when he joined up with them. 
Judgment Men they called themselves. They would 
testify whenever the Spirit spoke to them; and not only 
testify but denounce as well, calling down God’s wrath 
—giving the Judgment, they called it—on anyone who 
displeased them-sinners and dram-drinkers and rich 
men and vain, painted ladies. In the result, these Judg¬ 
ment Men made many enemies and few friends. And 
while their enemies were often strong and powerful, 
their friends were poor, hard-working men, close to the 
soil, like my own father. 

The farm we lived upon was a rocky, stone-infested 
little holding in the Dales. Fifteen pounds a year my 
father paid for it. It had been his father’s before him, 
and I don’t think that we ever even considered living 
anywhere else at all. We felt as though we owned the 
spot. When they were first married, so my mother told 
me, my father had been offered fifty acres of good 
arable in the valley, but he only laughed at it: he was 
a high Dalesman, he said, and he belonged up there 
among the crags. 

Indeed, it seemed that our slanting fields would be¬ 
long to us forever. For certainly there was no one from 
the gentler slopes who wanted to farm so near the sky¬ 
line. And behind us lay nothing but mile upon mile of 
rough heather moorland that no plough could be turned 
to because of the roots and the boulders. There we 
were, perched on the hillside—in winter often above the 
very clouds themselves—my parents, my sister, and my¬ 
self, as safe and forgotten as a family of conies. And it 
was there that one of my father’s enemies searched us 
out, found us and left my family homeless. 
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One of my father’s enemies I call him, but he was 
easily the strongest and most implacable of them all. In¬ 
deed, I think that he was the only man my father really 
hated. He was a large, loose-fleshed sort of fellow with 
heavy pouches under eyes that were always bloodshot, 
and a long full nose that divided his whole face in two. 
A hard-drinking, over-dressed oaf of a man, he was, 
with a crest on the panel of his carriage, and expecta¬ 
tions of a title and a fortune one day. He concealed it 
from no one that he was only waiting for his father to 
die so that he could step into his inheritance and play 
the great gentleman. Not that his name went back into 
history. They were newcomers, this family of Quarles. 
There were no roots to them. The old man, Lord Eglin- 
ton as he had chosen to call himself, was simply a rich 
merchant who owned ships and docks and warehouses 
and had bought himself into the Peerage and the county. 
A great slice of our countryside now belonged to him 
—twenty thousand pounds they said he had paid for it 
—but he spent most of his time in his mansion in Liver¬ 
pool and never came near his tenants. Our holding was 
a tiny crumb on the upper crust of his Lordship’s slice 
—too small you would have thought for anyone to no¬ 
tice. But the estate was left to Master Guy to administer. 
And that was our misfortune. 

It was the Judgment Sect that stood between us from 
the start. No Quarles, I think, ever had much use for 
any religion—not even in its quieter forms as it was 
preached in the village churches. And there was some¬ 
thing in the fire and righteousness of the Judgment Men 
that burned its way under the Honourable Guy’s proud 
skin. I’ve seen him turn in his carriage and shout out 
oaths as he saw one of them standing bareheaded in a 
village street, testifying. And more than that I’ve seen 
him order his coachman to drive on through the crowd 
that had collected in the roadway. It was never long 
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before a whole host of gapers stood around a Judgment 
Man—to be scattered, as IVe told you, by the tall yellow 
wheels of the Quarles brougham and the pair of big 
roans which drew it. There were injuries, too—bruised 
shins and twisted ankles—as the idlers and small shop¬ 
keepers jumped back to safety while the big saffron car¬ 
riage cut through the midst of them. 

I often used to wonder what would have been the 
fate of Master Guy if it hadn’t been for the second 
coachman—an old pug from the prize ring—who rode 
on the box-seat and seemed to be inviting all comers. 

But there was something else that saved the Hon¬ 
ourable Guy, and that was his position. He was a Justice 
of the Peace for the County, and a poor chance any of 
us would have stood against him if we had tried to bring 
him up before the Bench. Besides, for all their denounc- 
ings, the Judgmenters were mostly meek and humble. 
At heart they were men of peace and were ready to 
suffer the persecution that came to them. But not so, 
my father. 

The trouble started one spring Market Day. We had 
driven in across the Dales before the dawn was prop¬ 
erly out of the sky—it was early March at the time— 
and by three o’clock in the afternoon the six wiry lambs 
that we had brought with us in the cart were still un¬ 
sold. Then suddenly my father began to lose all interest 
in the selling. Until then he had been hanging round the 
pens trying to catch the eye of any likely buyer. But I 
saw now that his glance was turning towards the Rose 
of Sharon that stood opposite. And, as he looked, his 
brows were drawn angrily together. 

I knew that sign, and I remembered how quiet and 
preoccupied he had been on the drive—only breaking 
out once on the whole journey and that was to show 
me a hare and her leverets crouching in a form in an 
open field. Those long silences usually meant that the 
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Spirit was troubling him. And, sure enough, he abrupt¬ 
ly left my side and elbowing his way through the 
throng he took up his place at the open door of the inn. 
Then he removed his hat and began his preaching. 

It is a large inn, the Rose of Sharon. And soon faces 
appeared at the lead-lighted windows staring out at my 
father, and jeering. But he took no heed of them. He 
was preaching to the twenty or thirty of the market 
throng that were gathered round him. I stood on the 
outside looking on, a mere awkward boy, wondering 
how long it would be before the Spirit would release 
him. 

And while I stood there I saw the two familiar roans 
draw out of the carriage yard—the inn had a wide arch¬ 
way set plumb in the middle of it, like a mouth—and 
out rumbled the yellow carriage of Guy Quarles. 

I heard afterwards that he and his party—there were 
three other young bloods like himself—had been shut 
up in one of the private rooms drinking half the day. 
When they emerged, their cravats were askew and their 
faces flushed by the liquor, and they swayed as they 
began to descend the steps. 

As soon as his gentleman appeared, the second coach¬ 
man—the old pugilist—sprang down from his high seat 
and began clearing a path through the crowd. Most of 
the spectators fell back at the mere sight of him—there 
was nearly thirteen stone of bone and trained muscle 
there-but my father was still testifying. And when he 
testified he had neither thought nor care for the ordi¬ 
nary things of this world. He stood right in the man's 
path and remained there, his eyes closed, praying. The 
pugilist could have knocked him senseless on the spot 
if he had been of such a mind, but I honestly feel that 
the fellow wished no harm to him. At least, not then. 
It was not until his master’s pride and arrogance were 
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behind him that he behaved like the rough blackguard 

that he was. , ... . , 

Even then, I tell myself, perhaps he did not intend 
any serious violence. But the Honourable Guy gave his 
orders and the fellow’s intelligence could not rise above 

“Clear the ranter out of my way!” Guy Quarles said 
thickly. “Put him back in his own gutter.” 

He was swaying as he spoke, and I could see that his 
lemon waistcoat was spattered with the red wine that he 

had been drinking. . . ., 

The coachman grinned when he heard what was said 
to him. It was a wide, ugly sort of grin from which all 
but the side teeth were lacking. And as he grinned, he 
buttoned up his coat in readiness. 

My father’s eyes were closed when he came up to 
him. And his back was turned. But that didn’t stop the 
man. Nor did the words that my father was saying: 

“Oh, Lord, spare Thou Thy children in their sinful¬ 
ness and folly. Grant them ...” 

It was at that moment that the coachman thrust him 
full between the shoulder blades, and my father fell 
sprawling forward on to his knees. 

The sight appeared to amuse Guy Quarles immensely. 
He gave a guffaw that was half belch, half laugh, and 
he made to pass on over the spot where an instant before 
my father had been standing. 

I knew then that this would not be the last of it. My 
father’s temper—the Devil’s firebrand inside him, he 
called it-was not lodged there for nothing. The last 
I had seen that temper naked and blazing was when he 
had come upon a tinker at the foot of a hill using a thick 
ash-stick upon the head and haunches of a horse that 
was too old and starved to draw the load of pots and 
pans that was fastened to it. The ribs of the beast were 
showing like staves and the skin was split in places where 
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the shafts, or the stick, had cut into it. On that occasion 
my father broke the ash-stick in his two hands as 
though it had been a twig from a besom—but not be¬ 
fore he had laid it heavily across the tinker’s shoulders. 
And I could tell that his anger was mounting within 
him now. 

He scrambled to his feetj trembling. 

“Who struck me?” he demanded. 

There was a murmur, a swift intake of breath, that 
passed right through the crowd as he put the question. 
I think they understood the meaning behind my father’s 
words. 

But the coachman only grinned back at him. It was 
the same vacant gummy grin. But behind his back his 
hands were clenched in readiness. 

My father’s eye lit on him, and he paused. Then he 
began to advance towards him. He came nearer step by 
step until he was within a couple of feet. 

“Are you the Devil’s servant to cut short a prayer?” 

He was the taller man, though the coachman was two 
stone or more the heavier, and he brought down his 
face till it was on a level with his opponent’s. His dark, 
deep-set eyes were glaring at him. But the coachman 
did not answer. Instead, he let drive with one of his great 
fists, first feinting with the other one as prize-fighters 
do, so that my father, all unprepared as he was, did not 
know from which side the blow was coming. 

There’s nothing that rings like bone. I was a full ten 
yards or more away. But I felt the crack as the brute’s 
knuckles caught my father’s jaw as though it had been 
my own jaw-bone that was broken. And I saw my father 
go down a second time. The prayer book which he had 
still been clutching went flying, all its leaves fluttering. 

It was instinct, I suppose, that drove me to rush 
forward and confront the bully. To step in between 
him and my father w’as my only thought. But strong 
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arms held me back, and despite my smugglings I was 
powerless. 

“Keep where you are, lad,” a voice said to me. 
“There’s no good’ll come of it.” 

My father meanwhile had half-risen. And he was 
more cautious now. He remained with his hands on the 
ground as though waiting to spring upon the man. And 
I think that the coachman recognised what that posture 
meant. My father had been a wrestler in his young 
days, and he was waiting for a hold. At the sight, the 
coachman unbuttoned his coat hurriedly, and let it fall 
on to the ground behind him. Those sweeping sideflaps 
and the broad lapels were not at all to his liking: they 
offered too much hold. And without his coat, the man 
looked broader and more massive than ever. He was 
wearing a striped jersey and knee breeches that might 
have been cut for the prize-ring. But he was corpulent. 
That was to be his undoing. 

Guy Quarles was obviously surprised at the delay. 
He had expected to be seated in his carriage before 
the Judgmenter had recovered either his wind or his 
senses. But he was so sure of his own man that he did 
not appear displeased at the turn events had taken. He 
ran his tongue once or twice across his lips, and stood 
there. His drinking companions were ranged beside him. 
It might have been a cock-pit they were watching. 

In the queer dumb way of crowds, the spectators had 
fallen back to make a rough circle. And, inside this 
arena, the two men were now circling. It was the coach¬ 
man who was moving the faster, and surprisingly nimble 
he appeared on those thick legs of his. His interest was 
to keep away, and my father’s to close with him. Round 
and round they went, my father still keeping low, 
crouching as I have seen a wild-cat on a ledge before it 
springs. Once he came too near and the coachman swung 
out at him. It w as .mother of his pet prize-ring blows— 
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a left hook with all his weight behind it-but my father 
turned his head suddenly and it passed by him. And still 
my father edged and sidled round. It was boxer versus 
wrestler now. 

The two men beside me were still holding tight on to 
my arms, their fingers cutting into my flesh. I couldn’t 
have broken loose if I had strained. For some reason, 
however, I had ceased my strugglings. And I think it 
was because I had such faith in my father that I was 
confident in the outcome of it alL 
Nevertheless, I felt sick and cried out loud when the 
coachman caught him with his fist again. My father had 
seen an opening and gone in for it, when the boxer 
jabbed up at him. The blow was a foul, deliberately 
struck low, so the crowd said. But there was no time now 
to think about rules and niceties. For the pug was out to 
kill. And his speed was amazing. One, two, three, he 
brought his fists in without a second between the blows. 
And then, to finish off his work, he raised his knee to 
ram it in his opponent’s stomach. 

That was his blunder. Immediately my father’s arms 
locked round the upraised leg. The blows continued to 
fall, but my father’s grip did not falter. On the con¬ 
trary, it strengthened. And with a great heave upwards 
—the veins in his forehead were fiery and swollen—he 
threw his man. I saw the rage and astonishment on the 
prize-fighter’s face as he toppled backwards. As for my 
father s face, it was blotched and bloody where the 
coachman’s knuckles had pounded it. 

The pug recovered himself quickly. Perhaps it was 
just skill in ring-craft. Or perhaps he heard his master 
abusing him. Whatever it was, he was on his feet again 
in a trice. And, this time, he came in. 

That was his second error. For my father lowered 
his left shoulder and lunged forward as only wrestlers 
do. His right arm came up and over and fastened round 
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the coachman’s neck, like the tentacle of an octopus. 
Then quickly as though he were flinging a heavy sack 
on to a high wagon, he threw him for the second time. 
Only at this throw he pitched him clean over his back. 
The pug went cart-wheeling. 

The end was not long now. This time the fall had 
knocked all the air out of his old bruiser’s body. And 
most of the fight, too. He still showed some spirit, how¬ 
ever, as he clambered to his feet for the third time, 
muttering curses as he did so. But he was a frightened 
man: I could see that by his eyes. And the old prize-belt 
stance had left him. His fat paunch was drooping. 

There was still plenty of force remaining in those left 
hooks of his, and if one of them had found its target 
Guy Quarles’s retreat might not have been so crestfallen 
after all. But the pug was swinging blindly, simply 
thrashing the air with his fists. And—worst fault in any 
fighter-he was slow in recovering himself. It was after 
one of his wild sweeping blows that he left himself open. 
And my father closed with him. Their arms were locked 
for a moment in a clinch, and then my father took his 
hold. 

I don’t know whether the old pugilist had ever faced 
a wrestler before. Wrestling is a country sport and the 
coachman was a creature of the town—London born, I 
would say, from the sour look of his face. Certainly he 
was bewildered. He tried to break away, jabbing up¬ 
wards as he had been taught. And undoubtedly he was 
the stronger man. But the classic hold—my father’s right 
arm under the fellow’s left arm-pit and fastening into his 
neck from behind—was too much for him. And with his 
right arm my father was pinioning his opponent’s dan¬ 
gerous left one to his side. The coachman was helpless. 
The breath was being squeezed out of him. And he 
found himself being bent double. Bent double and hu- 
miliated—by a preacher. 
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The crowd now had surged forward. This was the 
high moment at ail wrestling matches, and excitement 
was mounting to its limit. A fat bear of a man, a farmer 
with red-veined cheeks and large swollen hands, was 
leaning across me delightedly. Once a wrestler himself, 
he was no lover of either my father in particular or 
Judgment Men in general. It was simply the fight he 
loved. 

“Break ’un’s collar bone,” he cried hoarsely. “Drive in 
a few ribs for ’un.” 

And, for a second, I thought that my father was tak¬ 
ing his advice. His grip tightened still harder and the 
coachman’s face went purple under the strain. His eyes 
were bulging. 

But, as suddenly, my father seemed to take pity on his 
victim. He loosened his hold abruptly and with a con¬ 
temptuous twitch of his arm sent the man rolling over 
on to his back. Then he straightened himself as though 
emerging from a swoon. He ran the back of his hand 
across his mouth, seemed surprised when he found that 
there was blood on it, and gravely surveyed the crowd 
around him. 

The coachman was still lying where he had fallen. 

Guy Quarles and his companions turned away. But 
not before my father’s eye had caught them. And some¬ 
thing seemed to swell up in him, making him larger and 
more terrible than he had been when fighting. He was 
like some old Prophet returned to earth. 

“And I denounce thee, Guy Quarles,” he declaimed 
loudly. “I denounce thee for thy godlessness and thy 
drinking, for thy evil ways and thy wickedness. Thou 
art an outcast. The Lord reviles thee . . .” 

There would have been more, too, of his denuncia¬ 
tion, for the Judgment Men prided themselves on their 
power of words, but for the fact that there was a di¬ 
version. The old pugilist had been lying on the ground 
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with one eye half-open, seeing whether it was safe 
to open the other one. And he suddenly realised that the 
carriage was in danger of moving off without him. With 
a yell he stumbled to his feet, leaving his greatcoat 
where it had fallen when he discarded it, and bolted 
for his life, amid the jeers of the crowd. The carriage 
was already moving when he reached it and he ran be¬ 
hind, too fat to jump on to the low cross-step, too 
frightened to be left behind. 

Someone threw a turnip after him. It missed the run¬ 
ning coachman. But it struck the yellow panel of the 
carriage and spattered over the bright silver of the 
lamps. 

My father came across to me. 

“And God in His mercy forgive me, too. It was my 
pride that made me fight,” he said. “We must get back 
at once. Your mother may need us. It’s not safe now to 
leave her. Guy Quarles won’t leave this unsettled.” 

And putting his arm round my shoulder, he led me 
hurriedly through the crowd. 




II 
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It was less than a week la¬ 
ter when I discovered what lay behind that foreboding 
of my father’s. 

We were re-tiling the roof of the old cattle byre at 
the time. The byres in the village were thatched, but no 
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thatch would ever stay for a season upon the eaves in 
our windy heights. Tiles, tightly pegged down, were 
what stood between our cattle and the weather. And it 
is odd jobs like roofing that a boy likes best. With this 
one, too, there was all the excitement of ladders and 
heights and balancing. It was certainly a fine spot in 
which to work. For the byre stood in one of our upper 
fields; and even standing beside it you could see across 
half the county. The ground fell steeply away on three 
sides, and it was like sitting upon the very shoulders of 
the world to be mounted on the roof. Down below, 
almost under our feet it seemed, could be seen the vil¬ 
lage and the rough track leading up to our house. 

My father had the highest job of all; and I envied him. 
He it was who sat upon the cross-tree and pegged the 
tiles down as they were passed up to him. He was a 
craftsman, my father, and he handled the heavy mallet 
more like a professional tiler than a farmer. But that 
afternoon I noticed suddenly that he had broken off 
from his work and was staring down into the valley. 

Up our track towards us two horsemen were riding 
and, at the bottom where the road ran broad and level, 
there stood a yellow carriage. It must have been half a 
mile from us, that carriage, but I recognised it in a flash. 
And so did my father. I saw something as near fear as 
I ve ever seen on his face come over him. The cut beside 
his mouth had not yet healed and he was a grim figure as 
he sat there, his mallet half-raised and his dark eyes fixed 
on the approaching riders. 

Then he swung his leg over the cross-tree and beck¬ 
oned to me. 

“Go in to your mother, lad,” he said quietly. ‘Til 
meet these gentry alone.” 

I wasn’t quick enough to please him, however. He 
spoke again, and this time more sharply. 
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“I’ve. told you your duty, son,” he said. “And no peer¬ 
ing through the curtains.” 

“But—but will you be all right?” I asked. 

And no answer I got to my question. My father was 
off already, striding over to the gate that led into the 
yard. And when he reached it he rolled a stone up against 
the bottom bar with his foot. 

When I went inside my mother was cooking. She 
glanced up with that smile which she always had for me. 
And then, when she had looked into my face, she came 
closer. 

“What’s ailing you, Ralph?” she asked. “Have you 
displeased your father or something?” 

“It’s . . . it’s nothing,” I answered, blushing for the 
lie that I was telling. “I just came in for a cup of water.” 

“Well, take it and be away with you,” she told me 
briskly. “It’s a poor lad who stands about idle when his 
father’s working.” 

With that, I went outside again. But I dared not re¬ 
join my father. Instead I went through to the out-house. 
And as soon as I was in that out-house I disobeyed my 
father’s last instructions. I did what any other youngster 
of my age would have done: I spied on him through a 
broad chink in the wall-boards. 

It was certainly plenty that I saw. The two riders 
came abreast of the gate in a smart trot, their horses’ 
hooves flinging up clots of mud behind them. They 
reined in just opposite my peep-hole and I recognised 
one of the men instantly. He was Guy Quarles’s estate 
bailiff. My father’s square shoulders shut off his com¬ 
panion and I could see nothing of him. 

The bailiff was a small, dried-up man with his hair 
cropped as close as any convict’s. People said that he 
was afraid of his wife—a big, raw-boned shrew of a 
woman—and wore his hair in that fashion so that she 
could not take hold of him by it. Whether that was 
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so or not, he was certainly timid now. He kept his dis¬ 
tance from my father as though fearing that he might 
receive the same treatment as the coachman. 

“I’ve come to deliver a notice on you,” he said be¬ 
tween his teeth. 

Not so much as a “good morning” had passed be¬ 
tween them. 

“What kind of a notice?” my father demanded. 

“A notice to quit,” I heard the bailiff say to him. 
“You get out by Quarter Day. That’s what the notice 
says.” 

A shudder ran through me at the words, and I waited 
for the reply. But none came. Instead my father seemed 
almost to be talking to himself. 

“I’ve farmed this place for eighteen years,” he said 
quietly. “And it’s been well farmed.” 

The bailiff, however, heard him all right. 

“And the eighteenth year’ll be your last,” he said try¬ 
ing to make his voice loud and commanding. “This is 
your notice to quit, I’m telling you. And this ’un here”— 
he turned to the other man—“is a witness as ’ow it’s been 
well and truly delivered.” 

It was then that I saw the second horseman. He was 
Reeves, the publican. There had never been any love 
lost between the publicans and the Judgmenters. The 
inn-keepers had it that the Judgment Men were out to 
snatch their living from them, and the Judgment Men 
declared that the licensees were ruining the countryside 
by their liquor. I could see that it was revenge for hard 
words in the past that had brought Reeves along this 
morning. There was a triumphant grin on his face as he 
stood' there and his uneven teeth were showing. 

My father passed his hand across his forehead. I think 
it was as weary and defeated a gesture as I’ve ever seen 
him make. 

“Give it into my hands then,” he said. 
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The bailiff drew back a little. He turned to his com¬ 
panion for the second time. 

“You can give it ’un,” he said. “It’s just as much law¬ 
fully legal as if I gave it ’un myself.” 

He was certainly scared of my father’s strength all 
right. But he was his own master no longer. Someone 
addressed him sharply. And the voice was Guy 
Quarles’s. 

“Deuce confound you, man,” he said. “Is that the pa¬ 
per still in your hand? Deliver it this instant or I’ll at¬ 
tend to you.” 

The rest of the party—they had evidently come in 
the coach and they had walked the quarter-mile to our 
farm, for their leggings were soiled and bespattered— 
now came into sight. Guy Quarles was in front, and the 
man behind him was the old pugilist. One side of his 
face was still patched with black plaster, and he was 
carrying his arm in a sling made from two knotted hand¬ 
kerchiefs. 

At Guy Quarles’s words the frightened bailiff came 
forward. He held the paper with his right arm extended 
as though afraid that my father would bite him if he 
ventured any nearer. 

The gesture appeared to irritate his master. 

“Deliver it, you dolt,” he said loudly. “Aren’t there 
enough here to overpower him if he shows any vio¬ 
lence?” 

But my father took the paper gently enough. And 
he did not even glance at it. He merely folded it across 
and thrust it deep into his pocket. Then he turned as 
though to go away. 

Guy Quarles, however, had not yet finished with him. 
He put his hands on his hips and took up a position in 
front of the gate. 

“Read it at your leisure if you choose,” he said. 
“You’ll know the contents by heart soon enough. You 
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go out of here on Quarter Day. And off my land alto¬ 
gether.” 

He broke off and surveyed the roof that we had just 
been tiling. 

“The whole place is no better than a pig-sty,” he went 
on. “There'll be a tidy sum to pay for dilapidations. A 
very tidy sum. I wouldn’t be surprised if it weren’t the 
sort of sum to ruin you.” 

He gave a little laugh as he said it, and Reeves and 
the old pugilist laughed too. 

As for my father, he remained silent. But the fingers 
of his hands—they were clasped behind his back—were 
writhing and twisting. I knew then what Guy Quarles’s 
words had meant to him. That stone that he had rolled 
against the gate was all that now stood between my 
family and the open world. 




III 




IVe Leave Our 
Home 


It all came to pass exactly 
as Guy Quarles had threatened. Quarter Day was little 
more than a month away. And those last five weeks 
were not happy ones. Worry and anxiety lurked in 
every corner of the house. 

Not that either my father or my mother ever 
showed their concern before us. My sister and I were 
still too young in their eyes to be troubled with such 
things. And a great strain their bluff set on me. For I 
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longed to put my hand in my father’s and tell him that 
I knew. But he was a rigid man and would never have 
forgiven me for disobeying him. 

There are many things, however, that children no¬ 
tice, no matter how careful adults are to conceal them 
—how conversations are broken off suddenly; how long, 
mysterious visits are made without explanation, and a 
shake of the head is the only greeting at the return; how 
the deep mutter of talk goes on far into the night; how 
at table plates full of good food are pushed away un¬ 
eaten. Mary noticed all these things and, more than 
once, she questioned me. It was to soothe her that I 
invented some story or other about a new bull or a 
sheep-dog for the flock that our father had set his heart 
on buying. 

But the day, Quarter Day, came at last. And then 
there was no time for any further deceiving. At first 
daybreak—so that we could escape the shame of it and 
slip through the village without being seen—we piled 
our belongings on to our one farm-cart, and with the 
two cats inside purring on Mary’s lap and with old 
Rover running behind in his favourite place beneath 
the axle-shaft, we set off. 

It seemed pitifully small, that one cart-load. And I 
won’t pretend longer that ours was not a poor house¬ 
hold. The farm was the merest allotment of rock and 
poor tillage. And even in a good year it barely kept us 
in all we needed. Many is the time I—and my sister, 
Mary, too—have gone about the fields in boots without 
one good sole between them because our parents hadn’t 
the sixpence to spare for the cobbler. 

My father had sold off all his stock. But the neigh¬ 
bouring farmers knew the condition of our leaving and, 
what is more, they knew that a farmer without a farm 
cannot carry his sheep and cows along with him. So, 
one and all, they offered the meanest prices that a man 
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could name. And the little they offered had to be ac¬ 
cepted. Nor was this all. The estate bailiff, still guarded 
by his friend from the inn, had been round every field 
and out-house, noting down a slipped gate here, a bro¬ 
ken drain pipe there. And they had all to be paid for. 

I learnt afterwards—long afterwards it was, as you’ll 
see—that when my father climbed up into the driving 
seat of that cart with my mother beside him, he had no 
more than eighteen pounds in his purse to show for all 
those years of labour on the mountainside. A pound a 
year was the fortune he had harvested there, working 
summer and winter alike. 

It was certainly a grim morning as we left the muddy 
ruts of our own cart-lane. My father was silent and mo¬ 
rose. And, when he hesitated a moment on reaching the 
cross-roads in the village, I realised suddenly that he did 
not iknow where he was going. We were wanderers. 

It was easy at first because we had money to pay for 
all we wanted. But even so there were some nights when 
we slept all four of us under the stars, making do as 
best we could among the chairs and the tubs and 
saucepans in the cart. All four of us, I say, but as often as 
not when I looked out I could see my father standing 
awake beside the cart like a sentinel. 

And by day it was always the same story. The farms 
that had needed a bailiff of their own were all provided 
for—they had hired a new man from Quarter Day—and 
those that still stood open wanted references. There 
were too many failed farmers of bad habits going 
around, they said; and there was only one reference that 
they would accept—a reference from the last landlord, 
or his agent. It was small wonder that after these inter¬ 
views my father would come away shaking his head 
and urge the old horse on again. 

We had been on the move for some twenty days— 
one day was so much like another that I lost count of 
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time—before my father finally admitted that he was 
beaten. It happened after we had drawn up at the road¬ 
side for the night, and a farmer armed with a shot-gun 
had ordered us away, declaring that we were gipsies. 
The horse plodded on for another mile or two before 
we came to a stretch of common, and then, after my 
father had seen my mother and Mary settled down in¬ 
side the cart, he went and sat down on an old stump 
beside it, his head supported in his hands. 

“There's nothing else for it,” he said slowly. “Noth¬ 
ing else unless we starve.” 

I had crept up so close beside him that I heard 
every word. And when I spoke to him, he started. 

“Still awake, lad?” he asked and his arm went round 
me. 

I asked him then what was to become of us and he 
shook his head. Then he told me that to-morrow he was 
going back to one of the farms we had visited where they 
were in need of a cowman. It was a shambling, broken- 
down wreck of a farm—the only kind of farm which 
would take on a new hand with no references. And I 
could tell that my father did not relish the idea of 
working there. Besides, it means a big battle with pride, 
you know, for a man who has been used to farming 
his own acres to begin working for a strange master. 

And there was more to be overcome when we saw 
the cottage that we were to live in. It was a low-lying, 
tumble-down little shack of two rooms, and I saw my 
mother draw back as she saw it. It was damp—that was 
what alarmed her. For there's a powerful lot of peo¬ 
ple in the country who get carried off to the church¬ 
yard every year from the rheumatism. 

I think that it was the condition of the cottage and the 
fact that it was so wretchedly small—there was no room 
even to put three beds up—that finally persuaded my 
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mother to allow me to leave home and find work on 
some farm nearby. 

Perhaps I should describe myself so that you may see * 
what it was that I had to offer. As IVe told you, I was 
thirteen years of age. In my fourteenth year, that is. 
And I stood almost as tall as a man. I wasn’t as broad 
then as I became later. But I had muscles on me all right, 
and single-handed I could throw a sheep over on her 
back for shearing, or pitch the hay up to the top of a 
growing rick as well as any of the hands. To a stranger 
I might have passed as two or three years my own sen¬ 
ior. But even seventeen is not a great age, I suppose. 
And when I asked at the doors of the farmhouses if the 
master wanted a man, I got smiles or even open laugh¬ 
ter for my trouble. 

We’d come a long way from our native dales by 
now and were in strange country. The farm to which 
my father had sold himself was a hundred miles or more 
from the village where I’d been borri. Foreigners we 
were, and even our accents sounded different. But, so 
far as I was concerned, it still seemed that we hadn’t 
come far enough. There was certainly no work to be 
had in those parts. 

Then something happened that changed everything. 

I met a peddler. He was no ordinary peddler. He had 
followed the sea all his life, so he told me, and only 
forsook it when he made his miraculous discovery. It 
was nothing less than an Elixir against Death that he had 
invented,.and he was selling it in two sizes, 5d., or dou¬ 
ble the quantity for gd. Quite clear, like water, it was. 
But one sip of the precious stuff was enough to add a 
full six months to any man’s life. He had been carefully 
doctoring himself for years I learned. One hundred and 
ten years old he was—and he showed a birth certificate 
to prove it. 

He was a very nice sort of man and the two of us got 
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talking. If a lad wanted to have money in his pockets, 
he would never achieve it, he said/by sticking to the 
land. The sea was the only place nowadays where big 
sums were made. Wages weren’t exactly high in them¬ 
selves, and the life was rough, and the food and quar¬ 
ters poor. But Fortune, it seemed, was always stretching 
out her hand to the poor sailor. Even the ordinary sea¬ 
men who came up the gangway at the end of a long 
voyage had rubies the size of cherries, and silks as fine 
as gauze, and little ivory gods stowed away inside their 
kitbags. One trip, he told me, very often set a man up 
for life with his own carriage and coachman. And he 
wept when he remembered the golden chances of his 
youth. If it hadn’t been for his duty to mankind, he 
said, he would have thrown over the Elixir to-morrow 
and gone back to the glories of such a life. The gateway 
to all the treasures, he added, was Liverpool. And he 
gave me the name of The Black Dragon in North Street, 
which was where masters and owners repaired when 
they wanted to engage a man. 

After that, I had no further thoughts of farm-work. 

It was Liverpool that filled my mind. But to a lad 
with no money to spend on travelling, even Liverpool 
seemed almost as far away as the palm trees. A full fifty 
miles of road separated me from that great port of rich 
adventurers. And this meant three full days of walking, 
always granted that my boots would hang together for 
the whole of it. Three days, I say, because no matter 
how bravely anyone sets out on a journey, the second 
and third days are always the worst ones. There’s noth¬ 
ing worse than the start in the morning when your legs 
are still swollen and aching from the day before and the 
blisters on your heels haven’t been given time enough 
to get hard again. 

And three days was longer than I could be away from 
the cottage without an explanation. Up to the present I 
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had returned home every night, no matter how far my 
tramping had taken me. My mind was made up, how¬ 
ever. There was to be no hesitation now. The sight of 
my mother working all day in that damp rackety doll’s 
house of a cottage was enough for me. Somehow or 
other I had to get to Liverpool and draw upon the 
riches that lay beyond. 

The chance came one day when the carrier delivered 
a crate of kitchen goods at the farmhouse. Higgler, the 
carrier’s name was, and he knew every inch of the coun¬ 
tryside for miles around. It was the fact that we were 
both so fond of horses that brought us together, and 
when he heard that I had been round the country on foot 
he offered me a ride alongside him in his big covered 
wagon, provided that his own load was not too heavy. 
He would be coming back through the village next 
Wednesday, so he told me, and if I wanted a lift I was 
to be standing ready at the cross-roads until he came 
in sight. An express carrier, he called himself; and he 
made it clear that he couldn’t afford to be kept hanging 
about for anyone. 

So next Wednesday it was to be. My friend Higgler 
was the passport for which I had been praying. He 
would put me down nearly twenty miles on my jour¬ 
ney. And more than that, he was a very respectable sort 
of man, was Higgler. I knew that my family would 
never feel worried or anxious so long as I was in his 
company. In my head I even had the letter already com¬ 
posed that I was going to write home when I didn’t 
come back again. It was a good sort of letter, explaining 
everything. It told exactly why I was going off o.n my 
own and it made it clear that it wasn’t anything silly or 
romantic like running away. But, as it happened, the 
letter never got written. Once I reached Liverpool 
things started happening too fast for me to keep up with 
them. 
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When the time came to say 
good-bye—we were all of us dressed and gathered round 
the breakfast table even though it was not yet six 
o’clock, for labourers rise early—I was dangerously near 
to tears. My mother had packed me a parcel containing 
a rabbit pasty and some scones of her own making, and 
she remarked confidently that it was more than enough 
to ensure that I shouldn’t go hungry until she saw 
me back again. She had even added my second pair 
of socks all washed and neatly darned in case I should 
get my feet wet. At the sight of that parcel I was closer 
to weeping than ever. And after I had kissed her good¬ 
bye I had to turn my head away quickly so that she 
shouldn’t see the state my eyes were in. 

In fact, I was grateful to my sister Mary for com¬ 
plaining indignantly that it was only boys who got the 
opportunity of riding around in carriers’ carts seeing 
something of the world. It made everything much eas¬ 
ier, that little show of temper on Mary’s part. 

I still think, however, that my father must have 
known that there was something more in the wind than 
a mere outing in a carrier’s wagon. He didn’t make any 
great show of saying good-bye to me, even though it 
was the first time I had ever been away from home for 
a full night. But, poor as he was, he called me over to 
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him and, taking out the purse he carried on a cord 
around his neck, he pressed a five-shilling piece on me— 
a great round slab of silver the size of a horse-brass. 

“There’s money for you, son,” he said. “Take care of 
it. It’s not for spending unless you’re hard put to it. But 
it isn’t good for the self-respect of any lad to go about 
with nothing inside his pocket.” 

I tried to stop him giving it to me and started to thrust 
it back ipto his hand again. But he closed his fist against 
it. 

“If you do as I tell you,” he said, “it’s as safe with you 
as it will be with me. You’re a man now and it’s time you 
learnt the value of money.” 

With that, my father pulled out his fat turnip of a 
watch and reminded me that if I stayed any longer I 
would miss my friend, the carrier, altogether. It was 
very thoughtful of him to speak at that moment because 
he must have been able to see the way I was feeling. 

The carrier didn’t keep me waiting above two hours, 
and I couldn’t grumble at that. But I was mighty re¬ 
lieved when I saw the tattered black hood of his cart 
over the top of the hill, and then the white diamond in 
the middle of his horse’s forehead, and knew that he 
hadn’t forgotten me. All the same, it was slow work 
waiting about at farm gates and cottage doors,' when I 
wanted to be getting along on the road. And the whole 
time I sat there I could hear the word “Liverpool,” 
“Liverpool” repeated in my ear as though someone close 
at hand was whispering it to me. 

We slept the first night in an old barn. And the carrier 
brought out some sacking and old rugs that he kept spe¬ 
cially for making up a bed. He lent me a share of it. And 
whether it was Mr. Higgler’s bedding or the straw that 
was already down in the barn, I don’t know. Whatever 
it was, I got vilely bitten before morning. 

I don’t rightly remember very much about that ride. 
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And that was probably because I was so busy scratching 
myself and thinking about the future. But there’s one 
thing that does stand out, and that’s a glimpse that I hap¬ 
pened to catch of my other old friend, the Elixir man. 
We were crossing a stone bridge over a small stream and 
I chanced to look down over the parapet. There was the 
peddler just below me with his basketful of bottles 
spread out beside him. And he was filling them one after 
another from the stream and banging home the corks. 

I had to say good-bye to the carrier before the second 
nightfall because he was turning off to the North again, 
and my way lay due west. It was just on dusk when we 
parted, and that’s always rather a sad sort of time for 
taking farewell of anyone. As I watched the back of 
the cart getting smaller down the side-turning, and saw 
my own road stretching out ahead of me in the half- 
light, white and endless, I don’t think that I’ve ever 
known my spirits lower. I’d have given a lot to be set¬ 
ting off for home again, the same as I had done on other 
nights. 

It was cold, too, that night without the carrier’s rugs 
to cover me. Fleas and all, I would almost rather have 
been devoured alive than sit huddled up in the shelter of 
a haystack with my chin on my knees and my teeth 
chattering. I wondered more than once if my blood 
would freeze in me if I were to fall asleep, and just the 
corpse of me be lying there stiff and rigid by daybreak. 
But I was far too cold to sleep. Instead, I spent my time 
trying to count up the stars. And a rare bright sight 
they were, the whole hundred and seventy-five of them. 

I did not fall asleep until day came round again. And 
I must have slept soundly, too. For when I woke, the 
sun was higher in the sky than I liked to see it, and the 
air around me was warm once more. When I had rubbed 
my eyes a bit I walked across to a cottage that stood 
across the way and inquired the time. It was just as I 
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had feared. Nearly twelve o’clock the grandfather clock 
in the corner showed it. 

But it turned out well enough. For it was an open 
friendly sort of cottage. And, as the potatoes in the pot 
were soft already and the men were expected back any 
moment for their midday meal, I waited there and ate it 
with them. Very good it was, too, I remember—boiled 
bacon with parsley sauce so thick that you could have 
spread it on your bread like butter. I would have eaten 
more if it hadn’t been that I felt a bit awkward sitting 
down at a stranger’s table eating food that she had 
cooked for her own family. Besides, I wanted to get on. 

By one o’clock I was on the road again. It’s a bad busi¬ 
ness walking on a full stomach, and I still had quite a 
way to go. And even though I kept on making myself 
step out, I must have dawdled somewhere. Either that, 
or the signposts had lied about the distance. For, by the 
time it came over dusk again, I was still walking—with 
Liverpool nowhere yet in sight in front of me. 

I was just on the point of giving up and searching 
round for a likely-looking barn where I could spend 
the night when suddenly I noticed that the cottages, 
which so far had been spaced out like milestones, were 
now strung along together so that the lights in the win¬ 
dows made a pattern far away into the distance. My legs 
ceased aching at the sight of them. Because I knew now 
that it was a street that I was entering. And the only 
street in those parts must lead straight on to The Black 
Dragon and the waterfront. But because I wanted to be 
sure that I really had come to my journey’s end—or 
rather, my journey’s beginning—I hailed the first passer- 
by that I could see. 

“Can you tell me* where I am, please?” I asked, “Is 
this Liverpool?” 

The stranger lurched up to me and stood there sway¬ 
ing. A beam of light from a lamp in the house opposite 
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lit up his face. And it was then that I could see that he 
was dirty, unshaven, hollow-cheeked—and drunk. 

“L’pool,” he muttered in a thick, befuddled voice. 
“ ’Course it’s L’pooL” 

He put his two hands—great paws, they were, with 
tattoo marks all over the backs of them—on my shoul¬ 
ders to steady himself, and peered into my face so that 
his breath came reeking over me. 

“An’ if they don’t know you, lad, get away before 
they find out about you,” he said. “There’s footpads ’n 
gangs an’ worse in L’pool. They’ll lift your wallet and 
steal your shirt and put a knife into your ribs if you 
don’t look careful. They’ve been on to me ever since 
I landed. They’ve cleaned me out.” 

A figure appeared on the opposite side of the street. 
And at the sight of him my companion shuddered. I 
could feel through his thick arms that he was trembling. 

“That’s one of them over there,” he said. “Wolves 
that’s what they are. Stay with me, son, an’ we’ll fight 
’em back to back.” 

As he said this, he began fumbling for the clasp-knife 
that was hanging at his belt, and I was able to shake 
myself free of him. He stumbled when his support went 
suddenly from him. And, as I took to my heels, I heard 
him shouting curses after me into the darkness for run¬ 
ning away and deserting him. 

I stopped running as soon as I was round the corner 
and found myself in a place called Tithebarn Street. 
Here the buildings came crowding in upon each other. 
And, through the gaps, there were other buildings with 
spires and domes and chimney-pots set against the sky¬ 
line. 

The street here was cobbled. That made my legs ache 
cruelly again. It Was worse than walking down our own 
old farm-track. And, as I stumped along, I suddenly 
^realised that I had no notion of where or what I was 
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making for. All that I knew was that somewhere in the 
town was a street called North Street and an inn called 
The Black Dragon where masters signed on their crews. 

Instinct it may have been that led me down into the 
docks—or simply that the ground sloped that way. 
Whatever it was, I went on past the Corn Exchange into 
a district where the alleys were narrower and the build¬ 
ings meaner; where the gutters were fouler and the 
noise in the taverns rowdier; where even the children 
who filled the streets were drawn and ugly like old 
people, and scarcely like children at all; where every 
third figure was as drunk as my first Liverpool sailor- 
man. 

I was in rough company all right by now, and I 
passed on watchfully, glad to think that my money— 
the five-shilling piece that my father had given me— 
was fast in the belt around my middle. I had never car¬ 
ried so much silver on me before, and I kept on feeling 
for its shape to make sure that it was still there. 

In front of me stood the great blind side of a building 
—some kind of warehouse I suppose it must have been— 
and the street went on no further. A flight of winding 
stone steps—each stair worn into a half-moon by the 
feet that had passed over it—led down from the pave¬ 
ment end, and idly I decided to follow. There was a 
lantern burning in a high bracket on the wall. Not much 
more than a flickering glim it was. But, after the dark¬ 
ness of the night, it seemed dazzling. And it was only 
after I had left its glow that I could begin looking ahead 
of me again. Then, round the corner of the stair, where 
the hard edge of the stonework cut off the murky beams 
of the lantern, I saw what I had come so far to seek— 
the masts and spars of shipping. 

I had reached the waterfront. 
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The way the ships were 
berthed, I could see not just one mast or two standing 
out against the stars, but a whole black forest of them. 
And their yards were so dense that in places they blotted 
out the sky. I had expected the harbour to be big, but I 
had expected nothing so'vast as this. It was as though 
half the fleet of the whole world were gathered here, 
drawn up and waiting for me. And it was then, as I 
looked at these great ships with their rows of gun ports 
and their slim, towering masts, that I realised how Guy 
Quarles’s father who owned such ships could have come 
by that huge fortune of his. 

As I stood there gaping, I realised suddenly how tired 
I was. The strength seemed to be oozing out of my legs 
into the ground, and I could scarcely stand. I gave up all 
notion of trying to find The Black Dragon, and found 
myself thinking instead of finding somewhere to pass 
the time until morning. 

But I had reckoned without my hunger. It was a 
good eight hours since I had eaten and my stomach was 
rumbling and complaining like a tea-kettle. There was 
an old trick that I knew all about because I had prac¬ 
tised it often enough—and that was to hitch in my belt. 
It worked perfectly. As soon as I had got the buckle 
fastened in the next row of holes the hunger-sickness 
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stopped like magic. But finding anywhere for the night 
was another matter altogether. For down here by the 
docks there were watchmen walking about in pairs, 
flashing their lanterns into the dark corners. And be¬ 
hind the watchmen padded great ugly dogs that would 
have been as ready to tear a sleeping man to pieces as 
they would have been to eat their own supper. After 
one glance at the wicked white fangs of one of the dogs 
that snarled at me as I went past him, I decided that I 
would make my bed in some less guarded quarter of 
Liverpool. 

It was one thing, however, to stand about on the wa¬ 
terfront with a belt so tight that even breathing was a 
bit difficult, and it was another thing altogether to start 
walking. After the first half-dozen paces I told myself 
that I’d have to loosen up again. But this was disastrous. 
For no sooner had I slacked the belt than the pains of 
hunger came back worse than ever. And, after fighting 
the feeling for the first ten minutes or so, I decided that 
somehow or other I would have to find a bite of some¬ 
thing. 

The only thing that stopped me from ordering myself 
a meal was the thought of breaking into my five-shilling 
piece. Ever since I’d had it on me, Fd told myself that 
I’d not touch it unless that coin, and that coin alone, 
stood between me and starvation. Not touch it—and 
here I was preparing to spend sixpence of it the first 
moment I felt a bit peckish. It certainly seemed a poor 
way of setting out to make a fortune. 

There's no doubting that it would have been better 
for me if I had stuck to my resolution. But there's noth¬ 
ing hungrier than a hungry boy. And, after a battle with 
myself, I decided that I would buy some bread and 
cheese in the next inn I came to. The one thing that 
wasn’t difficult to find was an inn. And if alehouses were 
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really the Devil’s Temples as my father said, Liverpool 
must have been Satan’s chief worshipping place. 

As one piece of bread and cheese tastes very like an¬ 
other and as all the inns looked alike to me, I went 
marching straight into the first one that I saw. It was a 
long low overhanging building with small diamond¬ 
shaped panes of glass for windows. It was evidently hot 
inside for the glass was all misted over. And I don’t mind 
admitting that I felt a bit timid as I pressed the latch 
down. But I’d come too far now to turn back. So I 
pushed my way inside, trying to look as though I’d 
been in and out of alehouses all my fife. And push I 
had to. For the place was jammed solid with drinkers. 
Judging by the appearance of them, too, I reckon my 
father’s description of taverns wasn’t very far wrong. 
They were a rough, dirty-looking lot of customers and 
no mistake. I heard more foul language in those first five 
minutes than I’d ever heard on human lips before. 

I had plenty of time to look around me before the pot¬ 
man took any notice of me, and I could see that the ale¬ 
house was as rough and dirty as its occupants. The floor 
was strewn with sand and sawdust, and spittoons the 
size of bucket-tops stood in a row around the walls. 
Dirtier than any byre the place was, because every man 
there had his mouth filled with a quid of tobacco. And, 
when he turned towards the brimming spittoon, as 
often as not he missed the mark altogether so that the 
thick brown juice went spattering across the boards. 

The potman was a fat greasy sort of fellow with his 
hair plastered down on to his head as though it -were a 
skullcap. He had no more than a boneless button for a 
nose and his eyes were set too close together. It was no 
wonder that I was distrustful of him from the start. But 
I wasn’t going to show that I was ill at ease in the com¬ 
pany in which I found myself. 

“Bread and cheese,” I told him in as commanding a 
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voice as I could muster. “A fair-sized lump of cheese and 
plenty of bread with it.” 

The potman drew the back of his hand across his nose. 

“What to drink?” was all he said by way of answer. 

“Water,” I answered. 

His mouth dropped as he heard me. It was as though 
he had never before heard of anyone’s putting a glass of 
water to his lips. 

“You’ll drink beer or nothing,” he said. “I’m not serv¬ 
ing any beggars in this house.” He paused. “And I’d like 
to see the colour of your money,” he added. “How do I 
know you can afford a glass of beer?” 

He raised his voice as he said it and every eye in the 
bar was turned in my direction. I felt myself reddening, 
and I began to regret that I had ever set foot in the 
place. But I wasn’t going to have my honesty doubted 
by a common potman. Without more ado I undid my 
shirt and reached for the purse that was in my belt. It 
was there all right and the silver crown was inside it. I 
brought it out triumphantly. 

“Now do you believe I can pay?” I demanded. “I or¬ 
dered bread and cheese. And I want some water to drink 
with it. If you’re not ready to serve me, I’ll go else¬ 
where.” 

The near-by drinkers had formed themselves into a 
semi-circle around me while I was speaking. They were 
as unpleasant a lot of companions as anyone could find. 
And from their faces I could see that they were enjoy¬ 
ing the little incident immensely. 

One of them, however, who seemed friendlier than 
the rest pushed his way forward and clapped me on the 
shoulder. He was a gaunt scarecrow of a man and the 
fingers that rested on my jacket were like talons. 

“That’s real spirit that you’re showing, m’ lad,” he 
said approvingly. “That’s character. Give your com-, 
mands and make others obey them. If it’s water you 
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want, it’s water you shall have. As God will bear me 
witness I’d be a better man if I’d stuck to water myself.” 

The others broke out into guffaws of laughter. But 
my newly found protector ignored them. Still with his 
arm about me, he turned towards the potman and 
winked broadly at him. 

“Serve him with what he wants and I’ll see that you 
get paid,” he promised. “I stand here beside him until 
it happens, so strike me blind if I don’t.” 

The potman hesitated for a second and then went 
away. He came back a minute or so later with a fine 
crusty piece of bread and a great wedge of yellow 
cheese alongside it. In his other hand he carried a brim- 
full glass of the dirtiest water I’ve ever seen. Out of the 
bowl in which they rinsed the beer glasses, it must have 
been. 

“Straight from the crystal spring itself,” he said with 
another wink at the man behind me. “Ice-cold and as 
refreshing as the dew from heaven.” 

I was still cautious, and anxious not to be made a fool 
of. So I did not put down my money immediately. 

“How much will it cost—the bread and cheese and the 
glass of water?” I asked, looking the potman square in 
the eye. 

“A penny the bread and a penny the cheese,” he an¬ 
swered. “We don’t make no charge for water. Not in 
this house, we don’t.” 

I felt better about my extravagance when I found that 
it was only twopence out of my precious five shillings 
that I had thrown away. And I put down the silver 
crown with a light heart. 

The bread and cheese tasted good as I sank my teeth 
into it—the water I wouldn’t have touched, not if I’d 
been marooned on a desert island. But all the time I was 
careful to keep the potman in sight to make sure that he 
was bringing me my change. I need not have worried, 
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however. I saw him go over to a tin box at the back of 
the bar and I heard the rattle of coins. My protector 
must have guessed what I was thinking for he tightened 
his grip around my shoulders. 

“Take it easy, lad. Take it easy,” he whispered lov¬ 
ingly in my ear. “You’re among friends here. You’ve 
nothing to worry about. God looks after His own.” 

The potman had returned by now and with his wet 
hand he put down a handful of change upon the counter. 
I opened my purse all ready to receive it before I even 
began to count it. And then when I did so, my stomach 
went cold inside me. The man had tricked me. The 
change was a full four shilling short and it was only ten- 
pence that the potman had returned. 

At first he pretended not to hear when I called out to 
him. But finally when I shouted a second time and 
louder, he came over, his broad ugly face was thrust 
out and his eyes bulging. 

“What’s going on here?” he asked angrily. “Trying to 
make trouble, are you?” 

He folded his arms across his chest and stood regard¬ 
ing me. I saw then that I would have to fight for what 
was mine, and I answered him back in the same vein. 

“It’s my money I want,” I told him. “Five shillings I 
gave you and this is all I got back from you.” 

The potman turned his head and spat upon the floor. 
Then he crossed over to the tin money-box and held up 
a shilling piece. He came back and flourished it under 
my nose. 

“That’s what you gave me,” he said, clenching his 
teeth and speaking through them as though he expected 
that a show of fierceness on his part would make me 
believe his lies. “That’s the very shilling what you paid.” 

“It was a crown I gave you,” I answered. “A whole 
five Shillings.” 

I was feeling desperate by now. But suddenly I re- 
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membered my new kind friend who was still standing 
close beside me. I appealed to him. 

“You saw me pay,” I said. “It was five shillings, wasn’t 
it? Tell him that it was five shillings.” 

My protector, however, only folded his hands in front 
of him and closed his eyes. 

“So ’elp me God,” he sai'd, “it was a shilling. May I 
be struck dead as I stand here, if it was any more.” 

Having delivered himself of this utterance, he opened 
his eyes again and I saw something that was remarkably 
like a wink pass between him and the potman for the 
second time. 

Then I really knew how badly trapped I was. But my 
blood was hot from the injustice of it. And I was deter¬ 
mined to put up a fight for what was mine. 

“If you don’t give me my money now, at once,” I 
said, my voice trembling so much that I was ashamed to 
hear it, “I’ll come across and get it.” 

The crowd of loafers around the bar were enjoying 
the whole thing immensely. One of them gave me a 
push in the small of my back that nearly collapsed me 
across the bar and right into the potman’s arms. He drew 
back a pace and stood glaring at me. 

“Make one move towards that cash-box,” he threat¬ 
ened. “Just one move and I’ll . . 

He didn’t finish his sentence because I was half over 
the bar already. I’d climbed enough stone walls in my 
time to be able to vault a wooden counter when I felt 
like it. But the potman knew a thing or two himself. It 
evidently wasn’t the first time he’d defended his beery 
little citadel. He waited until both my hands were on 
the woodwork and reached out for one of the heavy 
pewter mugs beside him. Then he brought down the 
edge of it with all his strength upon my head. 

The last that I can remember was pitching forward 
and falling into the slops where he was standing. 
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1 don't know how long it 
was I lay there at the potman’s feet, or even whether he 
took a kick at me while I was at his mercy. All that I 
can recall is that when I came to my senses again I had 
a red-hot band across my scalp where the edge of the 
mug had cut into me, and my right eye was swollen up 
like a cabbage. 

I sat up, staring vacantly around me, and then my 
head started roaring and drumming so that I closed my 
eyes from the sheer turmoil of it and threw myself 
down, covering up my face. 

But I had already seen enough to increase my per¬ 
plexity. For it was no longer the beer-stained floor of 
the bar on which I was lying. I was in an oak-panelled 
apartment with pictures on the walls, and a two- 
branched silver candlestick on the table. And my head 
was resting on a soft Turkey carpet. 

There must have been someone standing beside me 
all the time. For, as soon as I stirred, I felt a toe roughly 
inserted under me, and I was rolled over on to my back. 
At no other time would I have endured such an indig¬ 
nity. But I was still too much dazed to do more than 
raise my hands in self-protection. And I was certainly in 
no position to defend myself. If my tormentor had felt 
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so inclined, he could simply have trampled on me as I 
lay there. 

Whafs more, from the look of him, he might have 
been quite ready to do so. He was one of the very un- 
prettiest men I have ever seen. For a start, he was twice 
the size of anyone else in the room, a great ungainly 
barrel of a creature, and above his bulging stomach was 
a head surmounted by a crop of curls like a black lamb’s. 
But it was his face that was the oddest thing of all about 
him. For it was simply a flat expanse of flesh, the colour 
of old leather. And when I say “flat,” that is what I 
mean. The features were almost missing from it. In fact, 
you could not tell whether he was smiling or scowling 
or merely wearing his own natural vile countenance. 
As I lay there looking up at him, he turned and ad¬ 
dressed a servant in a baize apron who was standing 
there beside him. 

“Give him a douching,” he said. “Empty the jug. 
Freshen up his wits for him.” 

My senses must still have been a bit scattered by the 
blow that I had received. For, even though I heard the 
words distinctly, I made no effort to avoid the icy del¬ 
uge that poured down on me. But it brought me up all 
right, spluttering and gasping. And I was just in time 
to ward off the last drops from the jug that man in a 
green baize apron was holding over me. I must have 
struck out instinctively, I suppose, for the man who 
had ordered me this sudden bath applied his foot again 
as roughly as before. 

“No violence,” he warned me. “No violence or there 
are some here asTl know how to set about you.” 

What he said certainly seemed true enough. There 
were two fellows dressed in the thick blue reefers that 
sailors wear, lounging over by the door. A pair of 
proper beauties they were, too. But already I was feel¬ 
ing stronger. I sat up on one elbow and, though my 
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head was still throbbing, I demanded to know where I 
was and why they were keeping me there. 

“You’ll find out soon enough,” the fat man answered. 
“That—and a lot of other things as well. And if you try 
to get to your feet before Fin ready for you I’ll have 
you laid out good and proper this time.” 

He turned away again for a moment and jerked his 
thumb at the servant in the green baize apron. “Send in 
Holy Jack,” he ordered. 

From the way the man tucked the empty jug under 
his arm and made off towards the door, I think that he 
was rather glad to be out of reach of me. He couid see 
that I was ready to pay him back with interest for 
drenching me. 

Meanwhile, I might simply not have been there for ail 
the notice that the big brute took of me. And, though I 
made no attempt to rise to my two feet—for I wasn’t 
anxious to have my skull split open twice in one evening 
—I decided to complete the inspection of my surround¬ 
ings. 

And it was then that I saw something that made me 
open my eyes a good bit wider. I don’t mean that it was 
anything alarming or horrible. On the contrary, it was 
the sheer peacefulness of what I saw that astonished me. 
For in a tall chair by the fireplace reclined a man with 
his waistcoat undone and a bandana handkerchief spread 
across his face. He was slumped so low in the cushions 
that I thought for the moment that he must be dead. 
Murdered, perhaps, and put down there. But I soon 
saw that I was wrong about him, for above his mouth 
the handkerchief was being sucked in and blown out 
again with every breath that he took; and I realised that 
his knees were spread wide, simply so that the heat of 
the fire could warm up his legs for him. Altogether, he 
was about the comfortablest-looking man Fd ever seen. 

On a small table at his elbow rested a silver snuff-box, 
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and beside it stood a bottle with a red sunken seal. One 
of the sleeper’s hands was visible on the chair arm. But 
it was not on the hand itself so much as at something on 
it that my eyes fastened. For upon the third finger was 
a ring with a single stone in it, and that stone blazed 
and sparkled as though there were a fire inside it. A very 
strange kind of ring it was, with a body like a snake 
uncoiling, and the great jewel set in the snake’s centre. 

At first I could not lift my gaze away from it. When 
I did look at the finger that the ring rode upon, I saw 
that the joints were gnarled and knotted. And, seeing 
the swollen veins as well, I recognised them for those of 
an old man. A very old man. And it was then that I 
understood—or thought I did—how he could have slept 
through the disturbance of having me brought in and 
thrown down at his feet like a sack of flour. About 
ready for the grave, I reckoned the old fellow. 

I was interrupted in my scrutiny, however, for almost 
at once the door opened and, peering round it, came the 
long cadaverous face of my false friend who had helped 
the potman to cheat me of my money. His eyes shifted 
first to one side of the room and then to the other, I 
noticed that he avoided looking directly at me, even 
though I continued to stare hard at him. 

His air of timidity and indecision appeared to in¬ 
furiate the fat man. For, crossing over to the door, he 
took hold of the fellow by his ear and dragged him for¬ 
ward into the room. 

“Less than twelve hours till we sail,” he said in a voice 
as large as his body. “Less than twelve hours, and six 
hands short. Do you expect the tide to sit there waiting 
for us?” 

He must have given the man’s ear a pretty savage 
twist, for the wretched creature stood there rubbing 
and fondling it as though he were ready to burst into 
tears. 
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“So help me God,” he said, “I’ve searched Liverpool. 
Searched it until m’legs are crumbling. There isn’t an¬ 
other body to be bought in the whole town.” 

“And this one’s a thief, you say?” the fat man in¬ 
quired, as casually as though I had been devoid of hear¬ 
ing. 

“That’s a lie,” I began hotly. “I’m no thief and never 
will be. That man helped to rob me .. 

I didn’t get any further, however, for the fat man 
raised his foot above me just as I’d feared he would, and 
seemed ready to bring it down full in my face. 

“Another word from you,” he said, “and you’re fin¬ 
ished. Nobody ever interrupts me a second time.” 

The foot—as big as the flat of a shovel it looked from 
my view of it—remained suspended over me for a mo¬ 
ment and then was slowly lowered. Evidently he was 
satisfied that he had sufficiently cowed me. He motioned 
to the man in front of him that he could resume. 

And he was certainly a ready liar, that man. There 
wasn’t even a trace of hesitation about him. 

“Heaven bear me witness,” he went straight on. “I 
saw him with my own eyes trying to rob the till. Climb- 
ing : over the counter like a wild-cat he was. With his 
eyes gleaming and horrible, and fixed upon the money.” 

At that moment there was a movement from the tall 
chair behind me. The aged right hand removed itself 
from the cushion and clasped its left side companion as 
though the old gentleman were shaking hands with him¬ 
self. Then, from pnder the bandana handkerchief that 
still covered his face, the figure began speaking. “A 
thief, you say, Jack?” he asked in a high querulous 
voice that was like the wheezing of a pair of patched 
bellows. “A thief, to serve in a ship of mine?” 

It was obvious that he was a person of great authority. 
For, as soon as he spoke, the entire company turned and 
faced in the direction from which the words were com- 
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ing. And, as though to ingratiate himself, Holy Jack— 
for that appeared to be the swindler’s nickname—at once 
came forward and began to blacken my character still 
further. 

“Aye, sir,” he said. “A thief. And very violent, too. 
One of the violentest rogues I’ve ever dealt with single- 
handed.” 

While he was speaking, I noticed out of the corner of 
my eye that the door behind him stood ajar. And more 
than that, it was vacant and unguarded. I felt my muscles 
tighten up as I looked at it. Somewhere on the other side 
of that door lay freedom. And I was determined to try 
and gain it. 

But it wasn’t going to be easy: I could see that. What’s 
more, I was in no condition for another fight of any 
kind. It had got to be a clean getaway, or nothing. So, 
drawing up my limbs for the final spring, I-sat watching 
for my moment. It came just as the old man by the fire 
began speaking. Still dizzy as I was, I scrambled to my 
feet somehow and began the wild dash that was to be 
my undoing. 

At first, things went well enough. I was right under 
the fat man’s legs when I started and when he thrust 
out a foot to trip me up I was ready for him. I made a 
grab at it and overbalanced him. Then, in the confusion, 
the way was left clear for me. I swung the door open 
and shot off into the corridor beyond. 

But that was as far as I ever got. For, at that very 
moment, the self-same potman who had robbed me was 
coming into the room with a tray of drinks, held shoul¬ 
der high. I was running so fast that I did not even see 
him. And I don’t doubt that he did not see me. All that 
he can have known was that a head, with eight stone of 
boy behind it, was suddenly thrust into his stomach- 
while all that I knew was that I was temporarily half- 
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stunned, and that mugs of beer and pewter tankards 
were raining down upon my head and shoulders. 

I tried desperately to clamber over his fallen body 
and complete my escape. But it was too late. The two 
men in blue reefers were upon me in an instant and the 
four of us, with the potman still underneath and drown¬ 
ing in his own liquor, lay sprawling on the floor. There 
wasn’t much that I could do to defend myself. All the 
same, the fighting was pretty general and, in that mud¬ 
dle of arms and legs, I probably gave as much as I got. 
Every time one of the brutes drove their fists at me I 
contrived to twist myself to one side, and it was the 
rascally potman underneath who groaned and grunted 
as the blows landed on him. 

Any satisfaction that I may have felt, however, was 
short-lived. For there was that fat ugly monster inside 
to be reckoned with. He was the second man I’d sent 
flying in under thirty seconds. And I don’t mind ad¬ 
mitting that I was a good deal more scared of him than 
I was of the potman. With good cause, too. The potman 
scarcely had so much as a mouthful of breath left in 
him, while the big fellow had his lungs full again. I 
could hear him roaring out his orders as he got back on 
to his feet again. 

When I was hauled back into the room, I could see 
at a glance the damage that the fall had done to him. 
His face was as dark crimson as a crushed mulberry, and 
the veins around his forehead were not only standing 
out but throbbing. Altogether, he looked as though at 
any moment he might be carried off by apoplexy. 

As soon as he saw me he came stamping forward as 
though he were going to kill me. Then he stood there 
with arms akimbo and his huge body shaking. And, 
thrusting his whole head so close into my face that I 
could have taken one of his dark curls between my teeth, 
he began cursing me. 
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They were pretty terrible 1 words he used, too. 

“Attempted robbery,” he thundered. “And assault. 
That means the gallows for you, m’lad. Next Assizes, 
and up in the air you go.” 

He paused, and a look of gloating came into his eyes 
—though the rest of his face, as I say, was just a broad 
expressionless expanse like leather. 

“But not before we’ve attended to you,” he added. 
“Not before my men have got to work.” 

The potman was sufficiently recovered by now to 
have joined the body of my accusers. And a most un¬ 
lovely sight he was. His shirt and waistcoat were sod¬ 
den, and the remains of the drink that he had been carry¬ 
ing was still running down over his ears and forehead. 
But at the words that had just been spoken, his whole 
spirit brightened and something very near a smile came 
across his face. 

“What’s your pleasure with him, sir?” he asked. “His 
own mother wouldn’t know him when he’s been fin¬ 
ished with.” 

He took a step in my direction as he finished speak¬ 
ing. Before he could lay hands on me, however, Holy 
Jack had touched him on the shoulder. 

“Leave something for the hangman,” he said. “He’s 
His Majesty’s property as soon as we find a constable. 
So help me, he’s a dead ’un as he stands there.” 

It may have been the threat of the rope that broke 
down what self-control I still possessed. It may have 
been, I say. But somehow I don’t think it was. I still be¬ 
lieve that it was what the dirty potman had said previ¬ 
ously. It’s hard to describe my feelings. But remember 
I was still not much more than a boy. And, up till the 
moment when I entered on that accursed waterfront 
inn, I had been priding myself on my cleverness in 
overcoming every difficulty and proving what a man 
I had become. Now suddenly I saw myself for the fool 
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that I really was. And in that tobacco-filled room, reek¬ 
ing with the fumes of liquor, surrounded by men who 
were vilest of the vile, and with my skull split open and 
my ears still singing, to hear my own mother mentioned 
was too much for me. I began to cry. Struggle as best 
I could with my own feelings, I could not prevent one 
or two large tears that began to trickle down my cheeks. 

The big man noticed my plight immediately and, at 
the sight of the wet patches on my cheeks, he rubbed 
his hands. 

“They’ll be bigger and wetter tears the morning Jack 
Ketch comes for you,” he observed, with a very obvious 
satisfaction at his own sense of humour. “But they won’t 
be big enough or wet enough to wash the knot undone.” 

There was a movement from the chair at the fireside. 
And the shrouded figure tapped with the edge of the 
candle-snuffer on the tall bottle that stood beside him. 
Everyone in the room was silent immediately. 

“How old you say the thief is?” he asked, still in the 
same wheezing tones. 

“Hairless,” Holy Jack answered, taking up the ques¬ 
tion as though it had been addressed to him. “A mere 
boy. But there’s wickedness inside his heart.” 

From under the bandana handkerchief there came the 
sound of a tongue being clicked disapprovingly against 
teeth, and the little shrivelled figure spoke again. 

“Sad. Very sad,” he remarked, “to think of one so 
young dying on the gallows.” 

Immediately a new ripple of interest ran through the 
figures around me. The potman even passed his tongue 
nervously across his lips. 

“I’m still ready to attend to him instead, if your 
Honour chooses,” he offered obligingly. “And more 
than ready. I’m waiting.” 

Nor was Holy Jack to be outdone. 

“And I could leave him so that he’d never steal again,” 
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he volunteered. “As heaven will bear me witness . . 

But the ancient under the handkerchief ignored him. 
He struck the bottle a second time with the candle- 
snuffer. And this time he struck it more sharply. 

“Captain Swing,” he said abruptly, “d’you carry a 
pistol? ” 

The question seemed to surprise the fat man. He drew 
in a deep breath before answering. 

“Never without it,” he affirmed. “Day or night.” And 
he tapped the side pocket of his greatcoat significantly 
as he said it. 

“Then this lad could be no peril to you, I suppose,” 
the old man went on. “If he tried any of his foolish 
tricks you could shoot him down?” 

“That’s so,” Captain Swing agreed, brightening up a 
little at the prospect. “He’d be surprised to find how 
easy a hole came in him.” 

“Very well, Captain Swing,” the figure in the chair 
replied. “The boy’s in your keeping now. I’ve placed 
him there.” 

He shifted a little in his seat and with the handker¬ 
chief still covering up his face turned directly towards 
me. 

“I’ve decided to spare your life,” he said. “You may 
be a dangerous young murderer. Or you may not. That’s 
for Captain Swing to discover. One thing’s quite certain. 
If my mercy has been wasted I shall never hear of you 
again. Nor will anybody else. The sea’s a fine burial 
ground. A fine burial ground and no tombstone.” 

He paused. 

“Well, speak up, lad,” he demanded. “Which is it to 
be, the ship or the gallows . . . ?” 

My head was still reeling and the cut across my scalp 
hurt worse than ever. My eyes, too, kept misting over 
so that I could scarcely see. 

“The ship,” I said faintly. 
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“Then take him aboard at once,” the old man directed. 
“And next time, Captain Swing, pick your crew more 
carefully. I don’t like dubious characters loose in my 
ships.” 

As soon as he had finished speaking, the old man 
folded his hands across his stomach and dropped his 
head forward on to his chest as though sleeping. 

The two men in reefers closed in on me and, each 
taking an arm, they led me into the passage-way outside. 
When the door was closed behind us, one of them thrust 
his knee into my back and chuckled. 

“The gallows would have been quicker,” was all he 
said. 


VII 




On Board the 
“Nero” 




It must have been close on 
midnight as I was marched down the stairs between my 
two warders. And when one of them threw open the 
door I shivered in the cold night air. The streets outside 
had emptied. Liverpool was fast shuttered and sleeping 
in the moonlight. It was a dead city, darkened and de¬ 
serted. And all that the moon could have seen was three 
figures, one a captive, hurrying through the shadows. 

The two men still had me held firm by an arm apiece. 
And from the way they gripped into my flesh, I could 
tell that they were mortally afraid of losing me. With 
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good cause, too, had they but known. For at every 
fresh turning which we reached I cast my eyes furtively 
down the length of it to see what prospects of escape it 
offered. 

I had the beginnings of a plan worked out inside my 
head already. And it was this: I was going to trip up 
my left-hand companion with my foot, and at the same 
time lunge sideways with my shoulder to knock the 
other fellow off his balance. Then, wriggling out of my 
jacket in case either of them still had hold of any part 
of it, I was going to stage one final test to see which of 
the three of us could run the fastest. I had even stealthily 
undone my jacket-buttons one by one in readiness for 
the moment when I was to shed my coat. 

But that was reckoning without my poor cracked 
skull. The effort of walking had set it throbbing and 
tingling again so that it made me dizzy. And, even with 
the support of Captain Swing’s bodyguard, it was as 
much as I could do to keep my balance. But a nursemaid 
with her young charge could not have been more care¬ 
ful than my two gaolers. Their hold tightened if I lost 
my footing even for a single instant. And by the time 
we reached the quayside Captain Swing’s men were 
practically carrying me, with my legs dragging useless¬ 
ly underneath. 

I perked up again when our little party finally halted. 
But I was given no time for any monkey business. For, 
as soon as they had hauled me to my feet, they thrust 
me in front of them and spread themselves out in a kind 
of screen behind. Right at the top of a steep flight of 
sea-stairs we were. And there was certainly no escape 
that way. The sheer stone wall towered up on one side, 
and, on the other, the Mersey ran black and evil-looking. 
Nothing but a fish would have survived long in that fast- 
moving flood. 

It could not have been long since the tide had covered 
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the lower steps entirely. The slime and green seaweed 
were still wet and oozy, and my heavy country boots 
threatened at any moment to slide away and shoot me 
into the water head foremost. 

At the bottom of the stairs, a little rowing boat was 
moored, a mere ship’s dinghy. When the two men 
climbed in after me, the water rose almost to the gun¬ 
wales. Then the man in the stern pushed off and the tidal 
race got hold of us. The boat settled as awkwardly in 
the stream as if it were sinking already and the little 
waves came breaking clean into her. The nearer of the 
two oarsmen offered to re-open my scalp for me with 
a sweep of his blade if I as much as made a single move¬ 
ment. 

As Fve said, the moonlight was shining full on Liver¬ 
pool. As soon as we had drawn out of the shadow of the 
quay, we were riding not on murk and blackness but 
on a great silver river. And I was so much overcome 
by the sight, with the dark outlines of the shipping 
looming up in the distance like so many islands, that 
for a moment I temporarily forgot about my plans for 
escaping. I just sat there gaping and I did not come to 
my senses until we had threaded our way across half 
a mile or so of crowded water. Then, at a sign from 
the man in the stern, the bow-oarsman shipped one of 
his oars and, pulling hard at the remaining one, brought 
the dinghy round in a half circle into the lee of one of 
the vessels. I saw that the name visible above the star¬ 
board trailboard was the Nero . 

The man in the stern had stopped sculling by now. 
Cupping his mouth with his hand, he hailed the dark 
side of the ship that loomed above us. 

“Ahoy there!” he cried upwards into space. “Let 
down a ladder somebody.” 

Whatever watch they were keeping must have been a 
pretty sleepy one. The oarsmen called out twice again, 
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and still there was no response from the ship but the 
slap of the waves against her sides, and the creaking of 
the blocks up aloft. From her lifelessness she might sim¬ 
ply have been a ghost ship. There seemed no purpose 
in flesh-and-blood trying to go aboard her. 

With only one man working his oar, our little dinghy 
had drifted past the dark waist of the ship and was now 
standing right under the bows. Here the moonlight was 
full on her. And, as I looked up, I found myself staring 
at the figurehead, a huge white face with fixed gleaming 
eyes and a red curved mouth that could have swallowed 
up a baby. It was a giantess’s face, and the body of the 
giantess swept down in a long sinuous curve to the wa¬ 
terline. I’m not ashamed to admit that I temporarily 
drew back at the sight of it. Of course I had read of 
figureheads before, but this was the first that I had ever 
actually seen close-to. And out there on the wide silent 
river, looking up into those dead, sightless eyes, it was 
like coming upon a female monster in a nightmare. 

But there was not time for any further of my silly 
fancies. For no sooner had the man in the stern hailed 
the Nero again, than a head and shoulders appeared 
alongside the bowsprit just above us. It was not an or¬ 
dinary head and shoulders, however. The figure, who¬ 
ever it was, was wearing a loose shirt open at the neck. 
And his face, framed in tufts of white hair, was tucked 
into a tasselled nightcap. But this was not the most star¬ 
tling part. A pair of lean and scrawny arms protruded 
from the shirt. And in each hand was held a pistol. In 
fact, all the welcome we got for our trouble was the 
pleasure of looking up into a brace of muzzles. 

The two oarsmen pulled off hurriedly as soon as they 
saw the danger that was hanging over them. Then, when 
they had reached what they regarded as a safe distance, 
the man in the stern began his explanations anew. 
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4 ‘Captain’s compliments,” he began, “we’ve got an¬ 
other member of the crew for you.” 

But the figure on the deck would have none of him. 

“You dirty, lying scum,” the words- came across the 
water clear enough in our direction. “D’you think I 
don’t know yer? D’you think yer smell doesn’t betray 
yer? You’re King’s men, that’s what you are. King’s 
men, come back to spy on me.” 

This conversation must have gone on for the better 
part of ten minutes, the two sailors trying hard to de¬ 
liver their piece of human goods to his destination, and 
the old fellow by the bowsprit hurling abuse and insults 
till I was afraid he would split himself. Finally he quiet¬ 
ened down a little and allowed us to approach near 
enough for him to look into our faces. 

He still promised to blow the bottom boards out of 
our boat if we showed any signs of sudden violence. 
And from sundry asides which he made to various other 
figures who were now gathered round, it was obvious 
that he had roused the entire ship’s company for action. 

Finally, the ship’s ladder was dropped snakily over 
the side and the two oarsmen brought the dinghy up 
alongside. Not that I cut a particularly graceful figure 
when I came to mount it. For, as soon as my fingers had 
so much as touched the nearest rung, the men who had 
rowed me there evidently felt that their work was 
finished. They pushed off from the ship’s side as hur¬ 
riedly as if the timbers had been red-hot. And, in the 
result, I was left dangling, up to my knees in the water, 
with the race-tide trying to drag me and the ladder 
along with it. 

I hung there dazed for a moment, catching my breath 
at the icy chill of the water. Indeed, I think it was the 
very iciness of that river that brought me to my senses. 
Summoning up the last bit of strength that was left in 
my body I hauled myself up to the second rung, and 
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then the third, finally getting my foot on to the bar that 
my fingers had first touched. And, all the time I was 
struggling, I heard voices shouting out advice to me as 
though I were someone as precious as Prince Regent. 

It wasn’t easy going even after I had both hands and 
feet firmly planted. I don’t know if you’ve ever tried to 
climb a rope-ladder up a ship’s side in mid-river. And, 
if you haven’t, you’d never believe how the thing 
squirms and wriggles away from you. It is like attempt¬ 
ing to shin up a water-spout. 

There was certainly help in plenty as soon as I was 
within arm’s reach of the men standing round the bul¬ 
warks. One of them grabbed me by the hair, another in¬ 
serted his hand in the collar-band of my jacket, and a 
third, reaching down lower still, laid hold of the belt 
about my middle. Then with a heave that threatened to 
tear my backbone into pieces, I was hauled up and 
dropped upon the deck like a large fish that they had 
just landed. 

Their recent tenderness, however, seemed to vanish 
the moment they had me safely aboard. Indeed, the only 
person who seemed inclined to interest himself at all 
was the old scarecrow with the pistols. Still grumbling 
and complaining at everybody, he came shambling into 
the group. And it was then that I really understood what 
had upset him. For at close quarters I could see that it 
was not merely a shirt but a night-shirt that he was 
wearing, and his long skinny ankles, thrust into a pair of 
loose slippers, were quite blue with the cold. In short, 
my arrival had dragged him from his bed-clothes, and 
he was as cross as an old maid who has had her after¬ 
noon nap interrupted. 

The first thing that he did when he saw me still resting 
there on the deck was to thrust one of his fire-arms into 
my ribs and tell me to stand up, sober and respectful, 
when addressing a superior. He was the First Mate, he 
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informed me, and it was under him that I would be serv¬ 
ing. Whatever he was, however, I couldn't have been 
quick enough about getting up to please him, and I got a 
pretty sharp crack over the ear from the butt of the 
other pistol before I was up on my legs. I was none too 
steady either, and I could feel myself swaying as I stood 
there. 

I think at any other time I would have laughed out¬ 
right at the sight of him. He wasn't much bigger than a 
large child, and what flesh he'd once had on him had 
dried and withered round his bones. His face was simply 
that of an ancient monkey’s. It was the sort of thing 
that ought to have been peeping from a tree-top. But 
what made it more grotesque still was the pair of spec¬ 
tacles which he wore lodged at the very bottom of his 
nose. Cut like half-moons the lenses were, and when he 
tried to look through them he had to tilt his head so far 
back that he seemed in danger of toppling over. 

But the fact that he was such an odd little object did 
not prevent him from having a great sense of his impor¬ 
tance. The Lord High Admiral himself, let alone First * 
Mate, he might have been from the way he questioned 
me. First of all, he came up very close and peered into 
my face as though he expected to recognise me. Then, 
evidently relieved, or disappointed he demanded to 
know my name, my age, my parents’ occupation, 
whether there was smallpox in my village, and whether I 
had just been released from prison. For every answer I 
gave him he drew in his breath sharply between his teeth 
and shook his head disapprovingly. Then muttering 
something about having no time or inclination to train 
apprentices, he proceeded to cross-examine me about my 
knowledge of the sea. Had I ever been on board ship 
before? Could I box a compass? Could I reef a sail? 
Could I splice a rope? Could I do any of the one-hun- 
dred-and-one other things that a sailor lives by? 
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At my answers, his temper very nearly choked him. 
And, finally, with a lot of mutterings that I didn’t 
properly catch, he turned his back on me and, beckon¬ 
ing to one of the sailors who were standing by, ordered 
him to take me to my quarters. 

The sailor whom he had selected to be my attendant 
was a squat, square box of a man with astonishingly 
china-blue eyes set in a face that was the colour and 
texture of a well-done joint. Compared with the others 
around him you wouldn’t exactly have called him ugly. 
At least not if you could have excused the colour of his 
hair. This crowning ornament was a bright flower-pot 
tint, and of a texture that I had previously seen only 
in the tails and manes of horses. It grew, moreover, in 
tufts from the centre as if it had been planted in a single 
clump and never properly out-bedded. 

I didn’t like his manners because, instead of telling me 
what part of the ship I was bound for, he merely got 
hold of my ear and gave it a tug that came pretty near 
to removing it altogether. And, even when he was con¬ 
ducting me, he still adopted the same simple procedure 
when I was in doubt as to my direction. There was 
something else about his manners that I didn’t fancy. 
For not one word during the whole time did he address 
to me. I might simply have been a stray animal that he 
was leading. It was not until later that I discovered that 
the poor fellow had been dumb from birth, and was re¬ 
garded as being a little simple-minded as well. 

When we came to the steep companion-way that led 
down into the very bowels of the ship, he apparently 
felt that he had come far enough. I was still standing at 
the top of the nearly vertical flight, gazing apprehen¬ 
sively down into the evil-smelling vault below, when he 
suddenly put his knee into the small of my back and sent 
me pitching down face foremost. I landed sprawling full 
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across the boards, too stunned and shaken even to regain 
my feet. 

And, as I lay there, I heard the door above me slam to 
with a crash. Then there was the unmistakable sound of 
a key turning in a lock. 

I can’t pretend that I remember very clearly all the 
details of my first night aboard the Nero. All I have is a 
confused memory of picking myself up and climbing 
into one of the bunks that lined the side. 

And it was as well that I did so. For, while the dark 
scuttle beside my head showed that it was still a long 
way off morning, the door at the top of the companion- 
ladder opened again and revealed the stars. The doorway 
let in more than starlight, however. For the noises of 
the night came with it. There was the unmistakable 
sound of a scuffle in the darkness up above. Then the 
frame of the doorway was suddenly blotted out by a 
struggling figure, striving desperately to retain his 
balance. And a moment later the same figure was flying 
through the air as I had done before him. 

F^e landed just below me. Near enough, in fact, for me 
to hear the gasp as all his breath was knocked clean out 
of his body. It was an unlovely sort of ejaculation, and 
I was ready to believe that it meant that the poor man 
was dead. For a moment I was too scared to look. But 
overcoming my fears, I rested my two hands on the edge 
of the bunk and.peered down. What I saw there was not 
as bad as it might have been. The man was not dead by 
any means. He was stirring. But there was still a shock in 
store for me. For, when he turned his head in my direc¬ 
tion, I recognised him. He was my own drunk sailorman, 
the same tipsy, frightened creature who had asked me to 
stand by him for protection. 

While I watched, he sat up and very gingerly began 
feeling himself all over. He was muttering thickly to 
himself as he did so. 


“The wolves!” he said helplessly. “They’ve got me. 
Closed in while I was sleeping, the whole pack of them. 
Finished. That’s what I am—finished.” 

At the words, large tears started trickling down his 
cheeks. And, grown man as he was, he covered his face 
with his hands—his big, tattoo-disfigured hands—and sat 
there blubbering. 


VIII 




The “ Nero’s ” 
Reputation 




If anyone had asked me, 
I would have said that I hadn’t slept at all that night. It 
seemed at the time that I just lay there, the pain in my 
head ebbing and returning. But asleep I must have tfeen. 
For, when the door at the top of the companion-way 
opened once again, I found myself blinking upwards into 
a world of bright sunlight and blue sky. And there, jerk¬ 
ing his thumb over his shoulder in the direction of the 
deck, stood the little carroty chaired monster who had 
kicked me down those stairs the night before. 

Remember, I had still to discover that the man was 
dumb. And, in consequence, I judged that it was merely 
his natural surliness that accounted for his sour be¬ 
haviour. Indeed, to teach him a lesson in manners, I had 
more than half a mind not to stir a muscle until he con¬ 
sented to address me like a fellow Christian. But the 
groaner down below me had struggled to his feet almost 
at once. And it was evident that his night’s rest had re- 
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stored him. For, by now, he was in a defiant fighting 
mood. Supporting himself on the rail beside him, he de¬ 
manded to be taken before the Captain so that he could 
be put ashore again immediately. And, even after he was 
up the ladder and out of sight, I could still hear him 
threatening the punishment of the law if he were not 
returned ashore without delay. 

My curiosity taking possession of me, I decided to 
follow. And it would have been better for me if I had 
been as prompt as my companion. For the only reward 
which I got for waiting was to receive someone’s heel 
full in my eye as soon as I thrust my head out of the 
bunk. I drew back sharply. And, to my astonishment, 
I saw a pair of bony legs that had clearly missed the last 
half-dozen bath nights, dangling down in space from the 
upper bunk above me. Then the tails of a striped shirt, 
also not so clean as it might have been, came into view. 
And, a moment later, the rest of the shirt slid past me, 
its occupant holding his boots pressed firmly to his 
chest with one hand, while with the other he grasped 
the edge of my berth to lower himself on to the floor¬ 
boards. 

As it was the first hint that there had been three of us 
sharing that locked cabin in the Nero’s forepeak, natur¬ 
ally enough I stared pretty hard at my dirty bedfellow 
of the night before. At first glimpse—and it was still 
only the back view that I was getting—there seemed 
nothing much to which I should take objection. He 
looked a mild and inoffensive little man of anything 
between fifty-five and sixty. So mild and inoffensive, in 
fact, that I reckoned he had deliberately laid low and 
said nothing just to keep himself out of harm’s way when 
first I, and then the drunk sailorman, had made our 
sudden swallow-dives down the length of the com¬ 
panion-ladder. But, when he turned, I was not so sure 
either of him or of his age. Under the bald crown, the 
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sallow small-eyed face, showed an alert and shifting 
liveliness that might have fitted into any period of life. 
It was one of those bloodless, crafty faces that you see 
among lawyers and bailiffs. That’s what I christened 
him then and there—the Bailiff. I couldn’t help wonder¬ 
ing why such a man should have chosen the calling of 
the sea. 

He had got one boot on already and was just about to 
squeeze his other foot into its fellow when a square flat 
packet slid out of the toe of the boot and on to the 
floor. As soon as he saw that little envelope, criss-crossed 
with black tape and with a red seal upon the knots, he 
fairly pounced upon it. I don’t think that I’ve ever seen 
a man move faster. With his sharp pointed nose project¬ 
ing and his eyes fixed before him, he was like a heron 
stabbing at a fish. And he was just as nimble in re-con¬ 
cealing his pet possession. With a quick shove of his 
fist he had stowed it away again and was hurriedly 
ramming his toes home to keep his little treasure-chest 
secure. 

Then, hobbling a little because of the discomfort that 
he had imposed upon himself, he came over to me. And 
I was right in thinking that he might not prove so harm¬ 
less as I had first reckoned him. For, giving me one of 
the yellowest, toothiest smiles that I have ever had 
specially prepared for me, he narrowed down his eye¬ 
lids until his face was simply divided by twin slits, and 
cocked his head very knowingly to one side. 

“There’s a lot of things on board any ship,” he said, 
“as it’s better not to notice too particular. What you’ve 
just seen may be one of them. Or it may not. But if you 
want a happy and prosperous voyage and get back safe 
and sound to your mammy at the end of it, you’ll forget 
you was looking just now. See? Just forget all about it.” 

Then his two hands shot out as he was speaking and 
he gripped me by the lapels of my jacket. 
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“Don’t deny you was looking,” he said between his 
teeth, all traces of the smile having disappeared by 
now. “Because I was watching you. Watching you all 
the time. And I shall be watching you as long as we’re 
together. There’s a lot of things, remember, can happen 
to a young lad on board a strange ship.” 

He let go of my coat as abruptly as he had taken hold. 
And, with the same siekly glittering smile returning to 
his face, he put his hand upon my knee and petted me. 

“But there’s no reason why we need fall out if you 
decide to be a nice sensible lad,” he went on coaxingly. 
“You might be very useful to me. And I might be very 
useful to you. Because it’s only fair to warn a youngster 
like yourself that there’s desperate men aboard the Nero . 
Men who’ll stop at nothing. And your only hope of 
safety is to have one good friend to turn to.” 

This dubious and unpleasant sermon was interrupted 
from above by a lusty shout of “Tumble up there,” and 
my self-appointed guardian hurriedly left me to myself 
and advanced towards the ladder. Even in the way he 
moved I could not help noticing that there was some¬ 
thing oddly cringing and gliding about his motions. 
And he was already touching his forelock by the time 
he stepped on deck. 

I followed as rapidly as I was able, for either the tide 
had turned or the wind had freshened considerably, and 
the ship was rolling unmistakably by now. It was as 
much as I could do to keep my balance and when I 
emerged I caught my foot on the worn brass edging 
of the top step and stumbled. That stumble was my 
polite salvation. For, as I pitched forward, a rope’s end 
descended on the deck behind me with a whack like a 
flail’s end. And, turning round, I saw the same irascible 
old gentleman who had pointed his pistols at me when 
I had first come aboard. 

It was obvious that his disturbed night’s rest had done 
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nothing to improve his temper. He simply stood there 
glaring at us. And a somewhat unlovely sight we must 
have presented. For we were all three of us unwashed 
and frowsty, with our clothes as crumpled as if we had 
been sleeping in them from our cradle. What’s more, 
my two shipmates were badly in need of some fierce 
attention from a razor. The chins of both of them were 
fringed with a prickly stubble that you could have used 
for an emery board. 

My original saiiorman was the first to open the con¬ 
versation. 

Squaring his shoulders, he confronted the First Mate 
with as much dignity as he could muster. He was stone 
sober by now but he still had bloodshot, feverish-looking 
eyeballs, and his hands trembled as he stood there. 

“I was brought aboard by force and duress,” he de¬ 
claimed loudly. “And I demand to be set ashore again. 
There’s a penalty for kidnap . . 

He was not allowed, however, even to finish his sen¬ 
tence. For the words immediately sent the Mate into 
a fresh rage. With shouts of “Mutiny!” and “Put his 
carcase into irons,” he ordered two of the seamen who 
were standing by to seize him. And this they did as 
though they were thoroughly accustomed to laying 
rough hands on their own shipmates. 

“Bring him here,” roared the Mate. 

Obediently they frog-marched their prisoner up to 
him. And, as soon as he was stationed within range of 
his master’s crescent-shaped spectacles, the Mate pro¬ 
duced a tattered leather-bound tome which he thrust 
into the man’s face. It was the ship’s register of the 
crew. 

“Is that your signature or isn’t it, you lying, evil- 
minded slob?” 

My saiiorman regarded it for a moment, his lips 
twitching. He was still keeping up a fine show of in- 
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dependence, and I wondered if, at our first meeting, I 
had misjudged the courage that was in him. 

“It might be anybody’s. Or nobody’s,” he answered. 
“One cross is very like another. Besides, I was drunk 
last night. I don’t remember.” 

“Then, you should have spoken before we dropped 
the Pilot,” the Mate told him. “I’ll tolerate no rebellious 
hands under me. And if you’re not obedient by nature, 
by Heaven I’ll undertake to make you so.” 

He spat at the man’s feet as he was speaking and jerked 
a blunt thumb over the ship’s side. 

“Take him and show him,” he said. “Let him see what 
his idleness has led to. And you can take these other fine 
gentlemen along with you. The work of a ship don’t 
stop just because half the crew is snoring.” 

The little group of us crossed over to the gunwale. 
And, edging my way forward, I turned to look at Liver¬ 
pool. But Liverpool was there beside the ship no longer. 
All that remained of its docks and sheds and taverns was 
a dark smudge upon the skyline. Between us stood a 
great sheet of steel-gray water. And about half a mile 
astern bobbed a small boat with two figures in it. It 
looked lost and lonely on that broad expanse of river 
widening into sea. 

“There he goes!” exclaimed the First Mate exultantly, 
coming up close behind us. “There’s the Pilot. Dropped 
twenty minutes past. And no way of recalling him!” 

He stood there, grinning at us and showing his gums. 

“And now that you’ve learnt your lesson,” he said, 
“you can learn your manners too. I want no further 
trouble from any of you so long as you’re aboard the 
Nero” 

His last sentence was spoken with no more violence 
and ferocity than was apparently natural in all his 
speech. But it produced a most extraordinary effect on 
the defiant sailorman. His legs seemed to give way under 
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him. And I could see even under his growth of beard 
that he had gone pale and ashy. Lifting up his eyes until 
only the whites of them were showing, he put his two 
hands together as if he were praying. 

a The Nero!” he said, his voice quaking. “Oh, Lord, 
preserve each one of us if we’re aboard the Nero!” 


IX 
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Trouble in the 
Captain’s Cabin 
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It is hard to say what is the 
strangest thing about being in a ship for the first time. 
The fact is that there is nothing which isn’t strange. And 
for me, who had never even set eyes upon the sea before 
the previous night, it was, perhaps, stranger than for 
most. 

Not that I was given much time for fancy thinking. 
For as soon as the monkey-faced little Mate had de¬ 
livered himself of a final sermon on indiscipline, and had 
described the separate and wonderfully savage punish¬ 
ments for everything from mere idling to striking an 
officer, he made me over to his Second, Mr. Zion. 

Mr. Raphael Zion was a Cornishman. And people say 
that the Cornish have the blood of the Phoenicians in 
their veins. You could well have believed it from Mr. 
Zion’s swarthiness. He had a dark, crumpled face like an 
old boot, and a left hand that lacked everything on it 
except the thumb and index-finger. At first glance it 
might have seemed a pretty useless sort of ending for a 
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limb. But that hand could come together with the 
strength of a lobster’s claws. And before I had left the 
Nero I was to witness Mr. Zion squeeze the life out of 
a man’s windpipe using nothing but that same awful 
pair of nippers. 

Left to himself, he might have been a decent enough 
sort of mule for a master. But, as it was, he was easily 
the most miserable man on board. For he had his own 
master, the First Mate. And that was the cause of all 
the trouble. The First Mate would not leave him alone 
even for an instant. From the first peep of daybreak till 
the fall of night, he harried him unmercifully. It was, 
“Mr. Zion, why hasn’t that chafing gear been put on?” 
or “Mr. Zion, stow that gear,” or “Mr. Zion, that hatch- 
cover is working loose again.” 

And, because of this constant nagging, the poor fel¬ 
low had long ago lost the better part of his wits. He was 
for ever changing his instructions simply from fear of 
leaving something else undone. At one moment on his 
orders we would be washing down the decks. Then, in 
the very middle of the swabbing, he would call off a 
couple of us to slush the try-sail-mast. And before we 
were half-through with the dirty job and still up to our 
elbows in the rancid-smelling grease, we would be called 
away once more to scrape the cable. In the result, noth¬ 
ing was ever properly finished and done with, and the 
Mate would immediately re-raise his old peevish cry of 
Mr. Zion! Mr. Zion! Where the blue-devils are you, 
Mr. Zion?” And all this was a great pity because Mr. 
Zion was probably the best seaman that there was on 
board. 

I wasn’t exactly lonely that first day at sea. And that 
was because I had my old friend, the drunk sailorman, 
for company. But I can’t pretend that he did very much 
to raise my spirits. Quite the contrary, in fact. I’ve never 
known a man to change so rapidly. From the very 
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minute he had discovered in what ship he was sailing, 
he was like someone who had seen a ghost. His face 
remained the same dirty grey that it had gone when he 
first heard the name Nero, and the muscles in his face 
continued to twitch and tremble. But what was worse 
still was that as he worked beside me he kept on mut¬ 
tering. I remember particularly one phrase that he ut¬ 
tered. We were both down on our knees holystoning 
when he suddenly laid his bare hand, with the tattoo- 
marks all over it, flat on the wet timber and addressed 
the deck. “Coffin wood,” was what he said. 

But there was more than the meanderings of my old 
sailorman to help the day pass quickly. Because I was the 
youngest member of the crew, and because Mr. Zion 
had evidently already grown tired of trying to make a 
sailor of me, he gave me a wad of oakum and a chunk of 
powderstone and set me to polishing the brasswork. 
It was the cabin door-handles that were worrying him. 
And I suspect that what he really wanted was to hit on 
something that the First Mate had not thought of first. 
At all events he turned me into a house-maid. And be¬ 
cause of this change in status I chanced on something 
that I would otherwise have missed. 

My new duties took me below decks to a part of the 
ship into which I had not so far penetrated. And I can’t 
say that I was by any means sorry to go below. Down 
here the pitching of the ship was less violent. And this 
was certainly just as well. Already my stomach was turn¬ 
ing over and warning me that it might misbehave itself 
disastrously at any moment. 

It’s a dismal, depressing business, sea-sickness. It cuts 
you clean in two. You feel as though the lower half of 
you has committed suicide while the upper part obsti¬ 
nately goes on living. And by the time you’ve brought 
up your breakfast in half a dozen instalments you begin 
to wish that your upper portion would go the way of 
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your lower one. I didn’t want to disgrace myself, so one 
of the first things I did was to shift my bucket where it 
would be handy if it was needed suddenly. According 
to my calculation there was still at least one fragment of 
ship’s biscuit that was roaming round inside me looking 
for escape. 

It was the main alleyway of the ship in which I found 
myself. Two solid-looking cabin doors, both with shock¬ 
ingly discoloured door-handles, confronted me. And, at 
the end, stood a door more massive still and with even 
dirtier brasswork. With my bucket alongside me for 
safety I set to work, crumbling off the powder with my 
nail and rubbing hard with the oakum. 

After the flurry and bluster of the elements up above, 
however, it seemed unnaturally still and stagnant in the 
alleyway. It was like working in a catacomb. And it 
was lonely. I might have been the last living thing in an 
abandoned ship. There was nothing around me but the 
creakings of the hull and the shrill squeak of the oil- 
lamp as it tilted and righted itself in its mountings just 
above my head. She was an old ship, the Nero. And, 
listening to the shudders and groaning of the baulks, 
you might have thought that at any moment her wooden 
walls were ready to fall down like Jericho’s and deposit 
us all into the wet vaults beneath. 

Then, above the muttering of the.timber, I heard 
voices. They were faint muffled voices, scarcely audible 
at first. But somehow I guessed that they were angry 
voices; hostile, angry voices coming from behind a stout 
teak door. I stopped my rubbing and listened. And the 
odd thing is that in my excitement I stopped feeling sea¬ 
sick. Ignoring the bucket at my feet I went forward 
and stood still to listen. 

I was not left in doubt much longer. There was a row 
going on all right. At first I could hear no more than 
isolated words. But they were enough for me to gauge 
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the general temperature of the conversation. “Liar . . . 
scum . .trickster . . . vermin . . .” These were among 
the mildest of the, pleasantries that reached me. 

I suppose that I should have stopped up my ears and 
returned to my door-handles. But that would have been 
too much to ask of human nature. My curiosity was 
about red-hot by now. The Nero was obviously a queer 
ship with some queer things happening in her. And, as 
one of the family, I felt that I had a right to know what 
was going on around me. So, instead of returning to my 
work, I went forward.* And I soon discovered how it 
was that I had been able to overhear so much of this 
private exchange already. It was because the cabin-door, 
secured on its hasp, stood open some three inches. 

What is more, I found that through this narrow gap I 
could see as well as hear. But I had to be careful. For I 
couldn’t afford to be caught. In consequence, I was 
forced to flatten myself up against the wall as though I 
had been nailed there. And naturally this restricted 
things pretty badly. 

There was a greatcoat hanging on a hook inside the 
cabin that obscured my view still further. But, through 
a fold in the sleeve, I could make out the head and 
shoulders of a man. One glance was enough. I would 
have known anywhere those enormous, bloated shoul¬ 
ders, and that head of black crinkly lambswool. The man 
with his back to me was Captain Swing. 

We had not met since I had sent him crashing oyer 
in the alehouse, and I was in some doubt as to what kind 
of welcome I might expect from him. But for the time 
being at least he was too much preoccupied with present 
company to have any interest in past acquaintances. 
He was leaning forward, speaking in a cold, threatening 
voice to someone just outside my line of sight. 

“You knew the conditions before you signed,” he was 
saying. “You knew what risks you were taking.” 
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There was a pause. 

“There hadn’t been no trouble when I signed,” the 
other man replied, in a voice which I seemed to recog¬ 
nise. “Not a trace of it. How was I to know the officers 
were coming aboard?” 

Captain Swing leant forward. There was no pause 
this time. And his voice was colder and more threatening 
than before. 

“And what did they find?” he demanded. “Nothing. 
Not so much as a pair of irons in the whole bottom.” 

But the other man was not to be satisfied so easily. 

“They had their suspicions, hadn’t they? ” he inquired 
meaningly. “They didn’t visit any other ship. Not one.” 

From where I was standing I could see the Captain’s 
neck thicken and swell across his collar as he answered: 

“And no doubt we’ll be the only one they visit when 
we get back,” he retorted, his voice rising. “The one 
and only ship in all Liverpool. And still they’ll be wasting 
their time inspecting us.” 

He shifted his position in the chair and suddenly 
shook his fist in front of him. 

“But, by thunder, if they did find anything and if you 
swung for it, you’ve been paid, haven’t you? You’ve 
had your price per head, Mr. Smew!” 

The other man, the one who was invisible to me, 
paused again before replying. He was evidently anxious 
not to say anything that might set Captain Swing’s tem¬ 
per off at full-cock again. 

“Now, Captain, we’ve sailed together before,” he said 
with a whine in his voice and evidently choosing his 
words carefully as he went along. “You know me for a 
reasonable and fair-dealing man. We’ve never fallen out 
before. But everyone has to think of himself sometimes. 
And that’s all Fm doing now.” He blew his nose 
apologetically, and resumed, “It’s the price per cap. as is 
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troubling me,” he explained. “It’s the same as it always 
was, isn't it? Not a halfpenny more, even though the 
risk’s gone up till suicide would be safer. Half a crown 
a head isn’t a lot, not for a family man. If we’re inter¬ 
cepted, Captain Swing, what happens? What does me 
widow do if we’re intercepted?” 

He-paused again. 

“Now I’ve got a proposal to make.” He went on, the 
words coming slower and more haltingly. “Suppose we 
said five shillings. Or even four-and-six. If it was four- 
and-six I’d sail you wherever you wanted to go. No 
questions asked. No answers wanted. It’s not a lot, con¬ 
siderin’ the nature of the work.” 

But the speaker might have saved himself the trouble 
of his select choice of words. His tact could not have 
been more misplaced. For the effect upon Captain 
Swing was instantaneous and alarming. And from where 
I was sitting I could see everything-or nearly every¬ 
thing. His right arm buried itself for a moment in his 
side-pocket and then reappeared. By now the hand was 
grasping a double-barrelled horse-pistol. And, by the 
time the firearm was levelled at his man, the Captain s 
clumsy-looking thumbs had already set the twin ham- 
mers. 

His voice, too, was as alarming as his behaviour. He 
was bellowing like a bull of Bashan. 

“Mr. Smew!” he roared, his whole body quivering, 
“you will take this ship where I order you. You will 
carry what merchandise I instruct. And if you ever 
question my orders again I’ll have you put in irons. I m 
not an easy-going man when my plans are being 
thwarted. And I tell you this to teach you your lesson, 
Mr. Smew. Half a crown a head the price remains and 
dead ’uns deducted. Now get back to your work, Mr. 
Smew, and remember your manners!” 
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At the words, the man opposite to him rose to his 
feet and I found myself looking full at him over Captain 
Swing's huge shoulder. 

It was the First Mate who had been the other party 
in that conversation. Evidently bully had met bigger 
bully. 






The Mysterious 
Sloop 




When I was called back on 
deck I carried my secret with me. And as it turned out, 
I was lucky that it remained a secret at all. For, as I’ve 
explained, the tete-a-tete in the cabin broke up some¬ 
what sooner than I had reckoned and I was very nearly 
detected. 

I was just on the point of tip-toeing quickly back to 
my bucket and powder-stone when the door behind me 
was flung open and a heavy pewter ink-stand the size 
of a pint pot went shooting past my head. I ducked, and 
a fine commotion the thing made. The alley-lamp hung 
right in its path. And as the ink-stand hit it full-square, 
the screwed-on lid came asunder, drenching everything 
around it with gouts of best Indian ink and a lavish 
dilution of cheap naphtha. Not that I need have worried. 
The ink-stand had not been aimed at me. The First 
Mate had been the target. And the ink-stand itself had, 
so to speak, been merely the Captain's parting shot in 
the stormy little interview. 
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I don’t think that the Mate even noticed me standing 
there, because he went by so fast. And a moment later 
when the Captain himself came to the door to assure 
himself as to the fate of his late visitor, I could tell from 
the blankness of his stare that he didn’t recognise me. 
He merely growled something about a lazy young dog 
and ordered me to clear up the mess instead of simply 
staring there gaping at it. 

I don’t have to tell you how often in my mind I went 
backwards and forwards through that conversation 
which I had just heard. And the more I pondered it, the 
more obscure and mysterious it became. There was only 
one thing for it: to keep my eyes open and my wits 
about me. Something told me that if I did so I would find 
out the meaning before the 'voyage was over. 

We were standing right out to sea by now. And it 
was a wide, watery world that encompassed us. The 
waves were carved out of the level surface in great 
furrows. Indeed, casting your eye across the full ex¬ 
panse, it was like having a whole ploughed field coming 
down to meet you. And because we were crossing it 
from corner to corner, so to speak, we slid and wal¬ 
lowed. But the wind was with us, and we spread more 
canvas. The fore royal was set, and the main topsail 
swelled and bellied. Soon the log line following its chip 
over the tafferel showed seven and a half knots. And, 
for once, the First Mate appeared satisfied. As well he 
might have been. For the Nero was no youngster. And 
the wood in her was old and rotten. When we reached 
the trades, and other ships were crowding on every 
inch they possessed, the Nero had to sail half-covered. 
Anything like a full spread would have torn the masts 
clean out of her. Navigating the Nero I soon learned 
was as dainty and delicate a business as driving a farm- 
cart with a broken axle-shaft. 

We had been at sea three days by now. Our course 
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was set east-south-east, and we followed it as closely as 
if we had been running on a pair of rails. Indeed, it 
seemed that nothing short of a storm or calm could have 
knocked our ancient tramcar even so much as a single 
point off her compass bearing. Then in the first dog¬ 
watch, just as the light was failing, something happened 
that set me wondering. The look-out man gave a cry 
that there was a sail on the larboard bow. 

The sea is so lonely that the sight of a sail rouses in¬ 
terest at any time. I’ve seen tired hands, sailormen who 
have been twenty and thirty years afloat, swing them¬ 
selves out of their hammocks just for the excitement of 
seeing some other vessel. On this occasion the bulwarks 
were soon crowded. And Mr. Zion came up, his brows 
contracted, staring out to sea. There was nothing yet, 
however, which any of us on deck could discover. The 
strange ship, whatever she was, was still over the line 
of the horizon. Even if she were bearing down full on 
us, it would be another ten or fifteen minutes before so 
much as the whole of her topsails appeared. And in all 
probability, as so often happens at sea, the look-out man 
stuck up there fifty feet above the rest of us would be 
the only one to feast his eyes on something firm and 
solid. But even the half-promise of a sail was better than 
no promise at all. And when the second dog-watch was 
piped, nobody turned below. Mr. Zion in particular had 
not moved from his position. He was like a statue stand¬ 
ing there, his dark face crumpled into a fresh honey¬ 
comb of lines as he screwed his eyes up, peering. 

Then the look-out man gave out his cry again. This 
time it was to report that his find was twin-masted, and 
rigged as a brig. And almost as he spoke we caught our 
own first glimpse of the visitor. Like a corner of a hand¬ 
kerchief thrust above a distant hedgeside it was, and I 
could make nothing of it, But Mr. Zion was interested 
all right. 
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Cupping his mouth to his hand, he bawled upwards 
to the look-out: 

“What course is she making?” he demanded. 

“South-south-east, sir,” the answer reached him. 
“She’ll pass astern of us.” 

Her mast-heads were now clearly visible and I judge 
that there must have been some six or seven miles still 
separating us. The way things were, it looked as though 
we should have a fine view of her. And Nature was on 
our side in this arrangement. Within the hour the sun 
would have passed over, and it would be nightfall. But 
for the time being a broad band of scarlet was stretched 
across the Western sky like a banner. And it was against 
this banner that the unknown ship was pressing into 
view, her upper yardarms showing. 

Mr. Zion had not moved from his position at the gun¬ 
wale. The sight of the approaching vessel appeared to 
have transfixed him. She might have been the ghost of 
his dead wife from the way he was staring at her. Then, 
without a word, he turned on his heel and left us. But 
only for a moment. He returned almost immediately 
with Mr. Smew beside him. And Mr. Smew promptly 
began elbowing his way forward. Even before he had 
reached the side, Mr. Smew had his telescope ready. 
And from the thoroughness with which he surveyed the 
stranger you would have said that he could have recog¬ 
nised her again anywhere. Then, with a gesture of angry 
desperation, he thrust the spyglass into Mr. Zion’s claw 
hand. The thumb and forefinger closed round, encir¬ 
cling it, and Mr. Zion’s face grew darker. He opened his 
mouth to say something, but Mr. Smew interrupted 
him. By now the First Mate was standing four-square 
with his arms akimbo, bawling up into the shrouds. 

“Are you dumb and blind up there?” he was roaring. 
“Are you asleep? What manner of ship is she? Speak, 
you fool, can’t you? Tell us something.” 
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The circle of faces on the deck was tilted upwards in 
the direction of Mr. Smew’s wrath, and the ship herself 
was temporarily forgotten. We were all goggling hard 
at the strained, anxious features of the look-out man. 
In an effort to make his voice carry he was leaning so 
far out of the crow’s-nest that he threatened at any 
instant to come toppling down into the midst of us. But 
the words he uttered were enough to send all eyes 
swinging out to sea again. 

“She’s a sloop, sir,” he reported. “One of His 
Majesty’s sloops.” 

The answer seemed, if it were possible, to enrage Mr. 
Smew still further. He fairly danced up and down 
when he heard it. 

“Of course, it’s a sloop, you fool,” he screamed back 
at him. “But how many guns does she carry? That’s 
what I’m asking you. How many guns?” 

The answer given by the look-out man was inter¬ 
cepted and drowned by a sudden gust of wind which 
tore across the ship at that moment. She heeled over 
savagely. No one heard a single word that the man had 
uttered and he was left up there mouthing vacantly 
into space. 

It was at that moment that Captain Swing appeared. 

His presence had a strangely sobering effect on those 
around him. It was as though in the half dusk a darker 
shadow had suddenly fallen on the deck. He regarded 
the figures gathered there and then glanced for a 
moment casually upwards at the crow’s-nest. 

“Is there trouble, Mr. Smew?” he inquired. 

“Sloop-of-war on the larboard bow, sir,” he replied. 

“Is the look-out man sober and reliable?” the Captain 
demanded. 

“He’s a good man, sir, the idle, slob,” Mr. Smew as¬ 
sured him. 

But Captain Swing had apparently already forgotten 
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about the look-out man. By now he had turned his 
back, and with face raised up so that his dense curls 
were covering up his collar, was contemplating the eve¬ 
ning sky. And he was doing so with a kind of calm dis¬ 
approval that might have belonged to some old shepherd 
who fears rain before the morning. 

“Mr. Smew,” he said at last. “I don’t like the trim of 
this vessel. She’s sailing too close before the wind. 
Kindly redress the ship, Mr. Smew. Our course lies east 
of where she’s making for.” 

The words were spoken calmly and with deliberation. 
That they were empty nonsense every man on deck 
was perfectly well aware. There is no one, Captain or 
galley-boy, who can set a course without first consult¬ 
ing the compass. But the purport of what he had said was 
understood clearly enough. By telling Mr. Smew to put 
the Nero's head round to the east, he was ensuring that 
the mysterious sloop would have to give a stem chase 
if she was so minded. And remember when he gave the 
order there had still been no indication that the sloop 
intended chasing us at all. 

But over went the helm all the same, and we all felt 
the effect of it as the ship shuddered. It’s queer the way 
a ship seems to resent any sudden.interference with her 
progress. She’s like a horse that knows its own mind. 
But the Nero obeyed her orders under protest and the 
sloop slowly changed her position over the gunwales and 
was now visible directly under the spanker boom. The 
pursuit—if that was what it truly was—had begun in real 
earnest. 

We were not left in doubt much longer, however. 
The next time the look-out man called it was to give us 
a piece of news that was to set a seal on the whole opera¬ 
tion. 

“Stranger putting on her stunsails,” the man reported. 
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“She's carrying full canvas now, sir. And she’s veered 
two points. Ship sailing on same course, sir.” 

It must have been the very news which Captain 
Swing had most been fearing. But, if it was, he gave no 
sign of it. The features under the dahlia-shaped mass 
of curls remained inflexible and unperturbed. With his 
shoulders squared and his huge red hands folded behind 
his back he stood staring out across the Nero's quarter. 

There was no doubt in the mind of any of us which 
was the faster ship. Th t'Nero, as I’ve already made 
plain to you, was old. Old, and no more than barely 
sea-worthy. Also she had been built greedily, as the 
saying goes. Instead of laying her down with the sort 
of lines that would cleave the water without disturbing 
it, her ribs had been bulged and swollen till she was 
like an old sow with a fat belly. And all so that a Liver¬ 
pool merchant, himself probably as fat as the ship he 
chartered, could make an extra profit out of the addi¬ 
tional merchandise she carried. 

But warships are built with no thought of profit. They 
are designed as good ships should be. If you were to see 
the bare bones of a sloop standing on the stocks of a 
ship-builder’s yard, it might be at the skeleton of some 
ocean greyhound that you were looking. 

If there was one man among us more aware than an¬ 
other of the difference between the sailing qualities of 
the two vessels, it must have been Captain Swing. But 
there was precious little that he could do to improve 
matters. And he knew it. In particular, he was at a dis¬ 
advantage as regards his topsails. There is never any 
wind worth calling wind down at sea-level. That is 
why, from the beginnings of things, seamen have been 
thrusting up their masts higher and higher to try to get 
a hold of any layer of air that’s really moving. But it’s 
up at the masthead that the strain is greatest. Even 
twenty square feet of canvas up there exerts a more 
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dangerous leverage than two hundred on the main-sail 
level. And all that Captain Swing dared carry were his 
main and stunsails. 

As I’ve noticed many times since, it is usually the man 
in command who is calmest. It was no exception on this 
occasion. For while Mr. Smew was still raving at the 
look-out man, and Mr. Zion was clasping and re-clasping 
the rail with his unpleasant claw-hand, Captain Swing 
was as steady and silent as a sphinx. But even though 
his big frame was unmoving, his eyes were far from 
stationary. They kept shifting from the horizon to the 
sails, and then back to the horizon again. It was dusk 
already. And it was soon evident that Captain Swing 
was engaged not merely in a race between two ships 
at sea but between the failing light and his own meagre 
spread of canvas. 

Finally he spoke: 

“Mr. Smew,” he said sternly. “Those sails are drying 
too rapidly. There’s no surface on them. Call all hands 
to douse sails.” 

He had become noticeably more precise and formal 
in emergency. By now he might have been a baronet 
speaking to his butler. But Mr. Smew interpreted the 
words in the spirit in which they were intended. 

“Mr. Zion,” he roared, “what are the men all loafing 
for? Put them on to the buckets immediately or I’ll take 
the skin off their backs for them. Keep the sails drenched 
until nightfall.” 

Captain Swing’s hands unfolded for a moment and 
came together again. 

“I mentioned nothing about nightfall, Mr. Smew,” 
he said severely. 

The meaning of the last remark was lost to us, how¬ 
ever, for canvas buckets require a deal of filling and you 
never realise how wide a sail is until you set out to keep 
it wet all over. Naturally the wind dries it like washing 
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on a line. And the importance of what we were doing 
can be seen by looking in any backyard on laundry day. 
The wet sheets and tableclothes hang down stiff and 
hard like boards. But when they are dry they billow and 
toss: they let the wind escape under them. And it was 
our duty to keep the Nero's canvas as soaking as any 
kitchen dish-clout that has escaped the wringer. 

Because we were doubling to and from the ship’s side 
with the buckets we did not have much opportunity 
of taking stock of our pursuer. But in the intervals of 
sluicing down the sails each of us did turn his head to 
catch a glimpse of her. And there she was. Dead over 
our own stern and steadily growing larger. Already 
her lower yards were clearly visible. While we were 
wallowing like a duck she must have been flitting across 
the waves like a swallow. 

But the banner of light that showed her up had nar¬ 
rowed also. It was now no more than a thin tape of 
brightness stretched across the western rim. And with 
every minute it was growing narrower. We were sailing 
headforemost into darkness. And when the night-cloud 
finally lowered we were inside a world of gloom. All 
that could now be seen of the approaching sloop was a 
black shape against a grey sky and greyer ocean. 

And still Captain Swing held his course. The dis¬ 
tance between the two vessels could not have been 
above three miles by now. And from the streaming 
decks of the Nero, drenched by our own water-buckets, 
we kept peering anxiously into the murk. Those last 
minutes certainly told on the nerves of all of us. And 
the silence and indifference of Captain Swing somehow 
only added to the strain. Every time I passed him with 
by water-bucket I took a glance in his direction. But he 
had not moved. All that he had done was to take out his 
massive turnip watch and hold it up before his face. 
From the way he kept running the tip of his tongue 
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across his lips and studying the dial he might have been 
timing the boiling of a fresh and tasty breakfast egg. 
Then, without warning, he suddenly shut the watch- 
case with a snap and shouted into the darkness for the 
First Mate. 

“Extinguish every light in the ship, Mr. Smew,” he 
commanded. “Close down all hatchways. And no talk¬ 
ing. As soon as Mr. Zion has checked the lights, put the 
helm hard over to port. And if anyone shows a light 
after this I’ll have him flogged.” 

For the whole of that night we sailed on our new tack, 
silent and unlighted. There were moments when the 
moon broke through the clouds and we moved across 
the silver patches like a phantom. The sloop, still either 
in grim earnest for our apprehension, or merely curious 
as to our identity, slid past us somewhere in the darkness 
and was lost forever. 

At least, “forever” is what I would have said if I had 
been writing at the time. Looking back on it I can see 
that “for the time being” is perhaps a better description 
of what happened. 


XI / s::= ^V 


Holy Jack Turns 
Up Again 

v=^ 


I suppose that I should be 
ashamed of what Vm going to tell you next. But the 
plain truth is that during the whole of the pursuit by 
His Majesty’s unknown sloop I was as excited as a 
schoolboy on a paper chase. And not excited the right 
way, either. For, instead of praying that the Royal 
Navy would catch up with us and put an end to the 
plans of a gang of unscrupulous and evil men, I prayed 
for the exact opposite. I prayed hard that the Nero and 
all who sailed in her might escape. 

And if you were to ask me to explain such behaviour, 
all I could say would be that, once you’re in a ship, you 
belong to her. Belong body and soul. 

What’s more my prayers, such as they were, must 
have been answered, for we caught no further glimpse 
of the sloop. The sailing of the next few days was quiet 
and uneventful. And, though the Nero kept burying 
her blunt nose in every wave she encountered until she 
was see-sawing up and down like a rocking-horse, my 
stomach had grown accustomed to the motion. It was 
at peace inside me. I was now able to eat the saltest of 
salt pork, washed down by the strongest stewed tea, 
and still confidently expect the mixture to remain inside 
me. And because I was eating properly, I was feeling 
able to face the world once more. In fact, I was soon 
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running up and down the ropes like a monkey, and 
telling myself that I was ready to defy the whole black¬ 
guardly crew whenever occasion might demand. 

There was just one small incident, however, that made 
me wonder whether I was really so alert as I had imag¬ 
ined. It happened at the close of the middle watch. I 
had been on deck for my spell. And, as I had already 
discovered that night when I slept beside the hayrick, 
there are some unpleasantly bleak hours round about 
midnight. But a hayrick doesn’t go spraying cold water 
over you at five minute intervals all through the night, 
as the Nero did. And, after three hours of it, I was 
soaked as well as frozen. In consequence, there seemed 
only one spot in the whole ship that had any real at¬ 
traction—the galley. Accordingly, to the galley I went. 
And mighty snug it looked when I pulled open the 
door and peered in. There were still red coals glowing 
in the stove and the whole place seemed full of a rich 
friendliness, very different from the bare uncharity of 
the night outside. 

It was my dumb, carroty-haired friend—the one who 
had kicked me downstairs the night I came aboard—who 
reigned in the sultry confines of that galley. I wouldn’t 
exactly describe him as the ship’s cook because it was 
obvious that the poor fellow was totally incapable of 
cooking anything. He just stood about in there, with 
the sweat running off him and his already roasted face 
roasted still fiercer by the fire, silently stirring and prod¬ 
ding the messes in his various pots, and adding lumps of 
salt by the fistful. 

But to say that he was silent is a bit misleading. For 
one of the peculiarities of the man were the grunts and 
snuffles that he was constantly uttering. It was the near¬ 
est thing to human speech that he ever got to. And he 
had evidently grown so tired of talking and not being 
understood that he now addressed his remarks exclusive- 
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ly to himself. The grunting and snuffling went on just 
as much when he was entirely alone, and he sounded for 
all the world like some testy old hog rooting round his 
sty. 

There was one other figure seated in the half-dark¬ 
ness of the galley when I entered. I couldn’t help notic¬ 
ing that he seemed to turn his head away and bury his 
chin deeper into the collar of his duffle coat as soon 
as he laid eyes on me. It was not until I had slipped off 
my sodden jersey that I took a good look at him—or 
rather I looked at as much of him as was still showing. 
And finally, I decided that he must be our bosun, Tom 
Boltroyd. 

But I can’t honestly say that I wasted much specula¬ 
tion over him. It was my boots that I wanted to attend 
to. For the water had run down inside the tops of them 
and, if I had been standing in a pair of bath-tubs, my 
feet could hardly have been wetter. Indeed, I had for¬ 
gotten all about my muffled-up companion until I no¬ 
ticed that he had withdrawn himself just a shade too 
completely. There was something about it that wasn’t 
entirely natural. He had made a kind of cocoon of his 
upper clothing so that not even the tip of his nose was 
showing. 

After I had addressed a couple of remarks to him and 
got no answer, I gathered that he was pretending to be 
asleep. This made me suspicious. Because I knew that 
he wasn’t asleep. Or even particularly drowsy. It was 
only a moment before when Dumb Aaron had removed 
the lid of the nearest pot. And as the lid came off and the 
steam filled the galley, I had heard the sleeper sniff. 
It was a quite unmistakable and particularly savouring 
sort of sniff. And it came from right down inside the 
cocoon. 

I couldn’t help wondering why Tom Boltroyd was so 
deliberately avoiding me, because he had seemed a de- 
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cent friendly sort of man, very different from the rest 
of the riffraff in the ship. But I took it for granted that 
as bosun, he had more right to choose his company on 
board his own ship than I had. And accordingly I gave 
up trying to draw him out. For a while therefore we 
both just sat together, all warm and steamy and saying 
nothing, our toes thrust out towards the stove. Indeed, 
if it hadn’t been for a slip on Dumb Aaron’s part—and 
I mean a real slip—I would never have discovered what 
manner of grub the cocoon harboured. 

Dumb Aaron was still fussing away with his cooking- 
pots, making' bad food worse with his doctorings, when 
he decided to re-arrange his kitchener. And he had just 
got the big vat of boiling porridge raised up in one 
hand when the Nero gave a sudden roll. It was one of 
those violent, unpredictable lurches that seem as though 
the whole surface of the sea has abruptly given way like 
a pane of glass. And it knocked Dumb Aaron clean off 
his balance. He swayed for a moment on one leg 
with the stew-pot dangling dangerously at arm’s-length, 
and then the unequal weight of it pulled him over. Ut¬ 
tering a long despairing grunt that said as much as any 
human words could have done, he fell forward on his 
face and a stream of molten porridge shot in front of 
him. 

The hot gruelly mess had very nearly expended itself 
by the time it reached the bogus sleeper. But a good, fat 
plateful of it went over his stocking-feet and up his 
trousers. And remember it had been bubbling over the 
fire only a moment or so before. I don’t know how 
much actually touched him, but it was enough. With a 
great yelp of pain he leapt up and stood there hopping 
about from one scalded foot to the other and shouting 
blue murder. Of course, in the confusion and excitement 
he forgot to keep his face covered up. The duffle coat 
slipped off his head and shoulders and I saw that it was 
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not Tom Boltroyd at all who had been sitting there. 
It was that prince of swindlers, Holy Jack. 

It was my first indication that Holy Jack had not 
been left safely behind us in Liverpool. But he was "far 
too busy at the moment dancing that mad two-step of 
his own invention to take much notice of me. And I 
can assure you that I was fully content just to sit back 
and watch him take his punishment. As soon as his raw, 
blistered feet had cooled down a bit, however, he real¬ 
ised that he couldn’t avoid me any longer. And, with 
a sideways, sheepish sort of grin on his long face, he 
limped forward. 

“Are you finding your sea legs all right, laddie?” he 
inquired as solicitously as if I had been his own favour¬ 
ite son. “Is everything going all right with you? I’ve 
been meaning to come and look you up ever since we 
sailed, s’welp me if I haven’t.” 

If I hadn’t felt much sympathy for him while he was 
in the middle of his porridge-dance, I felt still less 
now. He was his old, slimy self again. So all that I did 
was to put a blunt question to him. 

“Where’s my five shillings?” I demanded. 

He pretended at first that he hadn’t understood me. 
But when I repeated the same question, only louder, he 
saw that I was in earnest about it. And he changed his 
tactics accordingly. 

“You mean what you paid the potman?” he said in a 
tone of gentle reasonableness. “But that was all a mis¬ 
take. Strike me blind, so it was. You only thought you 
paid him a crown. It was a shilling really.” 

He must have seen me start angrily. And from the 
way he stepped back, wincing as he let his weight down 
again on his sore feet, I could tell that he hadn’t forgot¬ 
ten that I was ready to fight for what belonged to me. 
But, even so, he was too smart. For he immediately put 
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on an expression of divine revelation and struck his fore^ 
head a blow with his clenched fist. 

“I see it all now,” he declared. “It’s plain at last. It was 
the dirty, cheating potman who defrauded you. Oh, the 
sinfulness of it! The shame! I’ll wring his ugly neck for 
him when we get back. As Heaven bear me witness, 
so I will.” 

“But you told him yourself it was only a shilling,” I 
said squarely. “You know you did.” 

“Then I was wrong,” he answered contritely, “I must 
have’been. I can tell when it’s the truth that’s being 
spoken. Lord forgive me if I can’t. And I can see what 
a fine upstanding sort of lad you are. Honest as the day. 
But deceived. Cruelly deceived. There’s fio other word 
for it, laddie. Shamefully and wickedly deceived. I had 
no part in it. You must believe that. I’m as innocent as 
a mere babe at Judgment Day.” 

“I don’t care who’s innocent or who’s guilty,” I 
blurted out. “It’s the rest of my money I want.” 

And this was my mistake. For it enabled Holy Jack 
to slide sideways out of the whole argument. Twisting 
his mouth into a slanting and toothy smile, he endeav¬ 
oured to put his arm around my shoulders. 

“So you shall, boy,” he said. “So you shall. And more 
besides, if you do as I tell you, you’ll have pounds where 
only shillings were before. But only if you do as I tell 
you. If you don’t ask too many questions, you and me 
can be very useful to each other.” 

With that, he very expressively closed one eye. And, 
drawing back his lips to regale me with the full specta¬ 
cle of his smile, he shuffled out on to the deck and was 
swallowed up in the darkness. 

I stood there, wondering what new trickery was 
working in his mind. And I could not help remembering 
that his words were unpleasantlv like those of my bed- 
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fellow in the upper bunk. Evidently there was plotting 
and counterplotting going on aboard the Nero. 


XII 




Man Overboard 




But just because a whole 
ship’s company is composed of criminals and confidence 
men that doesn’t mean that the wind stops blowing. 
And all the time while I was busy taking the measure of 
my shipmates, the Nero herself was being driven stead¬ 
ily southwards. Less than six days after we had left 
Liverpool—and don’t forget that we had spent one en¬ 
tire night sailing on a false course, because of that mys¬ 
terious sloop—we were thrusting our way into the furi¬ 
ous waters of Biscay. 

The waves here were like landslides and avalanches. 
And there was one grim thing that I witnessed. I saw 
what the sea in its rages can do to a defenceless man 
when it gets hold of him. 

It happened this way. The night watches had been 
dark and bitter, with the rain sheeting across the decks. 
In fact, we might have been right back in the first 
hours of creation, with the whole world just made of 
water. What’s more, the dawn brought no promise of 
any respite. Usually, with daylight, everything seemed 
somehow quieter. But on this wild morning, the Nero 
was tumbling and plunging like a bucket. 

The watch had just changed and I was glad enough 
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to snatch,the chance of going below again. Thomas 
Boltroyd was at the wheel. He was a Yorkshireman, a 
burly, heavy-limbed make of mam who, on land, would 
probably have been a blacksmith. Apart from his habit 
of hitting out at people when he was in liquor and be¬ 
ing a trifle careless about direction when he spat, he 
was popular with everyone. And that was because he 
played the accordion so beautifully. He* was a magician 
with the instrument. Sitting back with his loose mouth 
hanging open and his red, sausage-sized fingers rip¬ 
pling up and down the keys he could draw tears from 
every eye around him. He used to sing, too, and could 
go on for hours, without repeating himself. He was a 
kindly, sentimental sort of man and the locket round his 
neck contained his initials plaited in his sweetheart’s hair. 

But it was as a helmsman that he was chiefly re¬ 
markable. He was easily the strongest man on board. 
With the pair of arms he had on him he could keep the 
Nero sitting pretty on her course, no matter how the 
sea was lugging at the rudder. 

There was Tom at the wheel when I went below. 
And his big paws were enveloping the spokes that he 
was holding. The weather was still freshening. But with 
him there everything looked comfortable and secure. 
As for myself, I was half-dead for want of sleep. I was 
yawning my head off. But, as I turned, I saw something 
to windward that knocked all idea of sleep clean out of 
me. 

For advancing on us through the mist was a solid 
cliff of water that looked as high as the main mast. It 
was deep green in colour like a dark emerald. And, as 
it raced along, a flying mane of savage white foam 
streamed backwards from its crest like a Red Indian’s 
war-crest. Already its speed was too much for it. It 
was toppling. And not merely into spray. The cliff- 
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edge itself was crumbling into great blocks and boul¬ 
ders of sheer ocean. 

I shouted madly to Tom Boltroyd. But I doubt if any 
words of mine ever reached him. In that wind I could 
hardly hear my own voice calling. At any rate, before I 
could call again the monstrous collapsing thing, that 
had been scooped out of the nether depths, broke over 
us. And when it broke it did not merely rush along the 
decks as shipped waves usually do. It descended ver¬ 
tically like a'cataract. 

I was knocked flat on my face by the force of it. And, 
as though I weighed nothing, I was picked up again 
and swept away. Then something hard and sharp caught 
me a crack between the shoulder blades, and I found that 
it was the forward hatch I was jammed against. There 
is an unholy strength in water. First, the breath was 
utterly squeezed out of me and then I could hear my 
ribs creaking as they were bent inward. 

But I suppose that I can count myself fortunate that 
the hatch was there at all. For the escaping flood carried 
everything else before it. To my horror I could see 
that the wheel-house itself was half-demolished. All that 
remained of it was as crazily topsided as a lean-to hen¬ 
house. And the sea was swirling all around it as though 
the whole ship were half-submerged already. 

In the midst of this evil confusion I could see Tom 
Boltroyd struggling. The whole of his head and shoul¬ 
ders emerged for a moment and I saw one thick arm 
reach out for a stanchion that might have saved him. He 
got hold of it all right. And even then it wasn’t his grip 
that failed him. It was the stanchion. Either the sheer 
weight of water, or the drag of Tom Boltroyd’s body 
fastened on to it, tore out the stanchion completely. 
And then there was no more hope for the man. 

I saw him strike out as though swimming. But it was 
useless. Sometimes visible on top of the swirl, and some- 
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times hidden inside the very heart of it, all fifteen stone 
of him was being whirled about as if he were corkwood. 
Then, with a final contemptuous surge, the water rose 
under him until he was above the level of the bulwarks 
and deposited him like waste into the sea beyond. The 
last thing I ever saw of that good man was when he was 
lying on the crest of the wave, almost as if he were in a 
feather bed. His arms and legs were spread-eagled and 
his mouth was wide open. He was calling for help al¬ 
most certainly. But in that wind I could hear nothing. 
From the look of him he might have been singing. 

Then, with the weight of water removed, the Nero 
righted herself. And Tom Boltroyd was gone forever. 
All that remained of him were the memories of his ac¬ 
cordion, and one of his long sea-boots that had been 
stripped off him and now lay, useless on the deck, idly 
vomiting up the last dregs of water that had filled it. 

We didn’t even heave to for the poor man. The way 
we were being driven by the wind we would have to 
have tacked for an hour or more to recover our position. 
And, as you can’t plant marking posts in mid-ocean, it 
would have been useless. But in that sea he would never 
possibly have stood a chance. His death-sentence was 
carried in his hand from the moment the wave lifted 
him. 

They drew lots for his clothing the same day. And 
Mr. Zion came down in person to supervise the dumb 
auction. There was some difficulty in getting the sea- 
chest open and finally the padlock had to be forced 
with a marlin-spike. Thereafter the rest was easy. One 
by one, the garments were held up in Mr. Zion’s claw- 
hand and passed over to their new owners. All that I 
came in for was a pair of dark blue woollen mittens. 
They weren’t of any value really, not in comparison 
with the oilskins and the three thick flannel shirts. But 
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somehow I didn’t fancy taking even the mittens. It 
seemed too much like pilfering. But the others couldn’t 
understand my reluctance. Dead men’s belongings have 
been disposed of in this way ever since sailors be¬ 
gan getting themselves drowned. And everything was 
done in the best tradition. Mr, Zion, in particular, 
showed the nicer side of his nature. He insisted that 
Tom Boltroyd’s false teeth, which he hadn’t been wear¬ 
ing at the time, should be put to one side in case his 
sweetheart would care to have them for a memento. 

On the following day, someone picked up Tom Bol¬ 
troyd’s locket in the scuppers. But by then the water had 
wreaked havoc on the hair work. It was now simply a 
little wad of tangled strands. 

Tom Boltroyd had disappeared so completely that 
even his initials had vanished, too. 


XIII 




Conspiracy in the 
Moonlight 
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But i couldn’t forget Tom 
Boltroyd so easily. The manner of his going had taught 
me to look on the sea with a respect that I had never felt 
before. Just as I was beginning to consider myself a 
sailor I found that I was frightened of what I was sail¬ 
ing on. And when there was even the least, swell run¬ 
ning, I took double care to keep a firm hold of the 
rigging every time I went aloft. 

I think it was my first sight of land that finally put 
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Tom Boltroyd out of mind. The whisper had gone 
round that we should soon be sighting the Madeira Is¬ 
lands. And when the moment finally came it seemed by 
some magic that we had discovered them. Not that we 
sailed in close enough to see anything. And this set me 
wondering again. For as soon as Mr. Zion, and then 
Mr. Smew, and finally Captain Swing had examined the 
landmarks through a spyglass and enabled us to pin¬ 
point our position we stood out to sea again. The Ma- 
deiras slid past us unexplored, and we continued on 
our way secretive and alone. 

During all this time, I should explain, a double watch 
had been posted. If so much as a fishing-smack appeared 
on the horizon, Captain Swing was summoned to give 
his authority before we proceeded. And from the ex¬ 
pression on his face as he raised the spyglass to his eye 
I could see that he feared that at any moment it might 
be the phantom sloop that was swimming into sight in 
his view-piece. 

As for myself, I would have liked to see more of the 
strange foreign parts that we were encountering. The 
Cape Verdes in particular. But again Captain Swing 
skirted them as though they were colonies of plague. 
And such behaviour on his part pleased no one, though 
no one would have exactly cared to question any of 
Captain Swing’s decisions. It was oranges that were the 
trouble. The drinking casks on board the Nero were so 
stale and scummy that, even though there had been rain 
in plenty to fill them, the water was as stagnant as a 
ditch by the time our tongues tasted it. And the thought 
of fresh oranges waiting in piles upon the wharfsides 
nearly drove us frantic. Apparently the price wasn’t 
high, either. Mr. Zion said that one old trouser-button 
would buy as many oranges as a man could carry away 
with him. And this was strange considering that Mr. 
Zion added that there was hardly so much as a single 
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pair of trousers among the whole lot of mulattoes in the 
islands. 

We had come a long way from Liverpool by now. 
The air around us had suddenly grown so balmy that 
those of us who were deck-hands had taken to discard¬ 
ing our shirts and guernseys altogether, and were 
stripped to the buff like a boatload of prize-fighters. 

All the others wore a handkerchief tied round their 
heads. And I had been working bareheaded for the 
better part of an hour when my old drunk sailorman 
happened to notice the fact. He was most alarming 
about it. Sunstroke, he said, killed more men in the 
tropics than disease, drink and snake-bite put together. 
He was so emphatic indeed, in fact, that he insisted that 
I should wear a large red bandana handkerchief that he 
produced from his pocket. And he showed me himself 
the proper way to knot the thing. The sun’s rays, he 
told me, could pierce everything except genuine ban¬ 
dana. 

By now, even at night, the air was so close and torrid 
that down below it was well-nigh suffocating. I entered 
my forepeak quarters only when I had to, and took to 
slinging my hammock up on deck instead. I’m glad that 
I did so, for it taught me a lot that was worth knowing. 
And I don’t mean merely about things like stars that I 
hadn’t seen before, or flying fish that rose from the wa¬ 
ter in the moonlight like a flight of polished silver tea¬ 
spoons. No, I mean something that was happening on 
board under my very nose, something that had mystery 
and mischief mixed up with it. 

It had been hotter than ever all day. And not the sort 
of open frizzling heat that nobody minds, either. This 
one was a wet, steamy heat. Little trickles of sweat had 
been dribbling down me from the moment I got up. 
And it was not much better now that it was night again. 

I had the itch of prickly heat all over me, and I could 
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not have been more restless if I had gone to sleep on an 
ant-hill. Finally, just after three bells had been sounded, 
I gave up all thought of sleeping. Instead, I rested my 
chin on my two hands and lay there with the sweat- 
drops running out of my hair and down my nose at 
the rate of ten a minute. I was still wearing the bandana 
contraption round my head because I had been too lazy 
to remove it. 

I wasn’t thinking of anything in particular when I no¬ 
ticed a figure moving in the darkness. There was noth¬ 
ing very surprising in that, seeing that a ship’s company 
isn’t like an ordinary house where everybody goes to 
bed at the same time. At any hour right through the 
twenty-four somebody is prowling about somewhere. 
But this figure somehow looked different. He was 
sidling along, keeping close to the bulwarks as though 
he were afraid to cross the open deck like an honest 
man. And when he finally stopped he was so close that 
by sticking out my foot I could have tickled his ear 
with my big toe. But he was as completely unaware of 
me as though I had been a part of the mainmast. 

The reason for this was that the rigging all round me 
was fairly festooned with the ship’s washing. We weren’t 
exactly particular about appearances in the Nero, and 
there was washing spread out on her at all hours. Only 
yesterday, Dumb Aaron had discovered that his blan¬ 
kets had gone lousy since he last looked at them—and he 
had been sousing and hammering at them all day to kill 
the inhabitants. It was in the shelter of one of those 
melancholy blankets that I was resting now. 

I hadn’t been lying there long, peering between the 
folds in the washing, when I saw another figure emerge 
from the hatchway. He made his way in my direction, 
too. And like my earlier visitor he kept up against the 
ship’s side all the time* moving from one patch of shad¬ 
ow to another and making no more noise than a foot- 
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pad. He paused only for a moment and that was to utter 
one low whistle through his teeth. And when the man 
beside me answered with a whistle that was a twin- 
brother to the first, he came straight forward. Evidently 
this hammock of mine was some kind of pre-arranged 
meeting place. And, judging by the hour and the man¬ 
ner of their coming, it was clearly intended to be a 
pretty secret one. 

The night had been too dark for me to be able to 
make out the identity of the two figures. And no mat¬ 
ter how I craned my neck, one of the corners of the 
blanket always came flapping round at the wrong mo¬ 
ment. All that I could do, therefore, was to crane my 
neck and listen. Not that eavesdropping was any easy 
matter. Hammocks have a very awkward habit of 
swinging Sideways. And as it was, I had to hang my 
body half out to catch as much as a single word that 
was spoken. 

But what I heard was quite enough. And from the 
first sentence I knew that it was my old acquaintance, 
Holy Jack, who was on the other side of the blanket. 

u On my soul, the Captain suspects nothing,” he was 
saying. “He’s as trustful as a new-born babe. And as 
helpless. Told me himself where his pistols were, in 
case they were needed, sudden-like. Treats me like one 
of his own family, he does. And may I never rest in 
peace if it isn’t so, Lord help me.” 

Even though I knew nothing as yet of the details of 
the plot, at least I was rewarded already with another 
revelation of Holy Jack’s true vileness. For the only 
reason why I had spent so long aboard the Nero without 
knowing that I had him for a shipmate was that he was 
Captain Swing’s personal steward and spent his time 
closeted with his master. Now he was cheerfully plan¬ 
ning to betray him. 

I leaned further out of my hammock to catch the 
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loyal reply. And when Holy Jack’s companion an¬ 
swered, I recognised his voice, too. Indeed, I could have 
identified the nasal, reedy bleat anywhere. Holy Jack’s 
accomplice was my cabin companion, the one whom I 
had christened the Bailiff. 

And what he was saying was true to type for the kind 
of man he was. It was stealth that he was advising. 

“Don’t talk of pistols,” he said hoarsely. “Not even to 
mention ’em. They give me the creeps, pistols. My way’s 
quieter. He’ll see reason all right, when he finds the 
market gone from under him. He’ll pay sure enough. 
But we’ve got to educate the man, not murder him.” 

“God bless you for those dear, kind words,” Holy 
Jack replied vehemently, and the dark contour of the 
blanket bellied for a moment as though he were hold¬ 
ing out his tainted hand to clasp the Bailiff’s equally 
tainted one. “It’s your good Christian heart that’s speak¬ 
ing. Steer clear of violence and we’ll keep our con¬ 
science clean.” He paused. “Have you got the banker’s 
draft?” he asked. 

The Bailiff grunted for reply. “Of course, he may 
need persuading,” he went on reflectively. “He’s a hard, 
bitter cast of man. And if he finds out, he’ll be very 
ugly. Mr. Smew offered him the easy way and he 
wouldn’t look at it.” 

Mr. Smew! So Captain Swing’s own First Mate was in 
the conspiracy, too. That was news indeed, and I could 
hardly suppress a gasp of sheer astonishment. I clasped 
the edge of the hammock to steady myself. 

“So help me, he’s mean and narrow in the soul, is 
Captain Swing,” Holy Jack answered in a rush. “Look 
at the food he gives us! Look at our quarters! Look at 
the risks we’re running!” 

Risks! The very word that Mr. Smew had used in that 
stormy interview in Captain Swing’s cabin. It was evi¬ 
dently some pretty ticklish operation in which the Nero 
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was engaged. And it made me more than ever eager to 
get to the bottom of it. 

But already the Bailiff was speaking again. 

“You’re sure everything’s ready?” he demanded. 

“S’welp me, I’ve attended to it all myself,” Holy Jack 
assured him. 

“And the boat’s seaworthy? I can rely on it?” 

“Sound as a drum, cut my throat, if it isn’t.” 

“You haven’t forgotten about the provisions? Re¬ 
member what I told you about water.” 

“There’s two kegs of it, brimful. And biscuits. Me 
own share of them. You’ll be living like a lord. There’s 
a week’s supply of rations in that boat.” 

“A week’s supply!” The Bailiff drew his breath in 
sharply. “What’s that for? You said it was less than 
twenty miles with the tide helping me. Twenty miles 
don’t take a week.” 

“Only a safeguard,” Holy Jack assured him soothing¬ 
ly. “Better too much than too little. I wouldn’t sleep 
easy if I thought of you drifting there and needing 
anything.” 

But the Bailiff was only half-placated. 

“I’m not a young man, remember,” he said mourn¬ 
fully. “I don’t want to be just bones when someone 
finds me.” 

Holy Jack allowed himself a friendly little titter at 
the words. 

“There’s no cause to worry,” he said consolingly. 
“You won’t be bones. Mr. Smew knows this coast like 
his own back garden.” 

There was silence for a moment. Then the Bailiff 
spoke up again. 

“When’s it to be?” he asked plaintively. 

This was something that I must hear. Straining for¬ 
ward the last inch, I put my ear right up against the 
blanket. And my heart was hammering. 
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“Mr. Smew said to tell you . . Holy Jack began. 

But this is as much as I heard of Mr. Smew’s final in¬ 
structions. For, in my effort to miss nothing, I leaned so 
far that I rolled clear out of my hammock. 

It all happened inside the splitting of a second. At one 
moment I was lying there at my ease, comfortably spy¬ 
ing. And, at the next, I had accidentally launched myself 
into mid-air and was plunging to deck headfirst. It 
looked like being a pretty nasty fall, for I had deliber¬ 
ately slung my hammock high to catch any breath of 
breeze that might be moving. To save myself I grabbed 
at the first thing that came handy. It was the clothes line. 
I got a good grip of it with one hand. And the poor 
thing didn’t stand a chance. It tore away from its moor¬ 
ings in a jiffy with me on top and Holy Jack and the 
Bailiff somewhere underneath among the washing. 

If I had been scared when I thought that I was going 
to flatten my nose on the Nero's timbers, I can assure 
you that I was ten times as scared by now. And with 
good reason. I was in danger of my life this time. Holy 
Jack and the Bailiff would, unquestionably deal with any 
eavesdropper on the spot. And I had an unpleasant feel¬ 
ing that it wasn’t going to be a particularly gentle way. 
That was why I hurriedly flung the rest of the washing 
on top of them as they lay there struggling to free them¬ 
selves, and took to my heels as though a loose bull were 
after me. 


XIV 

( . . .. } 

^ A Midnight Visitor j) 

( ) 

Because I had such a start 
over them, I allowed myself to pause for a moment at 
the hatchway and glance over my shoulder. What I 
saw was enough to make a corpse laugh. For, though 
Holy Jack had emerged all right, his head was firmly 
enveloped inside a pair of somebody else’s drawers. And 
as for the Bailiff, he was still underneath the blanket, 
crawling feverishly around on all fours searching for an 
exit. 

In those circumstances I felt I could afford to saun¬ 
ter. And once my head was firmly nestled on my small, 
hard bolster, I was able to tell myself that I had excited 
no suspicion anywhere. The heavy sound of snoring in 
the cabin continued sonorous and reassuring, and the 
thick rank air of the forecastle was placid and unruffled. 

It was not until I felt the harsh denim of the bolster 
cutting into the nape of my neck where the bandana 
should have been that I realised that somewhere amid all 
the excitement I had contrived to lose the drunk sailor- 
man’s handkerchief for him. But I can tell you I wasn’t 
going up on deck to look for it now. In the morning 
would be time enough to recover this piece of headgear. 

It was just as well that I showed this piece of ele¬ 
mentary commonsense in the matter. For a few seconds 
later I heard muffled, cautious steps in the hatchway 
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outside. And it wasn’t long before there was the sound 
of feet on the companion-ladder. I kept one eye half¬ 
open. The one thing that I wanted was to find out a bit 
more about the person and the purpose of this mid¬ 
night visitor. 

This was not so easy, because the forecastle was in 
almost total darkness. But, if it was difficult for me, it 
was no less difficult for the stranger. He did not come 
over to the bunks immediately. He just stood there, 
listening. And I think that it was the sound of snoring 
that baffled him. It wasn’t long, however, before there 
was the scraping of a tinder-lighter. And, through one 
eye which I kept narrowed down to the merest slit, I 
saw what I had been waiting for. Our visitor was bent 
over his flint and wick trying to blow the smouldering 
end of hemp into some semblance of a flame. And every 
time he blew I could see his features clearly. It was the 
Bailiff again. 

When, at last, there was a faint but distinct glow be¬ 
tween his cupped fingers, he came over and began his 
tour of inspection. The first bunk that he came to con¬ 
tained Dumb Aaron, because for once the smell of his 
cooking had driven even him out of the galley. The Bail¬ 
iff didn’t waste much time on Dumb Aaron, however. 
Even in the dim radiance of the tinder-lighter one 
glance was enough. That baked, brick-red expanse of 
countenance with the jaw hanging open as though one 
entire brick was missing was enough to convince any¬ 
one. And, through the space where the odd brick should 
have been, the snores were coming up like blasts on a 
trumpet. 

He turned away and came on to the next bunk. This 
one was mine. And I was afraid that the hammering of 
my heart was so noisy that it would betray me. It cer¬ 
tainly required all my nerve to keep my breathing slow 
and regular as a sleeper’s should have been. What’s more, 
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as I lay there, not daring to twitch an eyelid, he lingered 
most suspiciously. It seemed that he would never go 
away again. Indeed, before he moved on to the next 
suspect he brought the tinder-lighter down so close to 
my face that I could feel warmth of it on my cheek. 
But finally he seemed satisfied. Without more ado, he 
turned his back on me and passed on to the third bunk 
where my old friend, the drunk sailorman, dossed down. 

Then everything happened at once. I knew enough of 
my companion’s habits to know that he was a martyr 
to nightmares. And he must have been hard ridden by 
one of them just now. For, as soon as the Bailiff bent 
over him, he let out a scream like a stuck pig and began 
assaulting the darkness with his fists. In his panic he tried 
to sit himself bolt upright. But the bunk space was not 
high enough and all that he succeeded in doing was to 
crack his head against the boards above him. It was this 
that woke him up. And his whole manner changed im¬ 
mediately. Instead of fighting for his liberty like a caged 
wild-cat he became his true cowardly self again. 

“Don’t touch me,” he said hoarsely. “Don’t lay a fin¬ 
ger on me. I’ll come quietly. I know when I’m out-num¬ 
bered. I won’t give any trouble.” 

The outburst was so sudden and complete that it took 
the Bailiff completely by surprise. He made a clumsy 
pretence of clambering quietly into his own bunk and 
then evidently thought better of it. After all, he was 
more anxious than any of us not to attract attention to 
himself. But since there was no longer the slightest rea¬ 
son why I should sham being asleep amid all this com¬ 
motion, I sat up on one elbow and, trying not to sound 
too wide-awake, demanded what the trouble was. Even 
Dumb Aaron pulled his carrot-coloured fringe out of 
his eyes and grunted something. 

It was the drunk sailorman who was the first to re- 
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cover himself. He lay back, passing his hand across his 
forehead and groaning feebly. 

“It’s the ’orrors,” he whispered, in a voice choked up „ 
with tears. “The blue ’orrors. They keep coming back 
to me. Give me a drink someone. For the love of sal¬ 
vation, someone give me a drink.” 

But the Bailiff, too, had recovered himself by now. 

He was as prim and precise as a governess. 

“Drink’s the last thing you want,” he said sourly. 
“You’ve had too much of it. Too much of it for too 
long. Go to sleep again and stop disturbing the rest of 
sober men.” 

With that he crossed over and hauled himself into 
the bunk above mine, and there was peace in the fore¬ 
castle once more, except for the drunk sailorman’s con¬ 
tinued entreaties for strong drink. 

But even though there was peace, there was no sleep 
so far as I was concerned. I lay there, my brain seeth¬ 
ing. I wanted to know more about the plot, and I tried 
to fit the pieces of the jig-saw together. There was Holy 
Jack’s treachery. There was the mysterious thing called 
a banker’s draft that the Bailiff was supposed to be car¬ 
rying; and though I had never actually seen one, or 
even heard of it before, I felt convinced that it must 
be contained inside the heavily sealed envelope that he 
carried hidden inside his left seaboot. 

And finally there was Mr. Smew’s part in the con¬ 
spiracy. It was Mr. Smew who had tried to bargain with 
his Captain. It was Mr. Smew who knew all about this 
coast towards which we were sailing. It was Mr. Smew 
who was going to name the moment when the Bailiff, 
with his week’s provisions beside him, was to cut him¬ 
self adrift in the ship’s dinghy. 

It was Mr. Smew who . . . but round about this point 
I must have fallen asleep, despite myself. 


XV 


Death of a Drunk 
Sailorman 
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It’s strange the way things 
that have seemed sinister and mysterious the night be¬ 
fore appear normal and ordinary again as soon as day¬ 
light comes. And looking round the deck of the Nero 
next morning you would have said that there was no 
more innocent old tub afloat on any of the seven seas. 
The only sign of any trouble aboard her was the broken 
clothes line on the after deck. 

Not that I was looking for trouble. I was far too busy 
working on a snatch-block that had jammed itself. But I 
couldn’t help noticing that my two friends of last night 
were in conversation together at the main hatchway. 
They might simply have been passing the time of day 
for all I know. But apparently there was more to it. For 
Holy Jack was showing the Bailiff something that he 
held palmed in his hand like a conjuror. And I caught 
some odd snatches of their conversation. 

"It’s his all right,” Holy Jack was saying. “Picked it 
up on deck this morning. ... Be his undoing, that hand¬ 
kerchief_He’ll . . .” 

He opened his closed fist as he was speaking. And, as 
he did so, the gleam of red bandana showed between his 
fingers. I was watching him pretty closely as you may 
imagine. And I have never seen an expression of such 
foxy alertness on the face of any man. The lips were 
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drawn right back over the discoloured teeth and the 
eyes were like an old mousing tabby's. Then, for an 
instant, he glanced in my direction and he must have 
realised that he was being observed. Nor can this have 
suited him. For, with a deliberately assumed casualness, 
he closed his fist again. And, picking up a pile of the 
Captain’s personal linen that he had been collecting, he 
went about his business again like a chambermaid. As he 
passed me he was humming a hymn-tune. 

I don’t need to tell you that I didn’t like what I had 
just heard. And I drew back instinctively as Holy Jack 
came near me. Those words of his could mean only one 
thing—that Holy Jack and the Bailiff suspected me. And 
that was as good as having a knife between my ribs al¬ 
ready. If I was to survive much longer aboard the Nero, 
I would be needing eyes in the back of my head as well 
as in front of it. 

But in the meantime I had plenty to keep me busy. 
My jammed-up snatch-block was putting me to more 
pains than I had expected. The wood, like every other 
inch of timber on board the Nero, was old and rotten. 
And the coarse hemp passing over it had worn it down 
in places to mere sawdust, flattening the grooves in 
which the ropes should run. I suppose that I should 
really have made it over to the ship’s carpenter for him 
to do a proper job on it. But I had mended enough farm 
machinery in my time to know how to handle an adze 
and file. And, in any case, my own natural obstinacy 
was enough to keep me at it. 

The better part of an hour must have passed before I 
was finished. And, when the last runner had been 
gouged out again, I sat back regarding my work with 
satisfaction and nursing my poor thumb that had acci¬ 
dentally been gouged out as well in the process. 

- It was while I was resting that the Bailiff came up to 
me. Even in broad daylight he moved as silently as if he 
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were tip-toeing across a sick-room, and the first hint 
that I had of his presence was a shadow that fell on the 
deck in front of me. I started round as though the point 
of the knife were already inside me. 

The Bailiff laughed and attempted to place his hand 
on my shoulder. 

“Don’t act so guilty, lad,” he said. “You’ve got noth¬ 
ing to hide at your age. You’re just an empty book as 
hasn’t been written in.” Then he noticed my gouged-out 
thumb. “Be careful of the wound,” he advised me. “You 
can’t afford to take no liberties with the flesh. Not in 
the tropics, you can’t. If the rot sets in, you’re finished.” 
He paused and glanced up at the mast-head where the 
snatch-block belonged. “You go and tie something round 
that cut,” he said, “and me and my friend’ll get the 
block raised for you. That’s all right, ain’t it, pal?” 

I swung round as he said it and there was Holy Jack 
standing on the other side of me. I didn’t care for this. 
It was altogether too silent, like being haunted by men 
who went around in their stocking-feet. But, on the 
other hand, it would be pleasant enough not to have to 
swarm up the rigging carrying the sixty-pound snatch- 
block in my arms. So I raised no objections and made 
my way below decks with the blood dripping off my 
thumb as though I had stuck my hand into a red inkwell. 

What puzzled me was the way the Bailiff and Holy 
Jack had suddenly begun taking so much interest in my 
welfare. It was like being kissed by a pair of jackals. 

The answer to it all was waiting for me when I got on 
deck again. I sauntered up whistling with my hands in 
my pockets, but my weather eye open for trouble. 
There was no sign of immediate danger, however. The 
Bailiff was already half-way up the main-mast ladder 
with the snatch-block dangling from a rope passed 
round his shoulder. And, at the foot of the mast, Holy 
Jack was standing talking to the drunk sailorman. He 
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might have been his bosom friend from the way he was 
behaving. His arm was round the sailorman’s shoulders. 

Every so often he glanced up to see how the Bailiff 
was getting on twenty feet or so above them, and I saw 
the Bailiff nod down to him. Holy Jack shifted his po¬ 
sition a few inches, his arm still around the drunk sail¬ 
orman’s shoulders. The drunk sailorman shifted his own 
position as obediently as if he were a pet dog with a 
lead fastened on to his collar. 

The Bailiff^ by now, had unslung the block and was 
bearing the whole weight of it in one hand. He was 
only a miserable, underfed runt of a man at the best of 
times and I could see that it was as much as he could do 
to hold himself in position. His other arm was wrapped 
tightly round one of the stays. And the tendons in his 
neck and shoulders were strained to breaking. Even so, 
he didn’t seem to be in any noticeable hurry to complete 
his work. On the contrary, he nodded a second time to 
Holy Jack, and again Holy Jack moved a few inches 
drawing the drunk sailorman with him. Then the Bailiff 
gave a low whistle like the one which I had heard last 
night from my hammock. Immediately Holy Jack let go 
of the drunk sailorman and jumped backwards as though 
someone had lassoed him. 

And as he jumped, the sixty-pound snatch-block came 
hurtling down from half-way up the main-mast and 
crashed into the skull of the drunk sailorman. 


( 
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Ihe poor sailorman’s head 
was split open like a cracked coconut. And from a 
great ragged rent the blood was issuing in a thick 
dark ooze. 

Holy Jack was already down on his knees beside him, 
supporting the injured man in his two arms. And a very 
pretty scene of Christian compassion he was endeavour¬ 
ing to make of it. But I saw it differently. To me, Holy 
Jack bent forward above the unconscious figure was 
like some great beast of prey crouched over its kill. 

Holy Jack himself was still blissful in the security of 
his own deceit. He looked up and laid a finger warning- 
ly across his lips. 

“The poor dear man,” he said in a whisper like a 
mother crooning over a sick child. “Another moment, 
and I could have saved him. Heaven bear me witness, I 
did everything I could.” 

“Did everything you could!” I blurted out. “You . . . 
mean you . . .” 

But my anger was so great that it choked me. And I 
can see now that I was fortunate. For if I had given 
either of these two scoundrels so much as a single hint 
that I knew the secret of their latest devilry I shouldn’t 
now be sitting down to write my account of it. One slip 
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of the tongue, and Ralph Rudd, Esq., would just have 
been a parcel of bones at the bottom of the Atlantic. 

Before I could utter the words that were already on 
my tongue the Bailiff himself, the real assassin, inter¬ 
rupted me. He had come shinning down from the main¬ 
mast like a monkey and his mouth was hanging wide 
open in feigned amazement. 

“Is he hurt?” he asked. 

Then, seeing the answer to his question stretched out 
on the deck at his feet, he covered his face with his 
hands and his voice faltered. 

“Why did he have to step forward like that?” he in¬ 
quired of no one in particular. “Why couldn’t he have 
bided his time?” 

At these words, the wounded man groaned deeply 
and one of his legs began twitching. His knee-cap jerked 
and fidgeted like a dancer’s. But that was all of him that 
moved. The rest of his body had not stirred since it had 
been struck down. And now even this faint sign of life 
was ceasing. The sailorman simply lay sprawled there 
motionless where he had fallen, without uttering so 
much as another groan. 

My stomach was turning over at the sight. And I 
think that I should have been sick on the spot if the ar¬ 
rival of the First Mate had not distracted me. In his 
brittle, withered way, Mr. Smew moved with the 
abruptness of a grasshopper. At one moment, no more 
than the top of his head was showing over the balustrade 
of the bridge; and, at the next, he was at the bottom of 
the ladder advancing towards us as though there were 
a bent-up spring inside him. He had his rope’s end in 
his hand. 

“So it’s all over, is it?” he began, baring his little 
stumps of teeth in a truly ferocious smile of gratifica¬ 
tion. Then, seeing me, he stopped short and changed his 
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expression. His whole manner was now as melting and 
apprehensive as Holy Jack’s own. 

“Why? What’s happened?” he demanded in feigned 
astonishment. “Has there been an accident?” 

Holy Jack touched his forelock very reverently. 

“It was the hand of God, so it was, sir,” he explained. 
“He was standing right under it when it fell. There’s 
nothing could have saved him, so help me, not a thing.” 

He allowed himself a long, deep sigh. And Mr. Smew 
and the Bailiff both sadly shook their heads. 

“We’d better carry him below, sir,” he went on. “We 
can’t leave him here like a dog.” 

At the words, his emotions overcame him. As he 
spoke, he passed the back of his hand across his eyes 
and wiped away an imaginary tear. 

“And here’s the same red handkerchief he was so fond 
of,” he said huskily. “We’ll leave it on him where it 
belongs.” 

The handkerchief! I saw it all now. It was my care¬ 
lessness in losing that handkerchief that had killed the 
drunk sailorman. Holy Jack and the Bailiff had found it 
on deck and had concluded that it was the drunk sailor- 
man who had overheard their midnight conversation. 
That, coupled with the poor fellow’s obvious terror 
when the Bailiff had bent over him in his bunk, had been 
enough for them. They had decided that the only thing 
was to murder him. 

As for Mr. Smew, he seemed pleased enough in the re¬ 
sult. For with no more feeling than if the old sailorman 
had been a ball of carpet, he inserted his toe under¬ 
neath him and rolled him over. Then, jerking down¬ 
wards with his two thumbs, he shook his head decisively. 

“There’s nothing there worth carrying down below,” 
he remarked callously. “He’s done for.” He paused and 
turning to me he added, “Get Dumb Aaron along. He’s 
ship’s undertaker. Say you’ve found him a customer.” 
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I think that Mr. Smew must have seen the look of 
loathing that I gave him. For he scowled back at me 
very fiercely, looking more than ever like one of his 
own monkey-ancestors as he did so. But I can only be 
thankful that he could not see inside my mind as well. 
For, if he had done so, he would have realised that I was 
no longer the green young lad he took me for. There 
was now an appetite for revenge raging up inside me. 
And only my self-control was keeping it in check. I 
would have to bide my time, waiting and watching out 
day and night for the moment when I could strike back. 

But what Mr. Smew had already detected was evi¬ 
dently quite enough. For, thrusting his face close up to 
mine, he gave me my instructions. 

“And you, my son, can be undertaker’s mate,” he said, 
speaking between his little stumps of teeth. “I’m going 
to have no able-bodied men of mine wasting their time 
with a needle. And if you don’t make a tidy job of the 
funeral you’ll get a taste of this.” With that he brought 
the rope’s end down on the deck within an inch of my 
toes. 

“Lay him out nice and proper,” he added warningly. 
“I want everything ship-shape and in order. Burials is 
sacred.” 


XVII 
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It is an expert business, 
shroud-making. The canvas is wrapped round and 
stitched as tight as a mummy. The legs are left till last. 
And, before that part is stitched up, the body is loaded 
to make it sink. Anything will do for the purpose—it 
may be a small cannon-ball if the ship is a man o’ war, 
or a broken anchor-fluke or a link or two of cable. I 
left the loading to Dumb Aaron who seemed to be fa¬ 
miliar with it. And I watched him thrusting in his bolts 
and ballast with the same grim determination as if he 
had been putting dumpling in a stew. 

There was no respect for the dead in the manner of 
the burial. Not so much as a prayer, or a bowed head, 
or even a moist eyelid. No sooner had we sewn up the 
bottom salvage of our grim parcel than Mr. Smew was 
upon us. And he evidently meant to waste no time on 
ceremony. 

“Over the side with it,” he said abruptly. “This is a 
ship, not a graveyard.” 

He was evidently in the vilest of tempers over some¬ 
thing. And we could do nothing fast enough to satisfy. 
But they say that a dead man weighs more than a live 
one. And this one was loaded. It was as much as we 
could do to get the remains of the old sailorman upon 
our shoulders. All the time the First Mate was scream- 
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ing at us to hurry, his rope’s end was dangling con¬ 
veniently in his hand. And, at the sight of the two of 
us struggling to keep going, he saw something to use 
it on. 

‘‘Get moving . . . you scum ... get moving,” he 
shouted at us, the blows coming down thick and fast. 
“What”—whack! —“d’you think this is? ’’—whack! —“a 
state funeral?”—whack! “Pitch him overboard”—whack! 
—“I tell you,”—whack!—“before I send you after him.” 
Whack! Whack! 

We had reached the bulwarks by now. And with a 
final heave we raised up the body. No one had said any 
word about the exact time of burial. But things have an 
uncanny way of getting round on board ship. There 
are ears and eyes around you all the time. And, by the 
time the drunk sailorman was ready for his final dive, 
the deck was as lined with faces as if the king himself 
had been coming aboard. 

Holy Jack and the Bailiff were right in the forefront. 
And Holy Jack had his two hands clasped devoutly in 
front of him as though praying. 

“Look on him for the last time, brother,” he advised 
his companion. “Murmur a blessing on our dear friend 
before he leaves us.” 

But before this piece of blasphemy could be put into 
effect, Mr. Smew had settled things his own way. 

“Be done with it and get back to your work, all of 
you,” he yelled. 

With that, he advanced brandishing his rope’s end. 
And going up to the dead man, he put his shoulder un¬ 
der him and toppled him overboard. 

The canvas cocoon wobbled for a moment and then 
plunged downwards. The group of watchers surged 
up to the gunwale and peered after it. And it was now 
that the worst happened. For the old sailorman did not 
sink. There was a mighty splash as the bundle hit the 
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water broadside on. It disappeared, only to bob up again 
a moment later and remain there rolling on the waves. 
There was next to no way on the Nero at the moment 
and the corpse actually seemed to be sailing with us. 

There were dark looks at this, for sailors are the most 
superstitious of men and ready to take anything for an 
omen. But if they were apprehensive about what they 
had seen already they certainly had good cause to shud¬ 
der at what happened next. The splash was the signal 
for a pair of sharks that had been following the vessel 
ever since we had left the Cape Verdes. The brutes 
rushed forward. And, in an instant, they were there by 
the floating coffin nosing at it. What they smelt must 
have been entirely to their ugly liking. For with a swirl 
they went over on to their backs. Their white stomachs 
gleamed like a swimmer’s and they closed in on their 
prize. Mercifully, in the flurry of thrashed water, the 
details were hidden from us. But it was enough to see 
that the two ends of the cocoon now floated separately. 

Even Holy Jack, I think, went pale at the sight of it. 
But Mr. Smew left no one any time for polite after¬ 
thoughts. He was swinging his rope’s end to good pur¬ 
pose. And Dumb Aaron was the victim this time. 

“That’ll teach you to weight a corpse down proper¬ 
ly,” he said, bringing the rope down across the man’s/ 
head and shoulders. “That’ll learn you to put in lead 
enough. Upsetting my men, when they ought to be 
working.” 
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Mr. Smew was right in one 
thing. And that was the effect that Dumb Aaron’s little 
oversight had on everyone on board the Nero . Even 
Mr. Zion was affected. Indeed, it was the only time I 
heard him answer back when Mr. Smew addressed him. 
I didn’t catch the First Mate’s remark that stung him to 
it. But the reply was plain enough. 

“That’s as may be, sir,” he said, his dark Cornish face 
clouding over darker still. “But, that sailorman wasn’t 
ready for his grace. That’s how I read it.” 

Talk of that kind is always dangerous on board. Once 
started, there is no stopping it. And Captain Swing soon 
got to hear of it. Even though he remained shut away 
in his cabin most of the time he must have kept both 
ears pricked. For he had the true Captain’s instinct in 
such matters and knew when we were sailing up hill 
as the saying goes. 

In consequence he deliberately showed himself on 
deck more frequently. He* stood four-square on the 
quarter-deck beside Mr. Smew and issued orders. His 
eyes—bloodshot and fishy as they were under the crested 
tangle of hair—were ceaselessly scanning first one hori¬ 
zon and then the other. And in their sweep they lingered 
to observe everything down to the least movement that 
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was taking place on board. Captain Swing had taken 
over command—and there was no disputing it. 

Matters really came to a head when Captain Swing 
ordered the heavy sea-chest in his cabin to be carried 
up to the poop and lashed there so that he could have 
some kind of comfortable resting place for his sojourns. 
It was evident that he was proposing to preside on deck 
more or less permanently. And this was not at all to the 
liking of the plotters. 

The solution lay in Holy Jack’s hands. Every night 
as part of his steward’s duty, Holy Jack had to brew 
a large pewter tankard full of grog for Captain Swing. 
There must have been nearer a quart than a pint of the 
stuff. It was mixed in careful proportions of rum, lime- 
juice and demarara syrup, and, without the addition of 
anything else, it looked enough to make a horse tipsy. 
The syrup was made by melting down ordinary rough 
brown sugar in an iron ladle and Holy Jack always 
came along to Dumb Aaron’s galley for this purpose. 

As it happened, I was down there myself when he 
came in. And, at the sight of him, I hid myself in the 
corner. It was a comfortably dark sort of corner and I 
don’t think that Holy Jack noticed me there. In fact, 
I’m sure he didn’t. Or he would have been more careful. 
For he went straight over to the stove and began his 
customary ritual. It was only when it was finished that 
I noticed anything unusual. He was fumbling in the hip- 
pocket of his trousers by now and finally produced a 
small bottle of the kind that apothecaries use. He held it 
up to the light for a moment and then shook it vigor¬ 
ously. As soon as the contents was churned and frothy 
he held the neck of the bottle over the tankard and 
carefully poured in half a dozen drops, counting them 
aloud one by one as they fell. Then he placed the bot¬ 
tle on the bench beside him and stirred. And it was 
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while he was stirring that I was able to make out the 
name upon the bottle. It said Laudanum. 

Holy Jack was still busy stirring when the door of the 
galley opened and the Bailiff thrust his long nose round 
the corner. He came over to Holy Jack and whispered 
something so low that I couldn’t hear. But I caught 
every word of Holy Jack’s reply. 

“Bless his dear heart,” was what he said, “he’ll sleep 
so fast his own mummy couldn’t wake him. He won’t 
be bothering us to-night. Not with this inside him, he 
won’t.” 

The word “to-night” was the signal for which I had 
been waiting. A quick tingle of excitement ran right 
through me as I realised its meaning. I decided then 
and there that I would not go below myself until day¬ 
break. And I was resolved to have my share in any fun 
that they might be arranging. 

The spot that I chose for my spying was alongside the 
forward hatch. We were an untidy ship and a great 
quantity of loose gear—casks and boxes and the like- 
had been stowed away on deck and lashed down there. 
There was a perfect hiding-place between two of the 
packages. It was sheltered on three sides, and the tar¬ 
paulin that was spread over everything provided a nat¬ 
ural roof for it. I had used this little cavern before. It 
was about the privatest corner in the whole ship. 

But if I had expected any sudden development, noth¬ 
ing but disappointment was in store for me. Even the 
very excellence of my look-out post had its disadvan¬ 
tages. It had called for all my skill and agility to crawl 
in there unobserved the first time. And it would have 
been counting too much on good fortune to expect that 
I could pop in and out whenever it suited me. In the 
result, I had to squat there on my haunches like a Las¬ 
car. And if I had planned a special kind of torture for 
myself with every refinement of the cramps and pins- 
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and-needles, I could not have been made more miserable. 

It was no better when the sun finally slid over the sea’s 
edge and night was on us. The moon was still in her 
middle quarter. And the great, shining disc of it as 
large as a man’s face, hung over the ship’s side. Daylight 
itself could hardly have been brighter. I was trapped 
good and proper in the full cold glare of it, and saw no 
chance of escaping before those grey misty hours that 
always come with early morning. 

It is here that I am a bit ashamed of what happened. 
But, foolish as it must sound in the telling, at the end of 
an hour or so I must simply have dropped clean off to 
sleep, as though I had been tucked up in my own bed¬ 
stead. And I don’t know for certain what it was that 
roused me. All that I remember is that I woke suddenly 
and knew that I had heard something. And as I woke 
I could scarcely restrain a cry because the shooting- 
pains in my thighs were so unbearable. But by now 
things were certainly happening. And uncomfortably 
close, too. Someone was sitting on top of my cubby¬ 
hole. And when the someone spoke I knew it was Holy 
Jack. 

“Heaven bless us,” he was saying. “There’s no risk in 
it. You’ll be ashore before daybreak. And da Silva’s ex¬ 
pecting us. Tell him Captain Swing sent you.” 

Holy Jack gave a little chuckle as he said this, and the 
box on .which he was sitting began to wobble. Then he 
got down and shook himself. 

“Take one last look round, brother,” he said feel¬ 
ingly. “We’ve got everything ready for you.” 

With that he put his arm around the Bailiff’s shoul¬ 
ders and the two of them began to move off. They were 
joined a moment later by Mr. Smew. By now they were 
too far off for me to catch even so much as a single word 
of their conversation. But if they had staged their per¬ 
formance specially for me they could not have given 
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me a better seat* I simply squatted there on my haunches 
while they toiled. It’s heavy work lowering a ship’s boat 
when the davits are warped and ancient. And, before it 
could be made to budge so much as an inch, Mr. Smew 
had to join in with his two companions, pulling and 
heaving like a common seaman. 

It must have taken them a full ten minutes before the 
boat was clear of the ship’s side and able to begin its 
slow, creaking descent towards the water. When it 
finally arrived there and the ropes suddenly went slack, 
Mr. Smew threw a hemp ladder overboard after it. 
Then Holy Jack at once gathered up the little pile of 
provisions that were arranged on deck and started down 
the ladder as though the Devil were after him. It was 
obvious that he was in a fine state of nerves about the 
whole affair and wanted to be through with his part of 
it. 

But, if Holy Jack was jumpy and ill at ease, he was 
nothing compared to the Bailiff. Even from where I 
was sitting I could see that the man’s courage was ebbing 
out of him. His knees were shaking so much that they 
set his trouser-legs flapping. To steady him for the or¬ 
deal of the midnight voyage, Mr. Smew produced a hip¬ 
flask. And, after taking a quick swig himself, he passed 
it over. It was because he was so anxious to satisfy him¬ 
self that the Bailiff did not exceed his invitation and 
empty the flask completely, that Mr. Smew failed to 
see what was happening on deck behind him. 

For, at that moment, the massive bulk of Captain 
Swing came tottering painfully up the companion-way. 
He was bending forward like a man carrying an in¬ 
visible burden, and his matted hair fell forward over 
his face, all but obscuring it. One hand was gripping 
the rail for support. And in the other he was carrying a 
primed pistol. 
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Captain Swing was at no 
more than arm’s length as he stumbled past me. In the 
brilliant moonlight I could see every button of his cloth¬ 
ing and every detail of his face. It was the face that 
startled me. The skin was white and waxy like a bladder. 
And, on the forehead, great drops of sweat were glis¬ 
tening. 

He was clearly in the greatest possible distress. His 
breathing was coming in slow groans like an exhausted 
swimmer’s. And from the way he swayed from side to 
side he might have been in liquor. 

I could hear him muttering thickly in a kind of daze. 

“Ship’s boat . . . ship’s boat,” he was saying. “Ship’s 
boat in mid-ocean? Someone abandoning ship? Who 
gave the order? What’s happened to me? Why can’t I 
remember?” 

It was this incoherent mumble that betrayed him. Mr. 
Smew was the first to hear it. He was just re-pocketing 
his flask when he suddenly gaped wildly. He had seen 
Captain Swing. Then, turning his back, he bolted like 
a rabbit with a ferret on its tail. 

The Bailiff remained oblivious of any interruption. 
He had wiped the last of Mr. Smew’s spirits off his lips 
and was now leaning over the ship’s side, engaged in con¬ 
versation with Holy Jack below. He was thus totally 
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unaware of Captain Swing’s presence until he felt a 
hand fasten itself around the nape of his neck. And, 
as soon as it came to rest there, he screamed. 

The suddenness of the scream roused Captain Swing 
out of his stupor. He bent over the ship’s side to investi¬ 
gate. And what he saw completed his awakening. Still 
clutching hold of the Bailiff as if he were a puppy-dog 
being put outside at bedtime, he began roaring his de¬ 
mand for an explanation. 

I couldn’t see the manner of Holy Jack’s response. But 
I was left in no doubt as to how he took the sudden, 
unexpected apparition of his Captain. For the next in¬ 
stant there was the grating shudder as a boat-hook was 
thrust into the ship’s side. And I heard Captain Swing 
bellowing out the words, “Put back this instant. Put 
back or I’ll sink you.” 

Evidently Holy Jack was either too frightened or too 
dumbfounded to obey. There was a second’s silence, 
broken only by the sound of oars, and then Captain 
Swing raised his pistol and fired. In the silence of the 
night th*e noise of the explosion was tremendous. And, 
before the echoes had died away, Captain Swing had 
emptied the second barrel, too. 

He shaded his eyes for a moment to see the effects of 
his shots. Then, turning his head sharply, he began yell¬ 
ing for Mr. Smew and Mr. Zion. 

Mr. Smew was the first to present himself. He ad¬ 
vanced timidly as though not liking the look of Cap¬ 
tain Swing’s pistols, even though the two barrels were 
still smoking and it would take a minute or more to re¬ 
load them. 

As he came forward, he carefully assumed an air of 
innocent bewilderment. Then, seeing the Bailiff still 
gripped by the scruff of his neck, he affected a new 
extreme of astonishment. Looking squarely into Captain 
Swing’s face, he signalled to the Bailiff to keep his mouth 
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shut. That was not difficult because the Captain was 
bearing down so hard on his captive that the man’s 
face was on a level with Mr. Smew’s hand that was 
frantically motioning him into silence. 

“Why is the boat away, Captain?” Mr. Smew de¬ 
manded. “Has someone gone overboard?” 

And before Captain Swing could answer, he turned to 
the Bailiff who was quaking on his knees. 

“Did you sound the alarm?” he continued. “Thanks 
be there’s one honest body left aboard.” 

On hearing these words, Captain Swing abruptly let 
go of the Bailiff and the man pitched face-forward on 
to the deck. For a moment, Captain Swing stood there, 
dazed and confounded. With the back of his free hand 
he wiped the sweat from his forehead. Then, peering 
over the ship’s side again, he began feverishly reloading 
his pistol. But one glance at the boat was enough to 
reveal the hopelessness of taking aim. Holy Jack had 
been sculling in a fury and was already a full two lengths 
astern. 

It was the arrival of Mr. Zion that provided the solu¬ 
tion. He appeared straight from his bunk down below, 
pulling his trousers about him as he came. And, at the 
sight of him, Captain Swing recognised the one man 
aboard who could lay a gun properly. 

“Put the ship about, Mr. Smew,” he instructed harsh¬ 
ly. “Man the gun, Mr. Zion.” 

I chose this moment to emerge from my hiding-place. 
And I felt secure enough in doing so. In the general 
confusion, the presence of one human being more or 
less would scarcely be noticed. And, what with the 
shouting and the reports of Captain Swing’s pistols, 
sleep was out of the^question for anyone on board. 

I was thus in time to see Mr. Zion, barefoot as he was, 
pad hurriedly along to the ancient stern-chaser on the 
poop. It was a pretty considerable piece of cannon, this 
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gun. It fired an eight-pound shot the size of a cricket 
ball. 

There was a tarpaulin lashed over the gun to protect 
it from the spray. Mr. Zion ripped this off like a flesher 
stripping a hide. But, quick as he was in his movements, 
it is necessarily a lengthy business bringing a gun into 
action. There is a priming charge to be inserted, then 
the powder, then the shot, and, finally, the length of 
slowmatch to be inserted into the touch-hole. The 
armoury was in a clumsy oak chest mounted on the 
deck beside the gun. But as Captain Swing himself was 
the only man on board who held the key to the chest, a 
full minute and a half was lost before Mr. Zion would 
even get at the tools of his trade. And then, when at 
last the key was found, the padlock on the chest was 
discovered to be fouled and rusty. . 

While Mr. Zion was down on his knees cursing and 
swearing at the lock, I took the opportunity to take a 
glance over the side to see how our human target was 
preparing himself for his ordeal. It was still bright moon¬ 
light. The sea was brilliantly lit with a kind of icy day¬ 
light and only scattered skeins of mist hid the face of 
the water. At this moment, Holy Jack was in the very 
centre of the moon’s path. It was as though a lantern 
beam had been shone full on him. And, caught in the 
glare of it, he was breaking his back in an attempt to 
put as much distance as possible between himself and 
the ship. 

It was a cry from Mr. Zion that roused me. He was 
shouting at me angrily to come across and give a hand 
with the long-gun. Not that I was of much use to him. I 
had never done duty as powder-monkey before, and I 
did not know one end of the ramrod from the other. 
By the time the gun was finally loaded I had twice suf¬ 
fered the indignity of having my ears boxed for my 
slowness. 
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The laying of a swivel-gun on its target is always a 
pretty ticklish operation. A cannon isn’t like a firing- 
piece that can be put up against the shoulder. It is trained 
by a length of rope attached beneath the gun-barrel. 
The layer leans back on the rope like a man playing a 
tug-o’-war and swings his body from one side to the 
other to direct the gun. 

Mr. Zion was the man on the rope. I was standing be-* 
side the swivel post, a lighted taper in my hand ready to 
apply it to the dangling strip of slowmatch. And Cap¬ 
tain Swing, Mr. Smew and the Bailiff were gathered in 
a neat half circle behind. Then, at the word, I applied 
the taper, and the match began to fizz and splutter. 

There was absolute silence on board at this moment, 
except for the crackling of the saltpetre in the lighted 
match. Mr. Zion was holding his breath and had braced 
himself so tensely that the stern-chaser was as steady as 
though fixed upon its mounting. The flame within the 
slowmatch worked forward like a glow-worm. And 
four pairs of eyes looked out along the black shining 
barrel, over the vacant after-deck of the Nero and out 
beyond at the gleaming stretch of water with the black 
object of the boat bobbing up and down in the midst 
of it. 

Then, at the very instant when the flame of the gun¬ 
cotton disappeared entirely from sight within the firing 
chamber of the breech, the Bailiff lurched forward 
against the rigid Mr. Zion and upset his balance. Mr. 
Zion went reeling and the gun spun round upon its 
pivet. There was a stab of flame from the muzzle and a 
roar that drowned even the memory of Captain Swing’s 
double-barrelled pistol. The gun was pointing prac¬ 
tically broadside by now and the cannon-ball passed 
harmlessly through the rigging to fall with a useless 
splash into the open and unprofitable sea. 

Even the concussion of the explosion, however, was 
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enough to unseat Holy Jack for a moment. He missed 
the water altogether with one oar and his boat began 
to pirouette under him. Then, desperately recovering 
himself, he began sculling faster than ever. At last, he 
reached one of the drifting patches of sea mist and the 
grey vapour closed round him. 

But there was more happening closer at hand. Cap¬ 
tain Swing had the Bailiff gripped fast again. But this 
time it was not by the scruff of the neck. It was by the 
throat. His left hand was throttling the man while his 
right held the two-barrelled pistol up against his head. 

“Mutiny!” he said thickly, “I smelt it from the start. 
There’s only one penalty for mutiny aboard this ship. 
And it’s ...” 

Captain Swing’s last words were lost in the report of 
his pistol. He had discharged it at point-blank range 
full into the Bailiff’s body. 

XX 

( ) 

^ I Swear an Oath j) 
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So the Bailiff played the 
part of chief actor in the second sea burial inside two 
days. And Dumb Aaron had learnt his lesson. This time, 
there was no miscalculation as to the weight of lead that 
a man needs to sink him. When the Bailiff’s corpse was 
finally tipped overboard, it plunged downwards and out 
of sight as though the Deep itself were waiting for it. 

There is just one strange- occurrence which I should 
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relate in connection with the funeral arrangements. Mr. 
Smew insisted on laying out the body, and would not 
allow Dumb Aaron to come near. What’s more, from 
the manner in which he went through the clothing, it 
was obvious that he was searching for something. When 
he couldn’t find it—whatever it was—his anxiety and his 
bad temper mounted rapidly. It wasn’t until he had 
finally bethought himself of the Bailiff’s boots as a pos¬ 
sible hiding place that he came upon what he was after. 
He tried the left foot first, then the right one. And his 
wrinkled monkey-face lit up as he drew off the second 
boot. There, folded fiat against the inside sole, lay a 
letter. It was the same letter I had seen the Bailiff hide 
away on my first night aboard. As soon as Mr. Smew 
saw the envelope, he pounced upon it. Then, like a 
trickster palming an Ace at cards, he had pocketed it. A 
moment later he had turned casually away. And, after 
that, he seemed to lose all interest in his dead compan¬ 
ion. 

As for Holy Jack we saw no more of him. As soon as 
the longboat had left the ship’s side, the mist had thick¬ 
ened. And, though we tacked and tacked about, we 
could find no trace of it. Our shipmate, we recognised, 
had gone forever. 

Meanwhile there had been a strange upheaval of my 
own position. For, discovering himself stewardless, Cap¬ 
tain Swing began casting around for someone to replace 
Holy Jack. And, evidently finding every other member 
of the crew too villainous even by his own low stand¬ 
ards, he finally picked on me. 

As things turned out, I came mighty near to losing 
my new employment within the first few hours of start¬ 
ing on it. It happened this way. Captain Swing had or¬ 
dered me to bring his nightly grog down to him. And 
knowing the store he set by it I was determined to make 
no mistakes. In fact, I carried the rum bottle down to 
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the galley as carefully as if it had been a new-born 
baby. And Dumb Aaron apparently knew all about the 
mixing. He took the bottle from me, added the de- 
marara syrup and the lime, and handed over the full 
tankard with one of those grunts that reminded me 
of nothing so much as an old sow that had once been the 
pride of our pigsty. 

Despite an awkward and tricky roll that the ship had 
got herself into I had not spilt a drop of the precious 
liquor by the time I reached the cabin. I knocked polite¬ 
ly on the beaded panel and there was a muttered answer 
from the other side of the door. But, once inside, I saw 
something that fairly knocked me off my balance. For, 
instead of the massive body surmounted by its shock 
of tangled ebony hair, all that I could see over the top 
of the high chair was a vast cheese-like expanse of skull 
without so much as a single hair growing anywhere 
upon it. 

As I stared at it, the head slowly turned. And, when 
I saw the face, it was Captain Swing’s. The eyes, dark 
and slanting, were set there unmistakably. But the fabu¬ 
lous white cliff of unbroken forehead rose sheer above 
them. 

In my astonishment I let my tray tilt forward and the 
tankard full of grog emptied itself upon the floor. Cap¬ 
tain Swing, immediately, let out a savage curse when he 
saw his favourite tipple disappearing and let fly at me in 
his anger. I ducked to avoid the swing of his fist. And, 
as I did so, I caught sight of what appeared to be a 
severed head resting on the table in front of him. But 
there was something familiar about it. And when I 
looked again I saw that it was a black and wooly wig, 
stuck upon a tall brass candlestick. 

There was a second bottle of neat rum standing beside 
him at his elbow and Captain Swing took a long swig at 
fit before speaking. Then, going over to the door, he 
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shot the heavy bolt into place and returned to the chair 
that he had been occupying at the table. . 

“Come here, boy,” he said. “Come closer so that I can 
look at you.” 

Those dark, button-like eyes in the horrible bare pud¬ 
ding of a head, scanned my face narrowly, as though 
endeavouring to discover some secret hidden in it. And 
even when he took another deep gulp from the bottle, I 
could see him still inspecting me while he drank. For 
my part, it was only now that I realised what ravages 
Holy Jack’s laudanum had made in him. There were 
pouches in his cheeks as though in places the whole 
framework of the face had given way, and the hand 
that gripped the rum bottle was so shaky that the glass 
neck rattled a tattoo against the Captain’s teeth as he 
put it to his lips. 

His voice, too, was feebler and more wavering than I 
had ever known it. 

“Are you honest?” he demanded suddenly. “Can I put 
my trust in you?” 

I don’t remember exactly what answer it was that I 
made. But it must have satisfied him. For I recall that he 
stretched out his left hand and gripped me tightly by 
the wrist. 

He was silent for a moment and then began speaking 
very rapidly. 

“If you serve me well, I’ll reward you,” he said, not 
taking his eyes off me for a single moment. “If you do 
what you’re told to do without questioning it, your for¬ 
tune’s made, my lad. You’ll step off this ship the richest 
youngster in England. D’you hear me—the richest 
youngster in England.” He paused. “But if you once 
try to play me false, I’ll serve you the way I served the 
man we’ve just buried.” 

Here he brought out his pistol and, laying it on the 
table in front of him, tapped the butt significantly. 
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“I carries it loaded,” he said. “Day and night. I sleeps 
with it. And don’t forget Fm uncommon quick on the 
trigger.” 

He let go of me long enough to take up the bottle 
again. And this time he did not put it down until he had 
emptied it. Then leaning forward so that he breathed 
the fumes of rum all over me, he drew me closer to him 
still. 

“Fm going to put you on your oath,” he said. “On 
your solemn, sworn oath.” 

He glanced round the cabin for a moment as though 
in search of something that evidently wasn’t there. And 
finally his gaze came to rest upon the double-barrelled 
pistol. 

“Swear it on this,” he said solemnly. “It’s as near to a 
Bible as you’ll find aboard this ship. Lay your hand on 
it and say the words after me.” 

I put my fingertips on the cold metal, and he began to 
recite to me. 

“I swear that I will serve my Captain and only my 
Captain, now and at all times ...” 

“/ swear that I will serve my Captain and only my 
Captain , now and at all times . . 

“with my own life if necessary ...” 

“with my own life if necessary . . 

“against all evil-doers and them as wants to harm him. 
Amen.” 

“against all evil-doers and them as wants to harm him . 
AmenP 

He paused long enough to wet his lips with his tongue, 
and peered mournfully for a moment down the neck of 
the now-empty bottle. Then he took a deep, faltering 
breath and resumed. 

“I undertake to admit no one to this cabin . . .” 

“I undertake to admit no one to this cabin . . 

. . least of all at night.” 
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“. . . least of all at night .” 

“And I hereby swear and declare that I will taste 
every drop of drink and every dish of food .. .” 

“And I hereby swear and declare that I will taste 
every drop of drink and every dish of food . . 

“to see if there’s poison . . .” 

At the word “poison,” he began to shake all over like 
a man in extreme fever. He gripped the table with both 
hands and sat there quaking. His eyes fixed on space as 
if he had seen the vision of Judgment Day. And, when 
I repeated the sentence after him and he heard the 
dreaded word for the second time, he broke down 
completely. 

He had drunk the better part of a bottle of neat rum 
in my presence. And whether he was drunk or not I 
don’t know. All that I do know was that his courage 
and his shame left him simultaneously. He was now act¬ 
ing for all the world like my original drunk sailorman. 

“I’m in mortal fear,” he admitted. “Mortal fear. 
They’ve had one try for me already. There’s wickedness 
aboard this ship, wickedness, I tell you.” 

He paused. 

“But you’re a friend,” he said suddenly. “You’ve 
sworn the oath, and you’re a friend now.” 

He began fumbling in his pocket as he was speaking 
and a moment later I felt something hard pressed into 
the palm of my hand. 

“Here’s something for you,” he said at length. 
“There’ll be more when we’re home again if you be¬ 
have yourself. Hundreds of them. Hundreds more just 
like it.” 

I opened my fist and looked inside. There, looking 
very snug and comfortable, lay a golden guinea. 
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I spent the night asleep on 
the floor of Captain Swing’s cabin. Not that I had much 
choice in the matter. For, when I tried to slip away 
quietly to doss down in my own bunk in the forecastle 
the Captain threw his thick arms around me and im¬ 
plored me not to leave him unguarded even for a single 
moment. Stretched out on the mat right across the 
doorway like a watch-dog was where he wanted me. 
And that was where I finally curled up, with a pair of 
his discarded sea-boots for a pillow. 

But, maudlin drunk and silly in his mind as Captain 
Swing undoubtedly was when he eventually allowed me 
to extinguish the gimbal-lamp, he was up before me in 
the morning. My first hint that a new day had come 
round again was a foot inserted under my ribs and a 
voice indignantly demanding victuals from the galley. 

The night’s rest had certainly made a different man of 
my master. He was the original Captain Swing again, all 
right: swollen, brutal and arrogant. His black wig once 
more covered up his baldness, and his eye had recovered 
its accustomed fiery glitter. The laudanum seemed to 
have had no more effect on him than the rum had done. 

As soon as he had eaten, he stumped up on deck and 
stood there, spyglass in hand, scanning the universe. In¬ 
deed, he was as reluctant to be separated from that tele- 
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scope as if he had been the Astronomer-Royal himself. 
He surveyed and re-surveyed every inch of the horizon, 
and then took to scrutinising the «sea-gulls as closely as 
if he suspected that any one of them might be none 
other than his old enemy, the inquisitive frigate in dis¬ 
guise. 

Sea-gulls! The very fact that they were there, circling 
round the ship, should have been as plain as a message in 
bold copper-plate. But I was still the greenest of green¬ 
horns and did not know that the sight of those birds 
with their screaming voices meant that they were 
wheeling round their own doorstep. 

It was a cry from the look-out that told me. And this 
time the shout of “Land ahoy!” was enough to rouse the 
entire ship’s company. Mr. Zion joined Captain Swing 
and Mr. Smew upon the bridge. And even Dumb Aaron 
left his galley. The land that the look-out man had 
spotted was our destination. It was Africa. 

Now that he had come so far, however, Captain 
Swing showed no particular eagerness to close the dis¬ 
tance and make port. On the contrary, the helm was put 
down a point or two, and the Nero cruised on quietly 
southwards, with no more than the distant smudge of 
what might have been a palm-tree to give any clue 
as to our position. It was not until eight bells, with dusk 
no more than an hour distant, that Captain Swing finally 
altered course and began to approach the mainland. 

This was so exactly the moment for which I had been 
waiting that I suppose I can be excused my excitement. 
Not that it was any scene of heavenly beauty that was 
unfolded. Close in to the shore the heat was damp and 
stifling. All that I saw was mist and vapour and the wet 
grey fog of fever. Here was no clear shoreline of bright 
sands and white sea-foam. The waves themselves broke 
sullenly in an unending line half a mile or more from 
shore. And what lay beyond was anyone’s good guess. 
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It was dusk already and the coast was wild and treach¬ 
erous. If the light failed us, we would have to stand out 
to sea again. And this, for some reason. Captain Swing 
seemed most anxious to avoid. He hugged the shore¬ 
line like a coastguard. 

Both Mr. Smew and Mr. Zion were frankly nervous of 
his navigation. They implored him to put out again. 
But the Captain pressed on searching for an anchorage. 
And, round the next headland, he found the inlet for 
which he had been searching. It was a broad river- 
mouth with a flood of churned, coffee-coloured water 
pouring out to meet the sea. Round went the helm and, 
with the wind behind us, we sailed in as smoothly as a 
duck paddling itself to rest upon a mill-pond. 

In the dead water where we anchored, there was no 
point where the sea ended and the land began. Gnarled* 
twisted trees, their roots growing beneath the surface 
of the water, blocked the approaches to the shallows. 
And crowding down to the edge was a dense tropical 
weed-bed, that had remained untrodden since Genesis. 
Slime and rottenness and corruption hung over every¬ 
thing as though the earth were going bad inside itself. 

And no sooner were we anchored, than I had my first 
glimpse of a real native African. It was Dumb Aaron 
who saw him first. And he gave such a grunt at his dis¬ 
covery that we all went over to the starboard rail. There, 
floating on the surface of the water, lay the corpse of a 
big black fellow. He was as strong and hairy as a baboon. 
His strength, however, had not saved him. For his head 
hung loosely on his spine as though a blow from a 
hatchet had all but severed it. And when the current 
rolled him over on his stomach, I saw that his two hands 
were securely lashed behind his back. 

Captain Swing noticed this at the same moment. And 
at the sight he turned abruptly to the First Mate beside 
him. 
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“I don't like it, Mr. Smew,” he said gravely. “I don’t 
like it. I like to find everything quiet and peaceful when¬ 
ever I gets anywhere.” 

And Mr. Smew was evidently just as much moved by 
what he had seen. He shook his head gravely, 

“The waste of it,” he muttered, “the sheer, wicked 
waste. That’s a fine figure of a man down there.” 
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lhat night Captain Swing 
was in a great state of anxiety. He stationed me outside 
his cabin and my instructions were to bang three times 
on the panel the instant anyone approached. I could not 
tell what he was up to inside. But while I stood there 
with my back to the door, I could hear the rumble of 
heavy furniture being moved and a harsh metallic clank 
like the rattle of fire-irons. 

Then, for some reason, Captain Swing changed his 
mind and ordered me to sleep on the mat in the cabin 
as I had done the previous night. But even this had its 
complications. For no sooner was the Captain satisfied 
that I had safely dozed off than he must have re-lit the 
gimbal-lamp. The cabin was certainly full of a pungent 
naphtha glare when I awoke again. And turning my head 
slightly to one side, I could see Captain Swing pulling 
hard at a great steel-studded chest that had made the 
rumblings that I had heard earlier. 
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Meanwhile Captain Swing was losing no time. He 
had taken a large key off a„ chain which he wore round 
his waist and was busy unlocking the sea-chest. Eventu¬ 
ally the hasp opened and fell back with a clatter against 
the studded sides. I knew then what had made the noise 
of fire-irons. And I knew also that this was the second 
time this evening that the chest had been opened. 

But I was not prepared for what Captain Swing took 
out of the chest. He bent down for a moment and lifted 
out a kind of leather pouch. I noticed that it seemed 
unusually heavy—so heavy, in fact, that the veins stood 
out on Captain Swing’s forehead as he lifted it. And 
when he opened the twisted thong around the top and 
poured out the contents on the table, I knew the reason. 
That pouch was full of golden guineas like the one that 
he had given to me. 

Nor was this the end of it. For he lifted out the little 
money bags one after another and proceeded to count 
his treasure. There was a fortune in those pouches. And, 
in the end, I lost all check of his counting. The dull clink 
of gold continued, and I dropped off again to the sound 
of it. 

Captain Swing had hidden the chest away again by 
the time next morning came. He had stopped playing 
at banker, and was a merchant captain once more. But 
an unusually smart one. He was wearing a suit of white 
ducks not too badly crumpled,, and had secured his 
trousers by tying a broad sash of scarlet silk around his 
waist. When he took out a broad-brimmed Panama hat 
and solemnly set about bashing it into shape with his 
fist it was evident that he was proposing to pay a social 
call of some importance. 

Then, turning suddenly upon me, he left me in no 
doubt that I was intended to accompany him. 

“Haven’t you got a decent stitch of clothing yourself. 
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you brat?” he demanded. “Do you want the whole town 
to think Pve been raiding an orphanage?” 

Pm afraid he wasn’t far wrong about my appearance. 
My clothes, such as they were, hung in rags about me, 
and my hair by now was growing in long wisps over 
my ears and forehead. 

“I . . . Pm sorry, sir,” I stammered. “Pll see what I 
can find.” 

A ship is not the best place for going shopping. But, 
in the end, Mr. Zion fitted me out all right. He found a 
short striped jacket that might have been stolen from a 
child and a pair of tussore silk slacks that must originally 
have belonged to a very tall man. And he was very 
particular about the slacks. He wouldn’t hear of cutting 
the ends off. So, in the end, I had to fold the trouser-legs 
up almost to my knees for fear of tripping over them. 
The effect, however, can’t have been too bad. For, when 
Mr. Zion inspected me, he approved of everything ex¬ 
cept my hair. And, finally to avoid one of those com¬ 
plaints that were the terror of his life, he made me over 
to Dumb Aaron. 

As a barber, Dumb Aaron was of the crudest. Simply 
putting a large tin mug over my head he whisked round 
the lower edge of the mug with a jack-knife. One by 
one the little tufts were hacked off, with no regard for 
the bluntness of the knife. And when the tin can was 
removed, I looked as though the rats had been at me. 

By the time I presented myself to my master, he was 
deep in conversation with Mr., Smew and Mr. Zion. 
They had their heads together like a pair of old wives. 
And Mr. Smew was looking pleased about something. 
He was smirking like a china monkey. 

“You’ll come along with me,” I heard Captain Swing 
say to him. “And Mr. Zion will stay here.” 

As he spoke the words, he turned sharply to the Sec¬ 
ond Mate and fixed him with his eye. 
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“And if I find anyone’s been inside my cabin when I 
get back I’ll treat you the way I treated the last one 
what betrayed me.” 

Then with a chuckle he gave Mr. Zion a dig in the 
ribs that nearly made the poor fellow fold up. But it was 
a good sign all the same, and Mr. Zion tried to look 
properly grateful. It showed that our Captain was in one 
of his jovial moods this morning. 

Nevertheless, when the time came for us to set off, 
Captain Swing was none too pleased about the arrange¬ 
ments. Because Holy Jack had made off with the long¬ 
boat, there was nothing left except the ship’s dinghy. 
But Captain Swing was a large man and the dinghy was 
a very small one. Once he had really settled himself 
down in the stern, the bows were sticking up towards 
the sky. And when the rest of us joined him one by one 
and took our places, the gunwales were practically 
under water. 

Silas Fewkes was the man Mr. Zion had detailed to 
row us. He was a clumsy, simple sort of chap who wore 
his hair in a fringe like a schoolgirl. And the boat was 
too crowded anyway. But it didn’t improve Captain 
Swing’s temper when Silas caught him in the eye with 
his fist with the very first stroke he took. And thereafter 
he tried to row in short, choppy strokes scarcely mov¬ 
ing his arms at all. This, however, didn’t do much more 
than keep us stationary in a current that was running 
out against us. And, in the result, Captain Swing grew 
more angry than ever.' He was alternately raving at the 
man to row harder and threatening to brain him on the 
spot if he so much as grazed him again. 

My heart bled for poor Silas. He was one man rowing 
four, and the heat in which he was labouring was ter¬ 
rific. Down there between these steaming river banks 
we might have been imprisoned in a baker’s oven. Even 
though the three of us were sitting with our legs 
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crossed in the manner of gentry in a carriage, we were 
mopping our foreheads like day-labourers. And Silas 
himself was just a sweat-drop with a pair of oars. 

It must have been three miles at least up the river be¬ 
fore we reached our destination. And I must admit that 
I had expected something better after the distance we 
had come. So far as I could detect there was nothing but 
a broken-down wharf, a cluster of sagging huts inside 
a high stockade, and on a small hillock overlooking this 
unsightly huddle, a square stone building that might 
have been a fort. 

Standing on the edge of the wharf was a solitary black 
fellow who might have been a twin brother of the 
drowned and murdered negro who had been washed 
up against the ship’s side the night before. He was so 
motionless that I think that he must have been asleep as 
he stood there in the sunlight. But at the sound of our 
oars he awoke suddenly. And, grabbing the musket on 
which he had been leaning for support, he fired it wildly 
into the air above his head. 

Immediately the whole waterfront became crowded 
with running figures. And a great cloud of frightened 
flamingoes rose from the mudbanks where they had 
been feeding and flapped their way up river like a flock 
of strange pink swans. 

But the effect of the musket report was no less remark¬ 
able inside our own little dinghy. At the noise of the 
explosion, Silas Fewkes missed his stroke completely 
and drenched us all in spray. Captain Swing, however, 
was too much preoccupied with his own affairs to do 
more than curse the fellow. For a moment, under cover 
of his Panama hat which he had removed for the pur¬ 
pose, he was endeavouring to pass me something. To my 
astonishment I realised that it was a pistol. My hand 
closed over it. And, as it did so, Captain Swing let out 
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a deep sigh of relief. Then, leaning forward, he whis¬ 
pered in my ear. 

“Keep your hand constantly on it, lad/’ he told me. 
“And walk two paces behind me. If you see anything 
you don’t like—shoot. And when you shoot—kill.” 

XXIII 
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By now a regular platoon 
had formed itself on the quayside in front of us. And it 
was the most motley garrison that I have ever seen. The 
platoon consisted of ten stark naked negroes, all armed 
like the sentry with old-fashioned bell-mouthed muskets. 
All, that is, with the exception of the leader, who car¬ 
ried a large, red umbrella and a tin trumpet. 

At a word of command from beneath the umbrella 
there was a lot of fumbling with the muskets. And, a 
moment later, the whole battery of them was present 
full in our faces. Silas Fewkes took one quick glance 
over his shoulder and then paddled frantically with one 
oar in an attempt to sheer away from shore. But Cap¬ 
tain Swing would have none of it. He bellowed at him 
to keep on his course. And he sat there glaring at the 
leader as if daring him to give the order to open fire. 

It seemed impossible that this could be the same Cap¬ 
tain Swing who had made me swear that oath to protect 
him. There was the courage of an angry bull-dog about 
him now. And when our dinghy reached the jetty his 
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behaviour was even cooler and more forthright. Leap- 
ing out with a bound that nearly upset the rest of us, 
he marched straight up to the leader and promptly took 
his umbrella away from him. Then, carrying it above 
his head, he began to drive the blacks in front of him 
like a lot of sheep. The rest of us scrambled ashore some¬ 
how and I obediently took up my position two paces 
behind, with my pistol ready in case of trouble. 

But I don’t think that I need have troubled. Captain 
Swing was obviously master of the situation. He was 
still aiming kicks at any of the guard who seemed in¬ 
clined to linger. And, as he marched along, he kept 
roaring out threats and imprecations. 

“Make way there, make way,” he was saying. “Me 
Great White King. Tell your master get ready. Great 
King no like waiting. Me eat people.” 

It was up hill all the way to the fort. And in the heat 
every step counted. Already my clothing was sticking 
to me like a bandage. But worst of all was the glare. 
That African sun fairly scorched the eyeballs. And the 
only man among us with any protection against it was 
Captain Swing with his purloined umbrella. 

The native militia was giving no further trouble. 
They had decided that it was advisable to recognise their 
new chief and so had transformed themselves into a 
triumphal guard of honour. Marching ahead of him 
in line abreast they were now bellowing some outlandish 
tribal chant at the tops of their voices. And the leader 
evidently had no intention of being outdone simply be¬ 
cause he had been deprived of his umbrella. He still had 
his trumpet. Whenever he blew into the instrument it 
screamed out as though it were being murdered. I was 
nearly deafened as well as blinded as I tramped along in 
the little procession with the leader in front continually 
braying out like a brass donkey. 

With all the uproar that our bodyguard was making 
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we were scarcely unannounced. And before we had 
mounted more than the first of the steps to the fortress, 
the door at the top opened and there stood a squat smil¬ 
ing figure clad in the dirtiest suit of white linen that I 
have ever seen. 

I don’t know which was the first thing that I noticed, 
the smile or the dirt. It may have been the smile. For 
every other tooth in his head, like the two bangled ear¬ 
rings that he wore, was of gold. And, as his lips were 
drawn back until the corners nearly reached his ears, 
his whole face glittered. On the other hand, I rather 
think that it was the dirt that startled me. The lapels of 
his filthy jacket were soiled and plastered as though 
he regularly wiped his hands on them. They were a 
dusky coffee colour like his own complexion. 

At the sight of him, Captain Swing drew back for a 
moment. It was only for a moment, however. But it 
was long enough for him to whisper something in my 
ear. 

“Remember your orders,” he told me. “Keep two 
paces behind and don’t take your finger off the trigger.” 

Then with outstretched hand, as though he were his 
long lost brother, he greeted.him. 

“My dear da Silva,” he said, “I trust I find you well— 
and flourishing.” 

But if Captain Swing’s greeting was more polite than 
I would have expected of him, it was nothing beside the 
fulsomeness of Mr. da Silva’s reply. For, instead of 
shaking Captain Swing by the hand, he bent low and 
kissed the great fist that was offered to him. 

Then, still smiling like an idol, he began his address 
of welcome. 

“My beloved Captain,” he started off in a high sing¬ 
song sort of voice, the kind the gipsies use, “so you are 
really here again! Every morning and. every night I 
have prayed for your return.” 
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There was a lot more in the same vein that I have for- 
gotten. But by now we had reached the entrance and 
were passing through a small courtyard into the shut¬ 
tered interior of the house. After the dazzle of the sun 
outside, the room which we entered seemed to be in 
total blackness. It took me a minute or two to grow used 
to the half-light. And then I saw that the room was 
furnished in what, I suppose, must have been the very 
height of West African fashion. Op the walls were as¬ 
segais and knobkerries, as well as a couple of long whips 
which might have been used for driving elephants. 
There were chairs like ramshackle bedsteads—long 
wicker affairs with a flat footstool attached to the end of 
them. And beside each chair was a low table much 
marked by the rims of glasses. Over in one corner stood 
a gun-rack with the weapons all carefully chained to 
the wall. And the windows had shutters outside and the 
bars within. Apart from that there was nothing-other 
than the flies which swarmed over everything. 

Captain Swing and his host sat themselves down side 
by side so that they could whisper together, and a large 
black fellow began pouring out drinks. I remembered 
my instructions and stood just behind the two of them. 
As for Mr. Smew, he selected a chair facing Mr. da 
Silva. He was such a withered little oddity that, when he 
had clambered up into his big chair and perched him¬ 
self there, he looked like nothing so much as an organ- 
grinder’s monkey. And it seemed odd that a monkey 
should be listening so attentively. 

Captain Swing had already started ofF on his busi¬ 
ness. With a drink in one hand and mopping his brow 
with the other, he was bent forward until his face was 
almost touching Mr. da Silva’s. 

“Is the supply holding out?” he demanded. “What’s 
the quality?” 

Mr. da Silva gave a little sigh before replying. 
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“Every day it grows more difficult,” he said plain¬ 
tively. “The good times have passed away. I am ruined. 
I risk my life for you, Captain. But I cannot perform 
miracles.” 

He was carefully filling the Captain’s glass while he 
was speaking, and I noticed that he was watching him 
out of the corner of his eye while he did so. 

Captain Swing, however, merely emptied his glass at 
one toss and rounded on him. 

“How many have you got?” he persisted. “Out with 
it. How many? ” 

Mr. da Silva thought for a moment. 

“Perhaps ninety,” he said slowly. “Perhaps a hun¬ 
dred.” 

“Ninety! A hundred!” Captain Swing repeated. “Not 
even a ship-load. You’re keeping something back. You’re 
playing with me.” 

Mr. da Silva spread out his coffee-coloured hands in 
a gesture of innocence. 

“My old friend,” he said, “it is not that. It is the 
prices that I have had to pay. And the prices that I shall 
have to charge you. I am ashamed to mention them. 
Ashamed because I am your friend.” 

This time Captain Swing poured himself out a drink 
without waiting to be invited. 

“So that’s it, is it? Prices!” he said grimly. “Must we 
have this every time? Come along, tell me. What do 
you want for ’em?” 

Mr. da Silva seemed reluctant to reply. He wiped his 
sweaty hands on his lapel and appeared to be making 
calculations. Then he named his figure. 

“At a flat rate, twenty pounds a head,” he answered. 
“Or, of course, you could select—but that way they will 
cost you more-much more.” 

I watched Captain Swing’s shoulders heave while 
Mr. da Silva was speaking. And I could see that his good 
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manners were rapidly slipping from him. But I wasn’t 
prepared for the angry bellow that came out of him. 

“Twenty pounds a head,” he shouted. “It’s robbery. 
That’s what it is, sheer villainous robbery. You know 
my price. Twelve pounds ten, and not a penny more.” 

At this, Mr. da Silva uttered another and a deeper 
sigh. 

“Then it is just as I feared, my dear Captain,” he said 
with an air of such misery that he might have been ready 
to break into tears at any moment. “We have nothing 
further to discuss. Even for you I cannot ruin myself.” 

In disgust at the answer, Captain Swing’s hand had 
already gone out towards the bottle. He was now so in¬ 
tent on providing himself with something to drown his 
wrath that he did not notice what was happening on the 
other side of the room. For the organ-grinder’s monkey 
had suddenly become very much one of the party. He 
was now madly grimacing and gesticulating in Mr. da 
Silva’s direction. And because he did not want his Cap¬ 
tain to know what was occurring he did not dare to 
utter a sound. He could only mouth the words that he 
was trying to say. And this made him more like a monkey 
than ever. 

It was perfectly evident that he was inviting Mr. da 
Silva to break off his conversation with Captain Swing 
and continue it privately with Mr. Smew some other 
time. And Mr. da Silva must have interpreted the mes¬ 
sage correctly. For, flashing all his gold teeth at once, 
he turned towards Captain Swing and bent forward 
politely. 

“But do not let us talk further business to-day, dear 
Captain,” he said ingratiatingly. “You have come a long 
journey. And you are tired. To-morrow perhaps. Or 
some other day. But for the present you are my guest. I 
make you comfortable. You know how much I am 
honoured. I prepare a banquet for you.” 
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At this point Captain Swing’s patience finally ex¬ 
ploded. He thrust the bottle away from him so angrily 
that it toppled off the table and broke itself into frag¬ 
ments on the stone floor. Then rising to his feet he con¬ 
fronted Mr. da Silva. 

“I didn’t travel two thousand miles to listen to com¬ 
pliments,” he said fiercely. “I came here to buy slaves. 
Do you hear me? Slaves! And* I don’t go away until 
I’ve got my ship’s holds full of them.” 

XXIV 
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Olaves! So that was the 
secret of the Nero's mission. It explained everything— 
the dark suspicion, the riffraff crew, the pursuit of the 
mysterious frigate, the avoidance of other shipping, 
Captain Swing’s own unexpected concern over the dead 
negro who had been washed up against us. 

The pit of my stomach went suddenly cold at the 
realization, and a wave of horror travelled along my 
spine. For all the fiendish activities in which* a man 
could engage himself, the slave trade was by far the 
foulest and most brutal. 

I swore then and there in Mr. da Silva’s fly-ridden 
drawing-room that I would bring Captain Swing and 
the little monkey mate to justice. 

For ever since the year 1807 the slave trade had been 
declared illegal, and the dealers in human flesh could 
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expect no mercy when they came before a judge and 
jury at the Old Bailey. Back in England there was a 
hangman waiting to receive the pair of them. 

But this pleasing prospect was cut short by Captain 
Swing himself. After his parting remark to Mr. da Silva 
he had gone stamping out of the room with me after 
him. And we were already half-way across the court¬ 
yard by the time the Captain discovered that he had 
left that battered hat of his behind him. I think that he 
was too angry to trust himself with Mr. da Silva a second 
time. And as though it were my fault that he had not 
taken better care of his own belongings, he ordered me 
back to retrieve it. 

When I returned, I found a remarkable affair in 
progress. Mr. Smew had come down off his perch and 
was now cheek by jowl with Mr. da Silva. They were 
so deep in conversation, in fact, that neither of them 
even noticed me. And Mr. Smew certainly made not the 
smallest effort to lower his voice. 

“It’s like this, Mr. da Silva,” he was saying, “if there 
are some who won’t pay enough, there are others ready 
to pay more. A fair price for the right article is my 
motto. And if you don’t believe I’ve got the money, 
I’ll show you.” 

With that he unbuttoned his tunic and pointed sig¬ 
nificantly to the sealed letter which he had stolen from 
the Bailiff’s body. 

“It’s here,” he said, tapping the envelope lovingly. 
“As much as we need to conclude this piece of business 
like gentlemen.” 

At that moment I moved slightly and my shadow fell 
across a patch of sunlight on the floor. They both 
looked up, startled. Mr. Smew whisked the letter back 
into his pocket and Mr. da Silva began wiping his greasy 
hands on his coat front. Then he caught sight of Cap¬ 
tain Swing’s hat, lying discarded on the floor. He picked 
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it up and dusted it carefully. And, with a flourish, he 
handed it to me as delicately as if it had been a choice 
bouquet. 

“The dear Captain’s hat,” he said. “I was just about 
to bring it to him. Tell him with Senot da Silva’s com¬ 
pliments never to take chances with our African sun. 
In this line of business we have to remain cool-headed 
all the time.” 

Then, with a further bow, he handed the battered 
Panama over to me. 

The walk back to the boat was all thunder and fire¬ 
works. Captain Swing’s temper was at explosion point. 
He let fly with his fist or boot whenever any of the 
bodyguard came within reach of him. And the more 
he hit them the more respectful they became. By the 
time we reached the wharfside they were all salaaming 
and kow-towing as though he were the King-Emperor 
himself. 

This didn’t save Silas Fewkes, however. He was 
asleep in the shade of a palm tree when we got there. 
And the sight of someone quietly enjoying himself 
was altogether too much for our Captain. He gave one 
glance at him and then snatched up a native galley-pot 
that was resting on the ground beside him. Before 
Silas Fewkes knew what was happening. Captain Swing 
had crowned him with it, bringing it right down over 
the man’s head and shoulders like an extinguisher. The 
pot must have been full of some kind of mealy mess 
that the natives were cooking. For when Silas finally 
struggled free he looked as though he had fallen into 
the middle of a batter pudding. The flies came from 
miles around to settle on him. 

Nobody except Captain Swing said anything during 
the trip back in the dinghy. And all that the Captain did 
was to hurl abuse at the miserable Silas. And if it hadn’t 
been for the flimsiness of the boat and for the certain 
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odd shapes in the water that might simply have been old 
logs floating or might on the other hand have been 
crocodiles,. I think that he would have risked upsetting 
the lot of us so that he could get at him. As it was, he 
squatted in the stern, cursing and glowering. 

The Nero lay round the next bend of the river. We 
could see her mast-head over the bright green tops of 
the banana trees. She was anchored fore and aft, and 
was as steady as if she were part of the native landscape. 
Altogether, she was so exactly as we had left her that 
no one—not even Captain Swing—took the trouble to 
take a second look at her as we drew near. 

Then, as Silas Fewkes began pulling vigorously at 
his near oar to bring the dinghy round under the shelter 
of the bank, we saw something that made us start for¬ 
ward in our places. 

What we were all staring at was a boat. It was made 
fast to the ship’s ladder as boldly as though the Nero 
were a public mooring-post. There was no sign of any 
occupant. But, as I looked up, I saw on deck the figure 
of a man. He stood there in the sunlight calmly gazing 
down on us. 

Captain Swing saw the stranger at the same moment. 
And at the sight of him his face lost his colour. His 
two hands gripped the sides of the dinghy and he sat 
there with eyes staring. 
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By the time we were up 


against the ladder, Captain Swing had recovered most 
of his self-control. His face, which a moment before had 
gone grey and blotchy, was now mulberry-compexioned 
again and considering his weight he swung himself up 
the ship's side nimbly enough. 

The stranger, however, was even more placid and 
composed. He simply stood there at the top of the 
ladder peering down at us. And I had every opportunity 
to take full stock of him. He was anything but a young 
man, this stranger. Somewhere well into the middle 
sixties, I reckoned. And his hair, which had been 
bleached bone-white by the sun, stood out around his 
head in a straggling and disordered halo. But the most 
remarkable thing about him was his eyes. Of an as¬ 
tonishing pale shade of blue, they shone out of his long 
angular face. And they had a way of fixing themselves 
upon you that was like a child. The mouth, however, 
was anything but like a child’s. It was about the thin¬ 
nest, most bloodless mouth that I have ever seen. 

It was the stranger who spoke first, and he judged 
his moment perfectly. He waited until Captain Swing’s 
head had just appeared above the gunwale, and then 
addressed him: 
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“Have you come in peace, Captain Swing?” he de¬ 
manded. “Or is God’s hand still against you?” 

At the words, Captain Swing fairly hurled himself 
on to the deck as though in an effort to get at the 
stranger. But in this he was too impetuous. He caught 
his foot on the top rail and crashed forward. All that I 
could see were his two heels waving in the air above him. 
It was the stranger himself who helped him up again. 
And I was surprised that Captain Swing should have 
allowed such an indignity. But when he was safely on 
his feet once more I saw the explanation. His Panama 
hat had been jammed down so firmly over his eyes that 
he had no idea who it was who had helped him. 

While Captain Swing was dusting himself down, I 
took a further look at the stranger. He was certainly a 
queer sort of customer. And the queerness did not stop 
with his crest of white hair. In fact it only began there. 
Down below, he was in petticoats. A rough tunic, 
loosely fastened round the waist with a rope girdle, 
came down almost to his feet. And his feet themselves 
were enclosed in open sandals that left his toes show- 
ing. 

Captain Swing meanwhile had marched up to him. 

“I told you never to come aboard my ship again,” 
he said threateningly. 

The stranger did not flinch. He was the taller man 
of the two and he stood there steadily gazing down out 
of those pale blue eyes of his. 

“And I told you never to return to Africa,” he an¬ 
swered. 

Captain Swing passed his tongue across his lips before 
replying. It was obvious that he was striving to keep his 
dangerous temper in control. Then, thrusting out his 
iaw, he pushed his face up close against the stranger’s. 

“I shall return as often as I please,” he told him. “And 
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I shan’t stop coming so long as there’s a single black man 
in Africa left to come for.” 

The stranger, however, had still not moved. His eyes 
had not even flickered. 

“Then I tell you you’ll be hanged for coming,” he 
said slowly. “You and your whole crew with you.” 

As the stranger uttered the word “hanged,” Captain 
Swing spun round on his heel. But Captain Swing was 
not the only man on board the Nero who had cause to 
dread the word. Mr. Smew showed his guilt as plainly 
as if he were in dock already. For, snatching up his 
rope’s end that lay handy on the dock beside him, he 
brought it down full across the stranger’s face. 

A red weal sprang up where the rope had struck 
the flesh. And down at the corner of that thin bloodless 
mouth blood now began to flow. 

Mr. Smew stepped forward again. His arm was raised 
for the second blow when an astonishing thing hap¬ 
pened. Mr. Zion who was standing beside him suddenly 
caught the uplifted hand between the claws at the end of 
his own arm and held it there. I’ve told you how strong 
those nippers were and Mr. Smew was powerless against 
them. He struggled and gibbered like a badger in a 
pair of tongs. But Mr. Zion had him pinned firmly 
from behind. 

“If he’s a man of God,” he said in his thick Cornish 
accent, his voice trembling, “it means ill fortune if you 
harm him. He’ll put a curse on all of us. If you strike 
him again I quit this ship before the retribution.” 

Captain Swing had been eyeing the scene without 
speaking. Then he signalled Mr. Zion to release his hold. 

“Put down that rope, Mr. Smew,” he ordered. 

Mr. Smew did as he was directed. But he didn’t throw 
the rope’s end away altogether. He just let it drop at 
his feet where he could pick it up again if it was needed. 
And from the way he was swearing under his breath 
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at Mr. Zion I could see in what direction his mind was 
working. 

Captain Swing, however, took no notice of these 
mutterings. He had turned his attention to the stranger 
once more. 

“You didn’t come here to save me from the gallows,” 
he said, stroking his chin reflectively while he was speak¬ 
ing. “It wasn’t my soul that was troubling you.” 

The stranger had to wipe away the blood that was 
running freely from his chin. Then, pointing a stained 
and scarlet finger direct at Captain Swing, the eyes in 
his hollow face blazed up. 

“It was bodies not souls that brought me here,” he 
said. “Black bodies. Bodies that you want to carry into 
slavery. I have been sent here to stop you.” 

Captain Swing’s face suddenly went a darker hue of 
purple. 

“Sent here?” he repeated sharply. “Who sent you?” 

His small, dark eyes darted up into the stranger’s pale 
blue ones as he put the question. 

“My Master,” the stranger answered. And, after a 
pause, he added, “And your Master, too, as you’ll dis¬ 
cover for yourself one day.” 

At that, Captain Swing blew out his cheeks and 
laughed full in the stranger’s face. 

“Then it’s time He came to your assistance,” he said. 
“I start loading slaves to-morrow. And neither you, nor 
your Master, nor your Bible talk can stop me.” 
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Ihe real row broke out as 
soon as the Stranger had left us. He was hardly over 
the side and back in his boat again before Captain Swing 
had turned on Mr. Zion. Snatching up the rope’s end 
that Mr. Smew had discarded, he began lashing Mr. 
Zion unmercifully across the head and shoulders. 

“I’ll learn you to talk about quitting ship,” he roared 
between the blows. “No man quits any ship o’ mine 
unless he’s sewn up in canvas.” 

Captain Swing did not cease his punishment until he 
was exhausted. By then his face was purple with apo¬ 
plexy and his wig had slithered sideways until it was 
riding crazily over one ear. But still his wrath was not 
satisfied. Mr. Zion had gone down on all fours to escape 
the fury of the onslaught, and Captain Swing now 
started to kick him as he crouched there. 

“You’re my second mate no longer, d’you hear me?” 
he said between his teeth. “For the rest of this voyage 
you’re just a common seaman.^ Get before the mast 
where you belong.” 

With a final kick, he stood there watching Mr. Zion 
crawl away from him. It would be hard to imagine a 
more thoroughly beaten man than Mr. Zion. But I 
caught sight of his face as he groped his way past me. 
And it was not the face of a beaten man at all. It was 
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the face of an enemy. There was hatred there. And 
vengeance and murder, too. 

Perhaps it was as well for Captain Swing in his present 
state that he had not seen it. For he was in no condition 
for further provocation. He was now holding his 
clenched fists pressed desperately against his heart, and 
his mouth was opening and shutting as he gulped for 
air. When at last he could speak again he demanded 
brandy. And when I had brought him the bottle, he 
seized it so clumsily that the liquor ran down his chin. 

As soon as there was no more brandy left, he called 
for my arm and made his way down to the cabin. He 
was calmer now. But even so he wouldn’t let me leave 
him. He ordered a fresh bottle of drink to be placed 
beside him and sat there taking sips and muttering. In 
the end he became quite confidential. 

“Beware of missionaries, my lad,” he said. “They’re 
dangerous. And treacherous, too. They’re hand in glove 
with the Navy. Spies, that’s what they are. Spies. Where- 
ever there’s missionaries there’s trouble. Don’t never 
trust a missionary. Least of all that one.” 

I stood by him as he talked, watching him grow more 
fuddled and maudlin every moment. Then he called for 
my arm again and tottered over in the direction of his 
bunk. And it was here that the trouble started. For 
he’d completely lost the use of his limbs, and the best 
that I could do was to wait until he was swaying for¬ 
ward over the berth and then help to overbalance him 
into it. 

At length, when his mouth fell wide open and he 
was snoring, I crept away and closed the cabin door 
gently behind me. I wanted to find Mr. Zion. It wasn’t 
so much that I particularly liked the man—he was too 
morose and saturnine for that. But Captain Swing’s be¬ 
havior had changed matters. Now that he had made an 
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enemy of him, Mr. Zion seemed almost like a friend 
somehow. 

I discovered him finally, sitting disconsolate in the 
forepeak; his head was all swathed in bandages, and a 
bowl of dirty water, in which he had been washing 
his wounds, was on the floor beside him. And I dis¬ 
covered, too, that I had not been wrong about him. 
When he did speak, the words came in a rush of sheer 
spite and fury. 

‘Til knife him,” he said, with a far-away look in his 
eyes as though talking to himself. “I’ll get him before 
this voyage is over, see if I don’t. He’ll pay for what 
he’s done. I’ll slit him up, if it’s the last thing I ever do.” 

It was obvious that Mr. Zion was too much interested 
in his own private revenge to listen to anything that I 
had to say. So I left him. What I now wanted was a quiet 
corner somewhere so that I could straighten things out 
in my mind and do a little planning on my own account. 

I chose the bows of the vessel in the shelter of what 
remained of a hen-coop. When we had left Liverpool 
the hen-coop had contained six layers that were in¬ 
tended to provide fresh eggs for the Captain’s table. 
And everything had gone according to plan all the way 
to Biscay. But the same wave that swept Tom Boltroyd 
overboard had demolished our little farmyard and 
drowned everything that was in it. There was now 
nothing left beyond a few wooden battens in the tin 
feeding trough that had been battered flat by the weight 
of the water. 

It was early evening by now. And the river bank 
alongside was in that sudden state of flurry and com¬ 
motion that always precedes tropic nightfall. Troops of 
monkeys were catapulting themselves from branch to 
branch in the tree tops and flocks of brilliantly coloured 
birds, not much larger than butterflies, kept shooting 
across the stream, leaving a trail of brightness behind 
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them like summer meteors. But there were the mos¬ 
quitoes too, I remember. They came out of hiding at 
dusk and made life miserable. More like hornets they 
were than ordinary mosquitoes. They didn’t sting, they 
stabbed. And the weal that they left after them was 
just a little cup brimful of poison. 

It was while I was sitting there slapping at the little 
monsters, that I heard the sound of oars. The sound was 
faint at first, and I judged the boat to be still a quarter 
of a mile or so up stream. Naturally, I pricked up my 
ears and stood listening. It wasn’t exactly an over- 
populated part of the world where we had anchored, 
and if Mr. da Silva or any of his companions had de¬ 
cided to pay us a visit, I wanted to be ready to receive 
them. 

It was a good ten minutes, however, before I could 
see any sign of the boat itself. And then it was only the 
faintest one. Darkness was already on us. And even 
screwing up my eyes, I could make out no more than 
• the faint shape of something moving in the very centre 
of the stream. 

It was not, in fact, until the boat was right alongside 
that I recognised its occupant. It was our strange visitor, 
the missionary. And at the sight of him a shiver of ex¬ 
citement ran right through me. There, slipping past in 
the dusk, was the one man in all Africa who might be 
able to help me. I couldn’t call out to him, because that 
would rouse the whole §hip. I couldn’t signal to him 
because he wouldn’t see me. It was obvious that if I was 
to do anything about it, I would have to go into the 
water after him—and quickly, too. 

I wasn’t wearing any clothes worth removing. And I 
was barefooted already. So, racing along to the Nero’s 
stern, I vaulted over the counter and started lowering 
myself hand over hand down the cable that Mr. Zion 
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had laid out as a storm mooring. A moment later my 
outstretched feet touched water. 

I couldn’t afford to risk a splash and had to let myself 
in inch by inch. Then, when only my head was show¬ 
ing, I pushed off. The boat with the missionary in it 
was already coming into sight around the Nero’s stern 
and I struck out with all my strength in its direction. 
But, as I did so, the river got hold of me. I could feel 
it plucking and tearing at my naked body as though 
there were hands hidden in the water. Round the fat 
sides of the Nero the current came swirling. And before 
I had swum half a dozen strokes I realised that I was 
being carried farther and farther away from the now 
invisible dinghy. 

XXVII 

c ) 

^ Carried Out to Sea j) 
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The water was colder than 
T had supposed possible. After the sultry air on deck it 
was like jumping into the middle of an ice-bath. And 
perhaps this made me slower jthan I should have been. I 
struck out and nothing happened. What’s more, I could 
feel the very foundations of the river being ripped away 
from under me with every stroke I took. It was all 
one—breast-stroke, side-stroke or crawl. No stroke ever 
invented would have made any showing in the teeth 
of the muddy tide that was hurling itself at me. 

By now I had given up all hope of reaching the 
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dinghy. So I rolled over on to my back, which is always 
the safest position in swimming when you can’t afford 
to risk tiring yourself. Then, striking out with arms 
and legs like a frog swimming belly uppermost, I tried 
for the nearest point on the bank. I could just see it as 
an ebony blot set above the sliding blackness of the 
river. And I guessed it to be the spot where a snapped- 
off palm trunk was thrust out into the water like a sub¬ 
merged jetty. I had seen it often enough from the Nero’s 
afterdeck, and more than once I had mistaken it for 
an old crocodile basking there. 

But even this safe landfall was not for me. Once out 
of the main stream, there were the swirls and eddies. 
And under the shadow of the bank the cross-currents 
made a devil’s playground. I was picked up, swung 
round, doused under, stood on end and rejected. A 
mere second after I had entered that whirlpool I was 
back in mid-stream again—only this time with my lungs 
half-full of water and with my ears singing. 

I made three attempts altogether. And the third was 
easily the worst. The whirlpool had already made a 
spinning-top out of me when it put a piece of floating 
tree trunk in the way of my hand. In the result, we 
came together in a fine collision. Everything went black 
for a moment—blacker even than the river and the river 
bank. And by the time I had freed myself from the log 
that suddenly persisted in snuggling up close as though 
caressing and apologising, I could feel a gash in my 
forehead down which the blood was running in a thick 
warm trickle. 

By now l was fighting the main torrent again. And 
helpless I was against it. It simply folded its strong arms 
round me and waltzed me out to sea. Not that I was 
alone. There were torn-off branches, great matted 
clumps of rushes, whole trees, all there in the darkness 
with me and all hurrying towards the open ocean. 
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I must have swallowed more water than I had realised 
for my stomach was turning over inside me. And the 
singing in my ears was louder than ever. Like bells it 
was. They were so loud that there in the African night 
I actually raised my head out of the water to see if there 
were a mission church or bell-tower set upon the head¬ 
land. Not that I could have detected anything. The sea, 
land and sky were all of one colour, the colour of 
original darkness. 

The funny thing was that the more certain I became 
that I was going to be drowned the less I minded. I was 
really cold now, as cold as. a fish. And my legs and 
arms hadn’t any feeling left in them. 

I can’t be sure how many times I went down. I think 
it must have been three in all. But all that I know for 
certain is that the second time I came up I didn’t then 
realise that I had reached the surface and went on strik¬ 
ing out furiously into the thin air above my head. And 
the third time I was so tired I was almost glad that I 
was going down again. 

It was this last time that I felt something hard in 
between my legs. From the sharpness of it I remember 
thinking that it might have been a crocodile. And what 
happened next did not reassure me. For, numb as I was, 
I felt a stab of pain run right through me. A long, 
bayonet-like fang fastened itself in the fleshy part of 
my thigh. And the monster, whatever it was, began to 
lug me away sideways through the water. That’s as far 
as I can remember. 

When I came to my senses again it was to utter a good 
lusty yell of sheer agony. The monster had evidently 
taken me up on to a sandbank to devour. And not con¬ 
tent with having got his fang into me he was worrying 
it about in the wound. When it finally came away, it 
carried a good big chunk of my thigh, too. 

I was so sure by now that my rescuer was indeed a 
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crocodile that I continued to scream and lash out in an 
effort to frighten him. Crocodiles are cowardly brutes, 
every one of them, and the mere sound of splashing is 
often enough to scare them from their prey. 

I was still thrashing about with my arms and legs 
when I heard a voice speaking to me. It was a quiet, 
authoritative sort of voice, and it didn’t have to raise 
itself to be heard even above the din that I was making. 

“Take it quiet, lad,” the voice said, “or you’ll have 
us both overboard. I’ve got the boat-hook out of you.” 

And looking down at me out of the darkness, I saw 
the pale blue eyes of the missionary. 

XXVIII 

The Hut in the 
Jungle 

W >8 == *' >5=^ 

We were in a low-ceilinged 
palm hut with a rough mat of plaited rushes for the 
floor and the missionary was bandaging up the hole that 
his boat-hook had just made. Exactly how I had got to 
the hut I don’t remember. 

The missionary seemed quite calm about it, however. 
And when he had finished with my thigh he turned 
his attention to my face. There was something wonder¬ 
fully soothing about the way he plied the soft swab 
that was in his hands, wiping off the thick crust of sea 
salt and the smears of blood from the wound where the 
tree trunk had hit me. I closed my eyes from the sheer 
comfort of it. But I was sleepy anyway. The missionary 
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had already given me a drink of some strong, sweet 
stuff out of a cup and I could feel it going round and 
round inside my stomach like a warming-pan. I might 
have been tucked up in a four-postered bed I was so 
comfortable. 

The next time I opened my eyes I felt a good deal 
better all through me. My leg was still throbbing as 
though someone had put a red-hot coal inside my 
trousers. But I could tell how much better I was, be¬ 
cause I felt hungry. It seemed the most natural thing in 
the world to say so, and the missionary seemed pleased. 
He produced a bowl of plantains like fat red bananas. 
Then he set a jug of warm cheesy milk beside me. And I 
could tell at once from the taste of it that it was goat’s 
milk. 

All the time I was eating, the missionary sat watching 
me. He had hung a lantern on to a hook that dangled 
down from one of the rafters of the hut. And, by the 
smoky light it gave, I could see him inspecting me. Just 
when I was least expecting it he spoke. 

“Are you the lad from the Nero?” he asked abruptly. 

The question was so sudden that I could feel myself 
blushing as I answered. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. Then I added hurriedly. “But . . . 
but I’m not a slaver really.” 

I can’t be sure, but I think that the missionary smiled 
at the reply that I gave him: He certainly asked me a lot 
more questions. And bit by bit the whole story came 
out—right back from that day when I set of on the 
road to Liverpool. The missionary listened hard all the 
time, leaning forward in his chair the way a magistrate 
might listen to evidence. He couldn’t have kept me to 
the point more closely, and he cross-examined me 
sharply on several of the details as I went along. Finally, 
when J had finished, he sat back, his chin resting on 
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his hands, staring through the doorway into the jungle 
darkness beyond. 

“So I know he means to buy the slaves,” I blurted 
out, “and we’ve got to find some way of stopping Him. 
I , f, I’ll try and sink the Nero if you think that would 
be a good idea.” 

The missionary gave that queer, half-smile again, 
almost as if he were laughing at me. Instead of answer¬ 
ing he took down a board that had a home-made al¬ 
manac worked out on it. Then he busied himself in his 
own calculations. 

“Can you keep Captain Swing here for another five 
days? Perhaps six?” he demanded, looking up suddenly. 

“Because there’s a chance,” he went on, consulting 
the almanac again. “Just one chance in a thousand. But 
it’s worth taking. There’s a naval station fifty miles up 
the coast. If I leave this morning I can be there in three 
days. And there are sloops standing by, all ready.” 

He got up and put his hands on my shoulders. 

“That’s it,” he said. “Whatever happens, you’ve got 
to keep the Nero back for those six days. Everything 
depends on it. And that’s not all. I want you to get a 
message to me before you sail.” 

“But . . . but how?” I inquired. 

The missionary was silent for a moment. 

“Can you light a fire? ” he asked. 

It sounded so simple that I almost laughed. But the 
missionary was very earnest about it. 

“I want you to spend your spare time building a bon¬ 
fire somewhere on the river bank,” he told me. “And 
build a big one while you’re at it. Be careful no one 
catches you. But above all things, build it big enough. 
And then an hour or two before the Nero weighs 
anchor, slip ashore and put a light to it. If it’s really a 
big one the sloops will see it wherever they are.” 

The missionary paused. 
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“And now I want you to be a brave lad,” he said. 
“We’ve got to get you back on board the Nero without 
i anybody suspecting that we’ve been together. It would 
give things away at once if they saw that bandage. So 
it’s coming off again. And when it comes off, it’ll hurt.” 

He began undoing the wrappings as he spoke and he 
was certainly right about the pain. It was like having 
the boat-hook removed a second time. But he was quick 
and determined about it, and did not once glance up to 
see if I was flinching. Then, quite cheerfully, as though 
it were the most normal of everyday occurrences, he 
told me the rest of the plan. 

“HI take you down the river as far as the last bend 
above the Nero” he said. “From there you must make 
your own way along the river bank. Then you can start 
hollering. You’d better say that you fell overboard. But 
don’t try to answer too many questions.” He got up and 
tightened his girdle. “Come on,” he added. “I don’t 
want to be seen rowing you in broad daylight.” 

As he said it, the first gleams of morning came up 
over the palm-trees, and I could see the outline of the 
river with the morning mists like skeins of sheep’s wool 
clinging to the surface. 
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Ihey were so astonished at 
the spectacle of me rising up like a ghost on the river 
bank, brandishing my arms and hollering fit to' lift the 
top of my head off, that I escaped the flogging that I 
had felt sure was coming to me. 

They didn’t even disbelieve my story of having 
fallen overboard. And a pretty convincing sort of figure 
I must have cut as I stood there. There was the gash on 
my temple and the wound in my thigh had opened again. 
On top of this, I was covered from head to foot in the 
slime and mud through which I had been wading, so I 
must have looked the very image of a drowned man 
come back to life again. 

There was another reason why Captain Swing re¬ 
strained himself. He was short of men. With Tom Bol- 
troyd gone in the cradle of a wave, the old drunk sailor- 
man lashed up in canvas and fed to the sharks, the 
Bailiff murdered at point-blank range and Holy Jack 
missing in the ship’s longboat, things were pretty serious 
aboard the Nero . In the circumstances, he must have 
been glad enough to see the unexpected return even of 
a steward-boy. 

And there was certainly plenty happening that morn¬ 
ing I returned. Captain Swing was making ready for his 
second visit to Mr. da Silva. This time he meant busi- 
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ness and he dispensed with all formality. He did not 
trouble himself with his scarlet sash and his suit of white 
ducks. Instead he simply stuck his creased Panama on 
to his head and tucked his trouser-ends into the top of 
his sea-boots. Sitting in the stern of the dinghy, in his 
soiled reefer coat with the tarnished buttons, he looked 
like some old longshoreman who had gone to seed in 
tropic parts. I noticed, however, that he had brought 
a stout hickory stick with him. And he was carrying 
his own pistol this time. He had stuck it in the waist¬ 
band of his trousers, with the butt significantly left 
showing. 

We made up the same party as before—Captain Swing, 
Mr. Smew and myself, with Silas Fewkes at the oars. 
And when we arrived, the native militia took one glance 
at us and hastily sorted themselves out into the familiar 
guard of honour. The leader must have had his trumpet 
lying somewhere handy. In a moment he was blaring 
and tootling as lustily as a stage-coachman. 

It must have been the trumpet that summoned Mr. 
da Silva. For he was waiting for us at the top of the 
steps. And at the sight of us he stretched his face into a 
half-moon smile of welcome and held out his hand to 
Captain Swing. 

“My Captain and my friend,” he said, “I am indeed 
happy, that you are come again so soon. You pay me a 
great honour.” 

Captain Swing, however, ignored the outstretched 
hand. He was still puffing and blowing from the steep¬ 
ness of the ascent to Mr. da Silva’s little citadel. And he 
seemed anxious to get the business of the day over and 
done with. 

“I’ve come to take a look at your stock, Mr. da Silva,” 
he said with no introductory politeness. “I want to see 
the kind of cattle you’re offering me.” 

Mr. da Silva’s face lit up and his gold teeth sparkled 
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behind his fat loose lips. Then he hesitated. He seemed 
uncertain whether to continue smiling or to call off 
the interview altogether. 

“But . . . but the price,” he said diffidently. “I am 
already robbing myself. I cannot go lower.” 

It was evident that Captain Swing was in no mood 
for conversation this morning. He fingered the butt of 
his pistol as openly as if it had been a fob on a watch- 
chain, and then he thrust his face up close into Mr. 
da Silva’s. 

“I’ll see their bodies first,” he said. “We can discuss 
the price afterwards.” 

With that he turned his back and marched into the 
house ahead of us. 

As he did so, I saw Mr. Smew give Mr. da Silva one 
of the most understanding winks that I have ever wit¬ 
nessed. Meanwhile, a change had come over Mr. da Silva. 
The smile had disappeared and the good manners 
vanished. When he went over to the corner cupboard 
and took down the longest of the raw-hide whips that 
were hanging there, I saw him for what he really was— 
a slaver. It was a fearsome-looking object, that whip. 
The thong was six feet or more in length and knotted 
every three inches or so down to the very tip. 

As soon as we got into the sunlight again, he began 
cracking the whip like a drover. And a most alarming 
crack he got out of it. A tall, gleaming negro, his back 
all covered with lash-marks, led the way and Mr. da 
Silva and Captain Swing followed. Mr. Smew and I fell 
in behind and we made our way across Mr. da Silva’s 
little plantation. Mr. da Silva’s whip was still whistling 
through the air. And every time it cracked, the tall 
negro shuddered. 

The route that we followed ended suddenly at a high 
gateway set in a massive palisade of palm trunks. The 
door was secured by a padlock on a chain thick enough 
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to tether elephants. Mr. da Silva stopped and, taking out 
a fat clumsily fashioned key, proceeded to fit it into the 
padlock. As he did so the chain rattled. And, at the 
clatter of the links, a low moan broke out on the other 
side of the palisade. It must have come from at least a 
score of human throats. And very horrible it sounded, 
that groan of sheer animal despair rising up into the pure 
African sunlight. 

Captain Swing bared his teeth significantly at the 
sound and dug Mr. da Silva in the ribs. 

“So they know you in the barracoon?” he said. “They 
recognise their master.” 

By now, Mr. da Silva had undone the padlock and 
the negro swung the door open. Mr. da Silva himself 
stood back with his whip raised as though he were ex¬ 
pecting wild beasts to rush out at him, and Captain 
Swing gripped his hickory stick more firmly. But all 
that came through the doorway was the sour odour of 
bodies, the kind of smell that you get in an ill-kept byre 
in winter. And the groaning began again. 

The moment we were through the palisade I took a 
look around me. It was not a pretty sight inside the 
barracoon. There were no buildings to speak of, simply 
two long straw-thatched roofs suspended on posts at 
shoulder height. A shallow trough, scarcely deeper than 
a farm drain, ran the whole length between them. And, 
out of this trough, a black fellow who was little more 
than skin and bones was scooping up the water with 
his hands and drinking. Then I realised that under the 
deep shadow of the roofs there were other figures 
crouching. They were packed so tightly, huddling to¬ 
gether out of the glare of the sun, that they seemed part 
of the shadows. 

Mr. da Silva, however, was now approaching them. 
He had his whip raised high above his head. And seeing 
one starved, chocolate-coloured leg protruding from the 
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mass he brought the knotted thong down full upon it. 
The poor wretch gave a scream. And immediately the 
moaning broke out again from all the others. 

But that whip-lash had produced the effect which Mr. 
da Silva had intended. The solid block of bodies stirred 
suddenly into life. Then, with a clanking of the fetters 
that held them, they separated from each other and 
shuffled on to their starveling legs. A horrid company 
they made. Across the bare backs and down the thighs 
as well was the same tell-tale pattern of whip-marks. 
And at the sight of us they tried to crouch back once 
more into the shadows. 

Meanwhile Captain Swing got ahead with his busi¬ 
ness, and he was as unconcerned as a farmer going round 
the pens at a cattle market. I saw now the real purpose 
of that hickory stick of his. It was for prodding the 
human beasts one by one as he came to them. A live¬ 
stock dealer can tell all he wants to know by a few well- 
directed digs with a stick. And from the way Captain 
Swing poked with the ferrule of his hickory he might 
have forgotten that bodies have feelings in them. Right 
down the double line he went examining every captive 
there. It must have taken him an hour or more to com¬ 
plete his round of the barracoon. 

When Captain Swing returned to the head of the line 
he was sweating. Going over into the shade cast by the 
palisade, he removed his Panama, which was already 
sopping from the moisture inside, and finally removed 
his wig as well and wrung it out. When the last drops 
had been squeezed from it he passed his cuff backwards 
and forwards across his pate to dry it and carefully 
fitted the wig back into position. Then, clearing his 
throat, he spat on the ground at Mr. da Silva’s feet and 
addressed him. 

“Skeletons,” he said contemptuously. “That’s what 
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they are—skeletons. What you need is a graveyard, not 
a slaveship.” 

Mr. da Silva bowed politely. 

“They are like flowers,- these natives,'” he explained. 
“When they are first gathered, they wilt away to noth¬ 
ing. But they will all recover. They are so fresh that 
with attention they will flourish.” 

“Skeletons!” Captain Swing repeated, getting ready 
to drive a hard bargain. “Bones walking! Skin and 
gristle! Bah! I wouldn’t buy one of them if there wasn’t 
another negro left alive in the whole of Africa.” 

Mr. da Silva bowed again as politely as before. 

“I am sorry,” he said, “that you should think so poor¬ 
ly of my selection. Alas, there are no more to be had 
within two hundred miles from here! The source has 
dried up completely. Some other voyage, perhaps, dear 
Captain, I shall be able to secure you fatter ones. But I 
must not complain. Heaven has been good to me. This 
lot is already disposed of to another buyer.” 

As he said these words, I saw the fingers of Mr. 
Smew’s clenched hands clasp and unclasp themselves in¬ 
excitement. And again the tip of Mr. Smew’s tongue 
appeared and went wetly backwards and forwards on 
his lips. 
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On his return, Captain 
Swing spent the rest of the day shut away in his cabin 
with only the brandy bottle for company. And it was 
the same the next day as well. He was as sullen as a 
captive tiger, spitting and growling at anyone who at¬ 
tempted to come near his cage. What’s more, from the 
quantity of liquor that he had poured into himself, 
an unusually blear-eyed, bloodshot kind of tiger he 
was by now. 

And as his personal steward-boy, I had to go in and 
share his cage with him. The brandy had loosened his 
tongue and he kept muttering to himself. He kept up a 
continuous foul-mouthed stream, returning always to 
his two especial enemies-Mr. da Silva and the mission¬ 
ary. Once he rounded on me, putting point-blank the 
question that was uppermost inside his mind. 

“How do I know it isn’t the missionary who’s bought 
’em?” he demanded. “He’s as wily as Satan, that mis¬ 
sionary. And he’s got gold hidden somewhere. But if I 
see one sovereign pass between him and da Silva, I’ll 
crucify him in front of his own mission church. Strike 
me blind if I don’t!” 

. Sometimes it was at Mr. da Silva that all the fury of 
his spite was directed. 

“The dirty creeping dago,” he said suddenly. “He’s 
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rich himself. Richer’n the missionary. Rich as a banker, 
he is. And all he does is to sit up there in that castle of 
his waiting to rob poor honest seamen.” ^ 

As the evening wore on, however, his brain became 
too addled to form whole sentences. He slumped back 
in his chair and still he went on drinking. He had 
emptied the better part of two bottles by now and his 
reason had quite gone from him. He got up and went 
tottering across to his sea-chest where he kept his 
guineas. Then half-way over to it he stopped and went 
over to the hanging cabinet where his ledgers were lying. 

“Come here, you brat,” he said. “Can you do sums? 
Can you add up and keep a reckoning?” 

When I told him that I could, he heaved a sigh of 
relief as though I were an angel sent specially from 
heaven to assist him. But at once doubts and suspicions 
began to assail him. He staggered over to the wall and 
took down a long, scimitar-like cutlass that was hanging 
there. 

“I shall be watching you,” he advised me. “Watching 
you all the time. And if I catch you cheating or pocket¬ 
ing one of my guineas I’ll cleave your head in for you. 

He bared the cutlass as he said the words and bran¬ 
dished it wildly above his head like an executioner. The 
gimbal-lamp stood in the way of the blade, and Captain 
Swing nearly sheared it from its mountings. The crash 
of glass that fell around his feet delighted rather than 
displeased him. 

“That shows you my strength,” he said exultantly. 
“If that had been your head, it would have been snicked 
off like a rosebud. Just like a little drooping rosebud.” 

He was still muttering the word “rosebud,” all mixed 
up talk of missionaries and da Silva, when we settled 
down to the night’s serious business. He had dragged out 
the big, stapled sea-chest. And while he stood over me 
watching, he made me count the treasure. There were 
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fifteen bags in all, every one containing a whole hun¬ 
dred golden guineas. It was easy adding up the pounds. 
But I had a bit of trouble with the odd shillings. And I 
had to borrow a sheet of paper and the Captain's quill 
pen before I could be certain. Fifteen hundred and sev¬ 
enty-five pounds I made it in the end. And when I told 
Captain Swing, he made me count it all again to see if I 
could make it any more. 

Then he began doing some wild figuring on his own 
account. He kept trying to divide fifteen hundred and 
seventy-five pounds by a hundred. And he got a dif¬ 
ferent answer every time. In the end he passed the quill 
over to me as though there were something wrong with 
it and refreshed himself with another swig of brandy. 
When I told him that the answer was fifteen guineas, in¬ 
stead of being grateful he became abusive. 

“I tell you twelve pounds ten is the proper price,” 
he roared at me. “Twelve-ten and not a penny more. 
Twelve-ten for the grown ones and eight apiece for the 
children.” 

He had reached out for the quill pen again, and, in 
his excitement, he snapped it between his fingers. Then 
he tossed the two ends over his shoulder. 

“I’ve never met the man who could beat me yet,” he 
said, thumping himself very violently upon the chest. 
“And I haven’t met him now. I’ll teach another buyer 
to go thrusting his nose in ahead of me. We’ll outbid 
him, my little chickabiddy. We’ll call his bluff. And if 
he tries to stop me I’ll tear the liver out of him.” 

The prospect seemed so pleasing to Captain Swing 
that his spirits returned to him. He suddenly remem¬ 
bered that he had eaten nothing all that day. He ordered 
salt beef and pickled cabbage and a raw onion, and he 
actually accused me of trying to starve him by keeping 
him waiting. I can tell you nothing pleased me better 
than to get away from him. And because he was finger- 
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ing that cutlass again I scrambled to my feet and swung 
the door open. 

As I did so, Mr. Smew fell sprawling against my legs. 
He must have been down on his knees in the alleyway 
outside. And until I had removed his support, he had 
been leaning with his ear pressed up close against the 
cabin keyhole. 

You may ask me why I did not immediately expose 
Mr. Smew for the double-dealing trickster that he was. 
But remember, I had undertaken at all costs to delay the 
Nero’s departure until the missionary had got word to 
the frigate. And I knew that if everything else failed 
and we were upon the very point of sailing there was 
nothing that could cause more riot and confusion than 
to denounce the First Mate in the presence of his Cap¬ 
tain. Mr. Smew was an ace-card I was keeping up my 
sleeve. 

In the meantime, however, I was certainly in Mr. 
Smew’s good books. For the one and only time in our 
two lives he smiled at me. Fve told you already that it 
was not exactly a portrait-gallery sort of smile—just a 
double row of small brown stumps set in a pair of with¬ 
ered gums. But it was meant kindly. And putting out his 
hand he patted me on the head as if I were a lapdog. I 
think he saw me shrink away instinctively from the 
touch of his hand. And this didn’t please him. But before 
he could say anything I was off in the direction of the 
galley to fetch Captain Swing’s provisions. 

As soon as I returned to the cabin, Captain Swing 
ate greedily. He was as gluttonous as a cormorant, sim¬ 
ply straightening out his throat and cramming the food 
straight down it. And when he had wiped his mouth 
on the fringed tablecloth that was the chief decoration 
of his cabin, he called me over to him. 

‘I’ve got work for you to do,” he said. “Discreet, 
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important work. I want you and Mr. Smew to go along 
to-morrow morning to see Mr. da Silva. Say as how I’m 
still angry. Too angry to trust myself in the same room 
with him. Tell him I’m tearing things up on board and 
carrying on something terrible. Then get round to the 
question of the slaves. Say I’m disappointed in him. Tell 
him he’s broke his old friend’s heart. Say I’ll never come 
near this coast again, not now he’s cheated me. And 
work up to the matter of the price. Do it gradual and po¬ 
lite like. You can say you heard me planning to move 
off in the morning if I don’t get no satisfaction. But 
don’t forget, it’s just a genteel social call you’re paying. 
And then come back and tell me what the thieving dago 
has to say.” 

Captain Swing paused. His face was still flushed and 
purplish from the drink. But all his old cunning had re¬ 
turned to him. Reaching out his great ugly hand he 
laid hold of me by the arm. 

“Pm sending you because I trusts you,” he repeated. 
“And I’m sending Mr. Smew because I trusts him, too,” 
he went on. “But the real reason why Pm sending the 
pair of you is because I don’t trust either of you enough 
to let you go alone.” 
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A s soon as it was light next 
morning, Mr. Smew and I set out. And I think Captain 
Swing must have said something to upset him. Certainly 
all his earlier good nature towards me had evaporated. 
He was now as peevish as a polecat. 

Once we were safely seated in the dinghy, he turned 

sharply towards me. , 

“If there’s any talking to be done I’m the one who s 
going to do it,” he announced. “And I don’t want any 
young whelp interrupting me. When we get to Mr. da 
Silva’s you can wait outside. And if I catches you listen¬ 
ing I’ll flog the hide clean off you.” 

He repeated the warning at intervals all the way to 
Mr. da Silva’s. But as he had left his rope s end behind 
him in the .Nero he had nothing with which to illustrate 
his meaning. And he had carried that rope s end about 
with him for so many years that he seemed quite lost 
without it. 

The native militia seemed perplexed at the absence of 
Captain Swing. And disappointed, too. It was evident 
that they liked acting as bodyguard to such a great white 
king. And, in their view, the miniature Mr. Smew was 
clearly no substitute for him. 

In consequence, it was a very irritable Mr. Smew who 
stumped up the steps of Mr. da Silva’s castle ahead of 
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me. And at the fourth stair he turned on me, almost as 
if he were trying to bite. . 

“And for the last time don’t forget,” he said, baring 
his teeth in the most ferocious of snarls, “that Mr. da 
Silva wants to see me and not you. And don t forget 
either that if I finds you’ve been listening I’ll cut your 
two ears off level with your head.” 

While he had been threatening and blustering, the 
doorway of the castle had opened and Mr. da Silva came 
out into the sunlight. He presented his usual combined 
appearance of gold, greed and greasiness. But he was 
visibly affected by the non-appearance of Captain 
Swing. He took a quick step forward. 

“The dear Captain-not indisposed . . he began.. 

These words were the signal for Mr. Smew to kick 
out behind like a horse, and hack me sharply on the 


shin. , , ' 

“This is where you stays behind,” he said under his 

breath. , , . 

Then facing Mr. da Silva he bowed from the hips 

like a dancing master.. 

“The pleasure is mine to-day, Senhor da Silva, he 
said, recovering from his bow with a loud rheumatic 
sort of creak. “Our Captain is taking his siesta and I 
desire a moment of your very excellent company for 
myself.” 

Again there came the wink that I had seen before. 
And again the tip of Mr. Smew’s tongue ran rapidly 
across his lips. , 

With that, they went inside. And as soon as the door 
had shut behind them I reckoned that it was time for me 
to get busy. But it was the native militia that was the 
difficulty: the whole company was still lined up just 
behind me. Not that I need have worried. I had for¬ 
gotten how much time they spent sleeping. One by one 
they propped themselves up in the shade in comfortable 
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attitudes and dozed off. Five minutes later there wasn’t 
a man among them awake. 

With one glance behind me at the sleepers, I tip-toed 
cautiously round to the back courtyard of Mr. da Silva s 
fortified residence. I could find the sitting-room all 
right. But the windows came no nearer to the ground 
than a good six feet or so. And there was a solid eighteen 
inches of stone in between me and what was going on 
inside. If I was to be able to overhear anything I would 
have to construct myself a step-ladder from somewhere. 

The most hopeful-looking object was an old tree 
stump that had been stood on end and used for a chop¬ 
ping-block. There was nobody about, so I hurriedly 
turned it over on its side and rolled it across the court¬ 
yard to the window. But even that was not much use, 
for the tree trunk was too heavy for me to stand it up 
again. The only thing to do was to leave the thing as it 
was and clamber up on to the side. And a most perilous 
platform it provided as it turned and wobbled under 
me. I had just got my fingers on to the window-ledge to 
steady myself and had caught a solitary glimpse of Sen- 
or da Silva and Mr. Smew huddled like a pair of love¬ 
birds when the log rolled away altogether and left me 
dangling there. 

It wasn’t anything of a fall—a mere three feet or so. 
So I released my hold and dropped. But I didn’t fall as 
far as I had expected. Instead, I fell full into a pair of 
thick black arms that immediately fastened round my 
stomach. 
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Even if I had dared to 
scream I could not have done so. The arms that were 
around my middle were as strong as a gorilla’s. They 
were choking all the breath out of me. Indeed, I began 
to wonder if my ribs were about to crack. But, instead 
of growing tighter, the grip suddenly and unaccount¬ 
ably loosened. And before I knew what was happening 
I was set down upon my feet as gently as a baby for its 
first walking lesson, 

As soon as I felt firm ground beneath me I ducked 
low and tried to dodge. But immediately those black 
arms came out again and seized me. And it was then 
that I saw that it was the tall negro with the lash-marks 
who was holding me. He must have been six feet six, 
that negro, and he. had arms like stove-pipes. He could 
have snapped me in two as he held me there. But he 
made not the slightest effort. Insteadxof leading me off 
to his master, he merely stood there and grinned at me. 
And he wasn’t just gloating, either. There was real 
friendliness behind that grin. 

Not that he had got me there only to be smiled at. 
Very cautiously letting go of my arms he began acting 
a little pantomime for my private benefit. First he pointed 
in the direction of Mr. da Silva’s office. Then he pointed 
at me. And then, screwing his great black hands to- 
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gether, he brought them apart again as if he were wring¬ 
ing the neck of a spring chicken. 

At the start, I thought that he was simply explaining 
what punishment there was in store for me. But, if that 
were so, f could not understand the grin. And suddenly 
it dawned on me. He had seen me spying, and was in¬ 
viting me to go on and finish the job 1 by murdering Mr. 
da Silva! 

As there was no time to be lost, I decided to put this 
theory to the test. So, pointing up at the window, I 
made it plain that I wanted to be lifted. Immediately 
the negro’s grin widened still further. He laced his arms 
once more around my middle, and up I went. 

Another moment and I would have been too late. Al¬ 
ready the interview was drawing to its close. And one 
thing was certain. From, Mr. Smew’s point of view it 
must have been highly satisfactory. His monkey face 
was puckered up with smiles and he was rubbing his 
two hands together as if he had butter spread on them. 

“Them slaves is mine at this moment, Mr. da Silva,” 
he said. “You’ve had the banker’s draft and I’ve got your 
receipt for it, all signed and legal. But they’ll be Captain 
Swing’s in the morning. He’ll pay any price we ask him. 
And then we divide the difference between us.” 

Mr. da Silva wiped his hands upon his lapels. 

“You are a very clever man, Mr. Smew,” he said 
gravely. “You deserve a great fortune.” 

At this they both rose from the table and solemnly 
shook hands. Then they came over to the window and 
stood there chatting. They were so close to me now that 
if I had leant forward I could have pulled their ears 
for them. And what Mr. Smew was saying made me 
press my face still closer to the shutter. 

“You haven’t had no sailor by the name of Holy 
Jack paying no calls on you, have you?” he asked very 
earnestly. “A thin, stooping sort of man, very pious in 
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his speech. I sent him ahead of me to manage matters. 
But most likely he’s drowned by now. I never expected 
him to get here.” 

Mr. da Silva slowly shook his head. 

“I have seen no one else,” he said. “That is, except 
your Captain and the poor ragged boy who waits on 
him” 

Poor ragged boy, indeed! I felt myself smarting all 
over at this description. 

But already Mr. Smew had sidled up even closer to his 
companion and I could not afford to miss a word of 
what he was saying. 

“Because if Holy Jack does turn up, don’t have noth¬ 
ing to do with him” he said. “We don’t need him 
now. He’ll only want his own share. He’s a grasping, 
cruel sort of man.” 

They moved away as they were speaking, and I saw 
Mr. Smew reaching only for his hat. It was the signal 
for me to climb down. And I had to kick my new black 
friend quite hard before I could make him understand. 
But it was all right in the end. He lifted me down as 
lightly as if I had been a doll. The only thing that 
seemed to disappoint him was that I didn’t get ready to 
begin the assassination straight away. When I glanced 
back over my shoulder he was Standing there in the 
sunlight twisting that imaginary neck again. 

As I was back at the . gateway when Mr. Smew 
emerged, he suspected nothing. He was still smiling to 
himself over his success at the interview. And just as we 
were nearing the dinghy he stuck his arm jauntily 
through mine. 

“Just you leave everything to me when we gets back 
on board,” he said leeringly, “same as you did up at the 
fortress. I knows our Captain when he’s been drinking. 
And I’ve got some news for him as needs to be broken 
very gentle-like. He ain’t in no condition for a shock.” 
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And I floundered along, stepping from one suspicious- 
looking foothold to another. 

As it was obviously impossible to start building my 
bonfire in a water-meadow I began to make my way in¬ 
land. Here there was firm ground beneath my feet and 
the going was easier. But I had reckoned without the 
lianas. These giant creepers hung over everything, fes¬ 
tooning the whole jungle. They were tough, too. bo 
tough that I couldn’t tear them with my hands and had 

to crawl underneath. , 

It must have taken me the better part of half an hour 
to cover the first hundred yards. For it wasn’t only the 
lianas.,There were dead trees lying across each otheron 
the ground as well. And other dead ones standing 
propped up so closely by the living branches that they 
could not fall. And thorn bushes with spikes as long as 
bayonets. And shrubs with rough hairy leaves that 
clung to me. And yellow flowers like faces. And large 
flat fungi that burst into slime when my foot touched 
them. It was a hothouse of vegetable horrors, that 

And now that I write about it I recall something else 
as well: the smell it had. It was the odour of corrup¬ 
tion. The rottenness steamed up all round me. 

A little further on I came on something that was al¬ 
most like a path. The trees stood back on either side. 
And, at its widest, it might even have passed for a long- 
neglected clearing. I decided at once that here was the 

site for my bonfire. , 

There was certainly no shortage of tuel. I he only 
trouble was that I had no axe with me. And here in the 
heart of the jungle, the creepers and lianas had found and 
tied everything a thousand times. But this was a job on 
which I could not fail. I remembered those poor tor¬ 
tured blacks back in the barracoon and I struggled and 
sweated like a slave myself. 
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I don’t know exactly how long I spent at this work. 
When I finally straightened my back, however, I was 
comforted by the size of the pile in front of me. And 
then I made the mistake of putting on one more log for 
luck, That was how I discovered that there was more 
than vegetation in that jungle. For, when I had lifted 
the last log and got it on to my shoulder, I happened 
to glance downwards. At my feet the very ground was 
seething as though someone were stirring it from under¬ 
neath. It was a nest of snakes that I had uncovered. And 
I don’t mind telling you: I have never been partial to 
snakes, even when they are mere two-footers like our 
own little native vipers of the Fells. 

After that one glimpse of the snake-pit I lost no time 
in getting back to the Nero, But it wasn’t easy. The 
creepers had swung back like a loose curtain that has 
been pulled aside and the track was covered up again. 
What is more, dusk was falling fast. When I finally 
reached the river bank I could scarcely make out the 
mangrove root that had our mooring-rope fastened 
round it. I found it at last, however. And I made my 
way, stepping gingerly from one half-submerged stump 
to the next. It was only with the last one that I was un¬ 
lucky. Or, perhaps I should say, lucky. For, by then, 
I had firm hold of the cable. 

And because of the cable, I was able to save myself 
when the last of the mangrove roots suddenly thrust 
its armoured snout out of the water and with a great 
belch of musty breath tried to fasten its man-trap teeth 
around me. 
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It took three precious days 
before Captain Swing finally came to terms with Mr. da 
Silva. And by now he had apparently grown used to the 
idea of paying the top price for his black ivory. All that 
concerned him was getting the wretched creatures on 
board. 

All slaving is a grim business. But in the whole of it 
there is nothing grimmer than preparing the pens for 
the cattle when they come aboard. There is a deathly 
emptiness about the ship at the moment as the cases are 
hauled out of the holds, and the bare ribs of the ship 
come into view once more. All that is eventually left on 
the slave decks are rows of hooks and fetters. 

Captain Swing had handed over the greater portion 
of his own cargo in part payment. And Mr. da Silva sent 
his bearers down the river in boats to collect it. On their 
return journeys they came laden with sacks of half- 
rotten maize which was to serve as fodder for the hu¬ 
man stock. Half-rotten did I say it was? Why, it was 
fermenting already. At home my father would never 
have risked feeding such stuff even to the pigs. It stank 
the ship out as the bearers unloaded it. 

As for Captain Swing, he had been at the bottle again. 
His voice by now was as hoarse as a crow’s and his eyes 
were bloodshot. But even in that climate it would have 
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taken more than strong drink to kill Captain Swing. 
When the day finally came round for loading the slaves 
he was completely master of himself. Dawn had not yet 
properly broken when he was standing in the cabin, 
dressed and booted. 

Indeed, we made so early a start that Mr. da Silva 
was still at breakfast when we surprised him. And at 
his food, he was an even dirtier sight than I would have 
suspected. When he rose from the table, his face was 
all covered with cream and melon pips, and he cleaned 
up the mess by wiping his lips on his lapels. 

I think that Mr. da Silva would have been ready for 
some polite social gossip. He had lit a long thin cigar 
and it was evident that he looked forward to settling 
down to it. But Captain Swing was impatient. Loading 
slaves, he said, was a two days’ job at the shortest and 
he wanted to get on with it. Two days! You can imagine 
how I pricked up my ears at the information. It was as 
good as an alarm clock to tell me when to fire the 
beacon. 

The precautions which Mr. da Silva had taken on his 
previous visit to the slave quarters were nothing to those 
he took this time. He knew that his pets were going to 
be unchained this morning. And, in addition to his whip, 
he equipped himself with firearms. By the time we set 
out he could have blown the head , off any negro who 
was foolish enough to resist his owner. 

The same moan greeted us as we drew near the barra- 
coon. And I think that in some queer way they knew 
that this wasn’t simply an ordinary visit of inspection. 
They crouched back at the farthest limits of their 
chains, their wild eyes staring. 

But Mr. da Silva soon roused them. He raised his 
whip and brought it down in the midst of them. And 
there were no gentle ticklings in his method. From the 
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way he cracked the thong among them yon could see 
it was a murderous weapon, that whip. 

Then, as soon as he had got his livestock standing, 
Mr. da Silva called in his native bodyguard to do their 
work. Heaped up in the corner of the barracoon was a 
pile of tree trunks that took the combined efforts of the 
guard to carry. One tree trunk was laid out between 
every six slaves. And, three a side, they were shackled 
to it. Only then were their other fetters struck off them. 

As they stood there, tottering, you would have said 
that they were no more able to escape than a line of 
hobbled horses. But desperation can always throw up a 
hero. And it did so now. Without warning, one of the 
negroes suddenly raised his fettered hands and brought 
the full weight of them crashing down on the skull of 
the guard who was squatting beside him. Those fetters 
must have weighed at least a stone—they were solid iron 
links the size of bangles. And descending from the full 
height of the negro’s uplifted arms they felled the native 
warder like a mace. 

It was hopeless, of course. Utterly hopeless. The pali¬ 
sade itself was fully twelve feet high, and, loaded down 
as he was, the slave could never have climbed it. But the 
sheer courage of the act was tremendous. And the whole 
barracoon blazed suddenly into excitement. The two 
rows of leashed animals went hysterical. They clapped 
and stamped and shouted. Some of them, fetters and all, 
even began to dance. But already the militia men had 
caught up with the fugitive and overpowered him. Then 
Mr. da Silva came striding over. And evidently those 
creatures of his knew what was expected of them. With¬ 
out waiting for their orders, they spread-eagled that 
poor negro as though they were getting him ready to be 
skinned. 

By now the shouting and clapping had stopped com¬ 
pletely. Instead of the hubbub that had greeted the es- 
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cape, there was silence. Then that awful moaning broke 
out again. Soon the whole stockade was throbbing with 
it. I pressed my hands up hard against my ears to cut 
out that chorus of sheer animal anguish. 

I can’t tell you how many times Mr. da Silva struck, 
because my stomach rose up inside me and I had to 
turn away. All that I know is that he struck one blow 
too many. 

When he returned, trailing the whip behind him, the 
sweat was pouring down him. But he tried hard to smile 
and look agreeable. 

“We shall have no further trouble now, my dear Cap¬ 
tain,” he said with true Portuguese politeness. “A lesson 
like that is worth a ton of chains.” 

Captain Swing, however, was not so easily convinced. 
He was concerned by what he had just seen happen. I 
don’t mean that he cared a rap for the torture or the 
suffering. I mean simply that he had seen a piece of good 
merchandise destroyed. And his horse-dealer’s instincts 
were outraged. He took hold of Mr. da Silva by the 
arm and told him so. 

I caught only every other sentence of it, because soon 
both men were talking at once. But I did hear Captain 
Swing say, “He was my property, I tell you. I paid for 
him.” And T heard Mr. da Silva’s voice screaming in 
reply, “I saved you from mutiny, I tell you. If you want 
the dead body you shall have it.” Then I heard Captain 
Swing’s ultimatum, “I demand one of the others to re¬ 
place him.” 

Captain Swing was a monstrous great figure of a man, 
remember, and Mr. da Silva reached no further than his 
shoulder. He was clearly terrified. He looked desperate¬ 
ly about him and his eye fell on the tall negro with 
the lash-marks on his back. It was evident from those 
scars that the man had given trouble in the past. And 
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perhaps that was why Mr. da Silva was not sorry to get 
rid of him. 

At all events, he was ready to sacrifice him now. 
And calling the guard over he ordered them to put him 
in chains like the rest. The poor wretch’s bewilderment 
was complete. A moment ago he had been a trusted 
household servant, free to go when he chose. Now he 
was being bound and fettered. He did not attempt to 
struggle or resist. Instead, he stood there silently suffer¬ 
ing himself to be handcuffed. Large tears rolled down 
his dark cheeks and his mouth hung open and quivering. 

Captain Swing’s face, however, wore a broad smile 
of satisfaction. Even at the price he had been forced to 
pay, the tall negro was undoubtedly a bargain. 
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The whole of that day and 
right through to the evening of the next, those chain- 
gangs plodded on gaunt black legs out of the steaming 
barracoon. 

It was a slow business getting them into the canoes 
that were waiting. First, they were driven waist-deep 
into the water, with the log floating on the surface in 
their midst. Then, when they had reached the boats, 
they had to clamber in and drag the tree trunk after 
them. They were cruelly hampered by their chains. And 
as there was a fierce current running, you may imagine 
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the turmoil. One after another, the boats up-ended and 
capsized. And that was when the whips began cracking 
in real earnest. 

They were massive, ugly fellows, the guards. But they 
were quick, too. Unencumbered by chains or timber, 
they strode about in the water, carrying great thongs 
of raw buffalo hide. A full eight feet long those whips 
must have been, and these naked savages could direct 
them with the nicety of a fly-whisk. As soon as one of 
the canoes had turned bottom upwards they would rush 
over, ready to flick at the first head that appeared. 

At the end of the first hour, only one of the canoes 
had been safely loaded and sent away downstream. For 
my part, I was more than content with the delays and 
confusions. It was clear that at this rate it would take a 
week or longer before the Nero^s cargo was safely 
stowed away. But the hitches and setbacks were driving 
Captain Swing half crazy. And like a bad drover who 
makes his animals more stupid and obstinate by his kicks 
and curses, he tried to speed the embarkation by lashing 
out right, left and centre with his stick. Naturally, the 
effect was deplorable. Every one was either hitting 
someone or trying to avoid being hit. And, in the result, 
all loading came to a standstill. 

Finally, in exasperation, Captain Swing left them to 
it and insisted on being rowed back to the ship to see 
how Mr. Zion had disposed of the handful that had 
eventually reached him. 

After the din and hubbub of the waterfront the Nero 
herself seemed as quiet and orderly as a man-o’-war. It 
was clear that Mr. Zion had done his work and done it 
properly. Down below in the hold, the first half-dozen 
unfortunates were already firmly tethered. It was pitch- 
dark below decks and the first thing that I saw was the 
gleam of the lantern in six pairs of scared and staring 
eyes. Then, stooping like a miner because the slave deck 
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was no more than a mere four feet in height, I gradually 
discerned the details of their awful prison. 

They were clamped together so tightly, that if one of 
them swayed for a moment a shudder ran through the 
entire row. And, up to the present, the packing of the 
hold had only just begun. As far into the darkness as 
the eye could reach the double row of empty chains and 
rings extended. 

With Captain Swing out of the way, the loading was 
evidently proceeding faster. Eight other boatloads 
reached us before nightfall. I wished then that I had 
been allowed to stay behind on the waterfront. As it 
was, I became a slaver in real earnest. Down into the 
hold I was sent to assist Dumb Aaron in chaining up 
the new arrivals. There, stripped to the waist and with 
the sweat pouring off him, Dumb Aaron laboured like 
a blacksmith turned gaoler. The anklets were clamped 
on easily enough. They were solid steel and weighed 
about seven pounds apiece. But some of the chains were 
old and rusted. And time and again the links snapped 
in half as Dumb Aaron heaved at them. Whenever this 
happened, he left me in charge of the negroes and car¬ 
ried the faulty chain-length along to his galley. 

A proper little smithy he had rigged up there. I could 
hear the sound of clanking and hammering, and the 
fierce hiss of steam as he doused the red-hot metal. Not 
that he need have troubled. By the time they reached the 
hold, the negroes were all too cowed and beaten to have 
any fight left in them. They simply squatted on their 
haunches and let their heads fall loosely forwards on 
their breasts. 

When the last canoe had put off again and the moon 
was riding like a coach-lamp over the quarterdeck, 
Captain Swing came round and inspected the ship. He 
was in one of those moods when nothing pleased him. 
Not even the huge stew-pots in which Dumb Aaron was 
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heating up the skilly. After one look at it, he thrust in 
the long iron ladle and raised the boiling muck to his 
lips. 

Then, holding the ladle over Dumb Aaron’s head, he 
threatened to brain him for haying used too much maize. 
And this was not mere meanness. He knew that there is 
nothing so heating to the blood as fermenting grain, 
and he was afraid that Dumb Aaron’s brew might make 
the negroes dangerous. 

It fell to my lot to feed the skilly to the slaves. And 
when I tell you that I was retching the whole time it 
was being poured, you can guess what the stuff was like. 
Nor was the method of serving it any better. Straight 
into open troughs it went like so much pig-swill. But if 
you are playing butler to a herd of half-starved beasts 
you don’t have to be over-particular about the crockery. 
No sooner had I reached the hold with my two steam¬ 
ing slop-pails than the guests were fairly growling for 
their supper. Yes, literally growling, I mean. A deep- 
throated roar greeted the sight of the food. And fam¬ 
ished as they were, they devoured it, scooping it up by 
the mouthful in their fettered hands. Five minutes later 
those troughs were scraped as clean as if they had been 
scrubbed and scoured. 

As I made my way back to the galley with the empty 
pails, my stomach began to protest violently. I went 
over to the rail and was sick into the river. Then I felt 
better. And not simply because, along with my own 
supper, I had managed to throw up some of the more un¬ 
savoury memories of the prison-hold. It was because it 
was now the fifth evening after the missionary’s depar¬ 
ture. The Nero was still riding at anchor in the river 
waiting to be captured as soon as she ventured to thrust 
her nose outside. 

And all that remained was to see what the sixth day 
would bring forth. 
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Ihe sixth day dawned clear 
and burning. I was up early. And as soon as I went on 
deck I anxiously surveyed the river to see if the mis¬ 
sionary was yet in sight. I had such faith in the man that 
I confidently expected to see him at any moment come 
sculling round the bend. But I was wrong. So far as the 
eye could reach, there was nothing but that same empty 
flood rolling endlessly out to sea. 

It hadn't been much of a night for me. Or for the 
slaves either, for that matter. Their groaning had kept 
me awake whenever I put my head down. Right through 
the Nerd's timbers the melancholy sound had pene¬ 
trated. And when you consider that the groans were all 
mixed up with the rasp and clank of chains you can tell 
how much like a lullaby it sounded. 

There was no time, however, for me to sit about re¬ 
gretting my lost sleep. Up at Mr. da Silva’s end they 
must have started early. And it was not yet seven bells 
when the first canoe reached us. By midday we had 
more than a score of new passengers. In fact, every half- 
hour or so a boatload kept arriving. And down in the 
hold we were kept hard at it, shackling and fettering. 

Naturally, below decks, the heat was terrific. With 
every fresh arrival the atmosphere grew more stifling 
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and unbearable. And soon we were stripped as naked 
as the slaves themselves. 

A ferocious sight Dumb Aaron must have presented 
to these poor frightened savages. I’ve told you how his 
face was the colour of an over-grilled steak. And I’ve 
mentioned his tufts of hair which were exactly the tint 
of a new flower-pot and stood bolt upright from his 
head. But that was not all. For now that his vest was 
removed I saw that he was tattooed all over. 

I had known that his arms were covered with true 
love-knots and hearts pierced with arrows and en¬ 
twined initials. But I was not prepared for the glory 
that blazed forth over his back and shoulders. There was 
a Union Jack, with cherubs at each corner, which ex¬ 
tended from shoulder-blade to shoulder-blade. And 
across his chest was a two-headed serpent rising out of 
flames. The first of the negroes to see the serpent uttered 
a loud scream and then covered up his eyes. It was obvi¬ 
ous that he thought Dumb Aaron was some specially 
terrible kind of witch-doctor. 

By the first dog-watch, the main hold was packed 
solid. And still there was no sign of the missionary. At 
once all sorts of fears began to assail me. Perhaps he was 
injured and could not get here. Perhaps Captain Swing 
or Mr. da Silva had arranged to have him murdered. 
Perhaps the crocodile had got him. Perhaps . . . 

My day-dreaming came abruptly tq an end with a 
smart cuff across the ear. Another load of slaves had ar¬ 
rived and Dumb Aaron needed a new length of chain 
to secure them. These late arrivals fared even worse than 
the early ones. They were packed away in the afterhold. 
A whole deck lower it was, and not a gleam of daylight 
ever reached it. What’s more, the slaves had to crawl on 
hands and knees into their prison cell. 

It was the very last of the slaves who upset me 
most. He was a tall, lanky fellow, and, no matter what 
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he did, he couldn’t fold up small enough. When he sat 
down his long legs stuck out a good six inches beyond 
the reach of Dumb Aaron’s anklets. This maddened 
Dumb Aaron. He was half-drenched in sweat already. 
And clearly the last thing that he wanted was to be 
forced to go along to his smithy to forge a couple of 
extra links. So he used force. In an attempt to get his 
awkward customer into position he began hitting him 
across the head and shoulders. 

The man made no effort to defend himself. He just 
sat there while the blows descended. And, in the end, 
drawing his knees up almost to his chin, he got his 
anklets within reach of their fetters. It was then that I 
saw his face. He was the same negro who had lifted me 
in his arms at Mr. da Silva’s. 

And at that moment the tall negro saw me. Dumb 
Aaron was holding his lantern right above us, and, by 
the light of it, we looked full into each other’s eyes. I 
can tell you that I looked away again, ashamed. For at 
the first glance of recognition, his eyes brightened and 
a smile began to broaden across his black features. He 
imagined that I had come to set him free. Then realising 
that I was simply another of his tormentors, the eyes 
dimmed, the smile died away again, and he let his head 
fall forward like the others. 

I wanted to do something to reassure him that he had 
at least one friend on board. But it was too late. By now 
Captain Swing was stamping round the ship on a final 
visit of inspection. And thrusting his head into our 
prison-hold, he roared out at Dumb Aaron for him to 
hurry. 

This new panic for speed could mean only one thing 
—an early sailing. 

And at the first opportunity I bolted up on deck. But 
I could have saved myself the trouble. The river was 
still churning past the Nero , wild and empty. And al- 
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ready the sun’s rim was touching the dark edges of the 
mangrove swamp. 

I knew then that nightfall would come before the mis¬ 
sionary. And I knew, too, that I had not built my bon¬ 
fire in vain. It was a beacon, that bonfire. And that night 
its warning would be blazing out across sea and jungle. 
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But in the meantime it be¬ 
gan to look as if I would never get ashore at all. For just 
when everything had quieted down, and I was on the 
point of popping over the side, Air. da Silva arrived. 
On his best behaviour he was, too. He had paddled 
down in his outrigger from the fortress with a few 
choice parting gifts for Captain Swing. And now that 
their differences were settled, the two of them were like 
a pair of love-birds. They settled themselves side by 
side on the long couch in the cabin and Captain Swing 
ordered me to serve his best Madeira. Nor did his hos¬ 
pitality end there. He actually sent me with a message 
inviting Mr. Smew to join the party. 

Between them, so much liquor was consumed that I 
was kept running to and from the galley like a terrier. 
But my mind all the time was fixed on other matters. 
The sand in the hourglass was slipping through. And if 
I were to keep my word to the missionary, I had no 
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more than another sixty minutes in which to fire the 
beacon. 

It was here that the best Madeira came to my assist¬ 
ance. And when Captain Swing produced a small keg 
of French cognac the good work was complete. The 
company was fuddled already, remember. And now 
thanks to the cognac they could hardly sit upright in 
their seats. When I saw Mr. Smew fast asleep with a 
lighted cigar in his mouth I decided that the company 
was no longer in any state to notice if I left them. 

After the fumes and uproar of the cabin, the night 
outside seemed unusually quiet and mysterious. Already 
over the river the great coach-lamp of a moon hung 
majestically. And for my part, I wouldn’t have minded 
if the night had been a good bit darker. Because, on this 
occasion, I had more than myself to get ashore. I was 
going to take no chances with that pile of wet brush¬ 
wood that I had collected. To make certain that it would 
flare up like a lighthouse, I had determined to soak it in 
naphtha from Captain Swing’s own lamp before I ap¬ 
plied the fuse. And that meant carrying a can of the 
stuff along with me. 

In the end, it was in a couple of Captain Swing’s 
empty rum bottles that I filched his naphtha. And it was 
not easy. For, with every movement I made, they 
clanked together like a cow-bell. And if I had been 
sounding my own alarm, I couldn’t have made a more 
thorough job of it. 

From the way those bottles behaved, there might have 
been devils inside them. And when I finally vaulted over 
the tafferel at the stern, they rose up and caught me a 
crack under the chin like a boxer. 

For all my efforts, I touched shore a good twenty 
yards farther downstream than I had intended. And this 
was not the worst of it. There was no track here. Nor 
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any time to make one. I simply had to force my way 
into the bushes like an animal. And not a very nimble 
animal either. Soon I was scratched and bleeding all 
over, and the wretched bottles kept getting themselves 
caught on every branch and thorn. 

If the moonlight had seemed bright from the deck 
of the Nero there was the original plague of darkness 
down here in the jungle. I could not see farther in front 
of me than the next tree trunk. And in the darkness 
even quite ordinary things, like the snapping of a twig, 
somehow seemed alarming. 

The first sound that I heard came from somewhere 
quite close behind me. I stopped immediately and lis¬ 
tened. There was silence. Then another twenty yards 
on I heard the same tell-tale sound again. Three times 
in all I heard it. And after the last one I suffered a real 
terror! I began to imagine that I was being followed. I 
felt that something or someone was stalking me in the 
darkness. 

My fear made me go faster I attacked that jungle like 
a charging bull. And my reward came sooner than I ex¬ 
pected. For the new rush I made carried me clean 
through the tangled wall of creepers that hung in front 
of me, and there, on the other side, showing faintly but 
unmistakably in the gloom, stretched the trackway. 

I had retraced that journey so often to and from the 
bonfire that I knew every inch of it. And I made up for 
lost time as I went along it. But a strange feeling of 
apprehension had come over me and would not be dis¬ 
pelled. It may have been the snapping of those twigs 
or just the general eeriness of the dim jungle that had 
upset me. I don’t know what it was. But I do know that 
as I went along that path I grew more certain every 
moment that I was being followed. 

When I finally reached the bonfire I was too busy to 
be nervous. For a start, the middle of the heap had caved 
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in and I was forced to pile all the brushwood up again. 
Then I had to sprinkle the naphtha spirit over every¬ 
thing, nearly choking myself in the fumes as I did so. 
And, last of all, I had to make a six-foot torch to light 
the fire. Naphtha is tricky stuff. And when I applied the 
match, I did not want to go up in flames like a Guy 
Fawkes. 

But striking the match evidently wasn’t going to be 
so easy. The fusee had got soaking wet when I had 
slipped into the river. And when I took it away from my 
pocket it was like a length of sodden string. You could 
have, wrung the drops out of that fusee simply by 
squeezing it. And all the while the precious naphtha 
was evaporating into the empty heavens. 

At the thought that I had failed, my stomach went 
cold inside me. But I can tell you that next moment it 
went a good deal colder. For while I was aimlessly 
twiddling the useless fusee between my fingers, I heard 
again the definite and undisguisable sound of a footfall 
somewhere behind me. 

I swung round. There was no one there. But in one 
place the bushes were moving faintly, even though there 
was no breeze, and elsewhere they were motionless. I 
guessed then that it must be some wild beast that lurked 
there, measuring up the distance of the jump between 
us. But I was wrong. It was the outline of no beast that 
I saw. What I saw—or fancied that I saw—was a face. 
And, on my soul, what a face it was! The eyes were no 
more than empty sockets. The cheeks fell inwards over 
the gaunt cheek-bones. The hair was matted and grisly. 
It was like the ghost of every drowned sailorman since 
Noah. 

I stared horrified, the hair rising all along my scalp. 
The harder I stared, however, the less certain could I be 
that there was anything there at all. As the gloom gath¬ 
ered in on me, I began to see faces everywhere. But at 
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that moment I gave a sudden yelp of pain and could 
think only of my poor fingers. For, rolling the fusee 
backwards and forwards between them, I had ignited 
the thing. And it was burning the living skin clean off 
me. 

I was about to drop it and only just saved myself in 
time. If I was to set light to that bonfire there was noth¬ 
ing for it but to thrust my hand right in among the 
naphtha that was dripping off the brushwood. 

So, closing my eyes, I plunged the match into the 
very centre of the pile. Immediately there was a great 
'whoosh as though a keg of gunpowder had gone up. 
The whole pyre was now roaring skywards as a single 
flame. And the blaze of it was enough to summon every 
vessel on the West Coast. 


XXXVIII 




The Stranger's 
Return 


s~s 


blext moment I was sprint- 
ing back to the Nero. As I ran, the glare from the blaze 
cast my racing shadow on to the path in front of me. 
And, in my excitement, I forgot all about the face that 
had startled me. It was not much short of a quarter of a 
mile, that trackway. But I doubt if I took more than five 
minutes to cover the whole of it, pitfalls, fallen tree 
trunks and all. 

I did not once glance back until I was actually at the 
water’s edge. But when I paused to look, I saw that the 
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naphtha had done its work well. There was a thirty-foot 
column of flame behind me. Like a volcano in eruption 
it was, with great clouds of swirling, fiery smoke billow¬ 
ing up into the darkness. Even the river at my feet was 
tinged. 

It was so light, in fact, that I found the mooring-rope 
as easily as if it had been at midday. And not a moment 
too soon apparently. For there was such an uproar 
on deck that I feared my absence had already been de¬ 
tected. Above Mr. Smew’s shrill screams I could hear 
the drunken roaring of Captain Swing. And I fancied 
that I heard another voice as well. It sounded a quieter, 
cooler kind of voice altogether. 

As the whole ship was now awake I dared not show 
myself. The best that I could do was support myself on 
the cable and keep my ears open. And as I hung there, I 
heard the same voice again, low and steady and distinct. 

“I told you before that you would never leave this 
river with a shipful of slaves,” it was saying. “And I tell 
you now that the river-mouth will remain blockaded 
until you unload them.” 

At the words I forgot all my caution and raised my 
head above the rail. There, facing the Captain and his 
First Mate, stood the missionary. In the light of the 
ship’s lantern, the coarse homespun habit that he wore 
now showed soiled and tattered. Down the side of his 
face, too, was a long scratch, a wound almost, from 
which the blood had trickled and dried darkly. But his 
pale eyes were fixed steadily on Captain Swing. 

As you know, Captain Swing had been drinking. 
By rights, he should have been stretched senseless in his 
cabin. But, apart from the way he kept swaying on his 
shuffling feet, there was nothing to show that he was 
not entirely master of himself. As I watched, he turned 
abruptly towards the missionary. 
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“And when will the sloops be assembled, might I ask?” 
he demanded sourly. 

“By morning,” the missionary answered. “You’ll see 
their sails at first light.” 

Captain Swing’s eyes narrowed and he shook his head. 

“Too late,” he replied. “We sail to-night.” 

The missionary did not waver. 

“The tide’s against you,” he said simply. 

■ “Then I’ll have the Nero towed out,” Captain Swing 
declared. But still the missionary only shook his head. 

“Do you see that beacon?” he asked, pointing. 

As he said the words, I ducked. And not before I had 
seen Captain Swing’s features lit up by the crimson re¬ 
flections in the water. There was no doubt about it, my 
bonfire was certainly getting into its stride. From the 
way the burning twigs were sailing upwards and drift¬ 
ing off like fireworks I reckoned that it would not be 
long before the whole forest was ablaze. 

“Beacon?” Captain Swing demanded. “Did you say it 
was a beacon? ” 

“Yes, beacon. And it was lit on my instructions,” the 
missionary said slowly. “The sloops are waiting for just 
such a signal. At the sight of it they’ll close in. They’ll 
be at the river-mouth before you, no matter what hour 
you weigh anchor.” 

As I raised my head I was in time to see Captain 
Swing’s right hand reach down for his knife. It was as 
long and thin as a butcher’s skewer, that knife, and it 
gleamed horribly. But at the last moment Captain Swing 
changed his mind. He thrust the dagger back into its 
sheath and began roaring out for Mr. Zion. He knew 
that Mr. Zion was the best seaman that he had aboard. 
And at a moment of crisis such as this he had no option 
but to call upon him. 

I noticed that Mr. Zion was not over-quick in coming. 
But for once Captain Swing restrained his anger. Indeed, 
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he was as polite as if he had been talking to the owners. 
Not that this met with any response from Mr. Zion. He 
stood glowering in front of Captain Swing, his eyes 
fixed downwards on the deck. I think that he hated Cap¬ 
tain Swing too much to be able to allow himself to look 
him in the face. 

But Captain Swing was not much given to worrying 
about other people’s feelings. 

“D’you want to recover your ticket?” he inquired 
softly. “How d’you like to become my Second Mate 
again? ” 

Mr. Zion grunted something in reply and Captain 
Swing seemed satisfied. Putting his hand on Mr. Zion’s 
shoulders he turned him round until he was facing the 
full width of the river. 

“Could you take this ship out to-night?” he continued, 
speaking low and fast. “Could you do it?” 

Mr. Zion did not reply immediately. Indeed, I thought 
for a moment that he was going to refuse altogether. 
But it is hard for a seaman to decline a challenge. And 
here was everything set against him—the tide, the wind 
that blew fitfully from the far bank and the blackness of 
the night itself. He knew that once outside the bright 
halo of my bonfire no pilot would be able to see so 
much as a ship’s length ahead of him. 

I studied Mr. Zion closely. His dark, creased face 
wrinkled up into a closer network of lines and furrows 
as he stood there, peering. Then his nostrils dilated 
and he sniffed at the wind the way all sailors do. And 
there must have been something that smelt sweet. For, 
still without looking Captain Swing in the eyes, he 
nodded his head slowly. 

“I’ll do it at turn-tide,” he said at last. “But not with¬ 
out she’s rowed out. We’ll have to use the slaves.” 

Captain Swing turned to his First Mate. 

“Let Mr. Zion have what he wants, Mr. Smew,” he in- 
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structed. “But keep them covered. I don’t want no 
violence.” 

As Mr. Smew and Mr. Zion moved off, the mission¬ 
ary came forward. In the light of the lantern his face 
showed pale and drawn like a carving, and the wound 
on his cheek stood out plainer and more deadly. 

“If you attempt to leave this river to-night, Captain 
Swing,” he said sternly, “you’ll run your ship aground. 
There are more lives than yours imprisoned here.” 

Captain Swing did not reply. Instead he pursed up 
his lips and spat full into the missionary’s face. 

“And that’s my answer to you, Mr. Missionary,” Cap¬ 
tain Swing declared. 

For a moment the missionary’s eyes blazed up. I saw 
his hands clench themselves. Then the fire died down 
and his hands loosened. 

“I shall pray for you, Captain Swing,” was all he said. 
“I shall pray that your soul may escape eternal damna¬ 
tion. But I shall do nothing more than warn you. I am 
going to leave you now at your own peril.” 

As he said it, he moved towards the ship’s ladder and 
laid his hand upon it in readiness for mounting. But Cap¬ 
tain Swing anticipated him. He crossed over and placed 
his own vast body in the way. 

“Not so fast, my reverend friend,” he said. “I don’t 
want no more beacons being lit behind me. You came 
aboard this ship without my permission. And aboard this 
ship is where you stay.” 

The missionary made no answer. His hand was still 
resting on the rail. And, as I watched, I saw the muscles 
tauten and the sinews stand out like the toes upon a 
chicken’s foot. He was not a young man, the missionary. 
But it was obvious that he was preparing to vault the 
rail and take his chances in the open river. 

And it was obvious, too, that Captain Swing had 
guessed his intention. For the next minute out came the 
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devilish, thin knife again and Captain Swing brought 
it down like a dagger. 

When he released his hold, the knife remained there, 
vertical and quivering, with the missionary’s hand 
pinned clean through into the woodwork of the rail. 

XXXIX 
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^ A Face in-the Night j) 
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I shut my eyes in horror. 
And, as I did so, I felt my ear gripped firmly from be- 

hind. , 

It was Mr. Smew who had reached over the rail and 
laid hold of me. And there was no escaping. The harder 
I struggled, the harder Mr. Smew pulled. An unpleas¬ 
ant tearing noise started up inside my head and my 
ear-drum began to throb until it was ready to burst 
itself. I had no alternative but to climb the rail and fol¬ 
low. And, as I went, I heard the missionary’s voice, 
gasping and half-choked with pain, saying: 

“You shall not . . . escape the punishment for this 
.. . Captain Swing. I swear—” 

Then the voice stopped suddenly and there was the 
sound of a body falling heavily upon the deck. 

Meanwhile I was still being lugged away by Mr. 
Smew. He was pretty furious, I can tell you, and ac¬ 
cused me of skylarking when I should have been at 
work. Down on the after-deck he wanted me to assist 
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Dumb Aaron in releasing the picked rowers from their 
shackles. 

The weight of metal that those poor wretches car¬ 
ried about on them would have sunk any boat imme¬ 
diately. And, one by one, their gyves and bilboes were 
struck off them and a rope hobble substituted. It may 
have been the speed at which he was working, or Dumb 
Aaron’s natural irritation at having to undo the work 
that he had only just completed. Whatever the reason, 
he was uncommonly casual in the way he applied the 
file and chisel. And a fine row of raw ankles confronted 
us when he was finished. 

There were three boats in all—the Nero’s dinghy, Mr. 
da Silva’s long outrigger and the missionary’s light ca¬ 
noe. These were all we had to tow us. In consequence, 
Mr.' Zion packed them solid. There were eight men in 
each craft, their black bodies touching as they squatted 
there. And it was lucky that they did not row English 
fashion, or they would surely have knocked each other’s 
teeth out. As it was, they used their oars like paddles. 
And if there’s one thing that every native understands, 
it’s rhythm. When Mr. Zion gave the order, each boat¬ 
load began pulling like a platoon of Guards. 

Mr. Zion himself took the leading boat, the ship’s 
dinghy. Silas Fewkes had the outrigger. And, inshore, 
Dumb Aaron was in charge of the missionary’s boat. 

On board, too, we were kept hard at it. Captain 
Swing himself was at the wheel, with Mr. Smew in 
charge of the hands. And back-breaking work it was 
raising up the anchors. What’s more, it needed pretty 
delicate handling. For no sooner had we freed the flukes 
than the Nero was slewed round by the current and 
began to make sternway towards the bank. Immediately 
Mr. Smew rushed over to the rail and began screaming 
out orders to Silas Fewkes, and the slaves bent their 
bodies double as they rowed the ship round again. 
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When the other anchor came away, it was Dumb 
Aaron’s turn to do the rowing. But the Nero was heavy 
and broad-beamed, and the missionary’s boat was a 
featherweight. It was like a collie dog trying to haul a 
hay cart. I understood then the wisdom of Mr. Zion in 
leaving that hawser round the mangrove trunk. In fact, 
it was only that twanging, creaking length of rope that 
saved us. Not that it was any too secure itself.. When 
the Nero finally fetched up again, she remained in mid¬ 
stream quivering like a trout upon a line. And the man¬ 
grove tree to which she was attached was being dragged 
root by root out of the water. 

It was a matter of exact and dangerous timing to de¬ 
cide when to cast off the remaining cable. The tide al¬ 
ways slows down for some minutes before the turn. 
And it was for that moment that Mr. Zion was waiting. 
It would have made our passage easier to wait until the 
new tide was fairly with us. But this was out of the reck¬ 
oning altogether. By then it would be the very edge of 
the morning. And we should have no more chance of 
evading the sloops than a stray ram trying to get past 
a pair of sheep-dogs. 

There was silence on board as everyone waited for 
Mr. Zion’s cry to cast off. It was as though a lull had 
come in the middle of a storm. And I took advantage of 
this respite to go in search of the missionary. But even 
though I went over every inch of that ship I could not 
find him. The most that I could discover was the dark 
stain of blood. For all I knew Captain Swing had finished 
his foul work and thrown the dead body to the croc¬ 
odiles. 

Then out of the darkness came the voice of Mr. Zion. 
And immediately the whole ship was activity again. So 
also were the boats. I heard Silas Fewkes yelling at his 
team of slaves. And Dumb Aaron, in the absence of any 
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voice with which to shout an order, was hammering 
right, left and centre with his fists. 

Now that the moment for the casting-off had come, 
Mr. Smew in person went forward to take charge. And 
a fine mess he made of it. The cable itself was hard like 
iron from the strain that it was bearing, and Mr. Smew’s 
old fingers could not free it from the bitts. While he was 
fumbling and cursing in the darkness, Captain Swing 
from the quarterdeck was roaring down at him to hurry. 
And all the time the rowers in the boats were vainly 
tearing their arms out of their sockets in an attempt to 
move us. 

At last Captain Swing could bear the delay no longer. 
Calling Mr. Smew back to take the wheel he strode over 
to the cable himself. And it was on occasions such as 
this that the rough power in the man revealed itself. He 
took one glance at the rigid hawser and then snatched up 
the axe with which Dumb Aaron had been earlier chop¬ 
ping fuel for his galley. At the first blow the hemp 
merely twisted and started to unravel. But at the second 
stroke he sundered it completely. As it parted, the Nero 
gave a lurch that nearly threw us off our feet as we stood 
there. Then with a strange uneasy motion the ship gave 
herself over to the tide. The long struggle to the sea 
had begun. 

At first the tow-boats did nothing but slow down our 
passage. And not too successfully, either. Once we even 
drifted right inshore among the roots and crocodiles, and 
the whole ship shuddered as she grounded. But with 
every minute that passed, Mr. Zion was getting more 
command of her. Soon we were held stationary. And 
next moment I saw the black outlines of the trees sliding 
past us one by one. We were moving forward towards 
the river-mouth. Slowly but unmistakably moving. 

All at once the slaves in the boats started chanting. 
There was one man in each boat that led them, and the 
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monotonous beat came throbbing in across the water 
like the note of tom-toms. It was magic and religion with 
them, that chanting. They could not row without it. 
Even so, it grew fainter and more broken as the pull pro¬ 
ceeded. It was a full three miles to the river-mouth and 
they were shown no mercy. Mr. Zion, Silas Fewkes and 
Dumb Aaron all carried firearms. And every slave knew 
that to stop rowing meant death, instant and immediate. 

As we crept along, I turned and looked back towards 
my beacon. It was still burning merrily. And more than 
merrily. Half the hill-side was now blazing alongside it. 
And white tongues of flame were licking upwards into 
the red bowl above. It was lighting up half Africa. 

Not that there was any time to be lost if the sloops 
were going to intercept us. The slaves had done their 
work well and already we were in the broad estuary. 
Out of the pitchy night ahead of us came the slow crash 
of breakers and the open sea itself was now within arm’s 
reach. 

Then the thing happened. And even though Fm sit¬ 
ting snug and secure at my desk of elm wood as I write 
it, I shudder at the memory. 

I was standing by the rail just where the ship’s ladder 
dangled idly down the side, when, suddenly, I noticed 
that the rungs of the ladder were trembling. And not 
simply from the drag on the end that hung trailing in 
the water. Someone was mounting that ladder. Out there 
in the black mystery of sky and open water someone, or 
something, was climbing up from the primeval mud 
below. 

I stood there staring. And it was as though already I 
had seen what still had to come. For my scalp went 
cold and my hair began to mount on to ridges. I grew 
certain that it was the murdered missionary himself re¬ 
turning to us from his grave upon the river-bed. 
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But it was worse. Unspeakably worse. For two pale 
slime-covered hands came slowly into view and feebly 
grasped the rail. Then, with a sigh like a lost soul upon 
the Day of Judgment, behind them appeared the hol¬ 
low eyes and skull-like cheek-bones of that face of 
horror from the jungle. 


XL 




The Escape 




For a moment the face was 
suspended there in the darkness, shining like an evil 
moon. Then the scraggy shoulders painfully raised them¬ 
selves and the whole upper part of the body, clad in 
its tattered remains of garments, came slowly into view. 

Captain Swing had extinguished the lantern at the 
quarterdeck before our passage started, and the only 
light aboard the Nero was the pale glimmer shed by the 
night sky. In consequence, all that I could see of this 
clambering spectre was the black outline of the form 
and the gleam of the skeleton-like ribs where the loose 
rags fell away. But it was enough. For, as I looked, I 
saw something that froze up the blood inside me. One of 
those loathsome slimy hands had released its grip upon 
the rail and the withered forefinger was now pointing 
full at me. 

Then the arm went loose again and the figure began 
to totter. As though the strings that held it had sud- 
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denly been cut, it fell forward at my feet. And, as it 
fell, it screamed. 

The scream brought Captain Swing like a summons. 
I think he imagined that we were being attacked al¬ 
ready. For, as he strode up, he had his pistol ready in 
his hand. But at the sight of the strange object lying on 
the deck, he paused. Lowering both barrels, he turned 
the body over with his foot. 

There seemed by now to be no life at all left within 
the thing. It lay exactly as he left it. Those sunken eyes 
now stared upwards at the stars. Then, as I peered down 
at the face, all eaten away as it was by hunger and ex¬ 
posure, I recognised the long, fox-like features of Holy 
Jack. 

Captain Swing recognised him at the same instant. 
And, with a smile of immense satisfaction, he re-cocked 
his pistol. In fact, it was only the re-boarding of the 
boat’s crews that saved Holy Jack from having his 
body shot full of lead as he lay there. Of all moments, 
however, this was the one when Captain Swing could 
least afford the panic that a shot would cause. For the 
slaves were unshackled, remember, and might run amok 
at any moment. He therefore stood by silently as the 
panting slaves filed past him. It was not, indeed, until 
the last of them was safely below decks once more that 
Captain Swing uttered so much as a sound. Then as the 
clatter of chains and padlocks reached him he called 
loudly for Mr. Smew. 

I’ve never seen another man so much dumbfounded as 
Mr. Smew. His jaw dropped and he stood there gaping. 
For don’t forget that, of all-comers, Holy Jack with his 
load of secrets was easily the most unwelcome. 

There was no mercy in the air' at the moment. Cap¬ 
tain Swing was still standing over the unconscious fig¬ 
ure as though ready to trample on him. And from the 
way Mr. Smew’s hands- kept opening and closing like 
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the claws of an old mousing tabby, I judged that Holy 
Jack could not rely on much protection from that quar¬ 
ter. 

But something had made Captain Swing change his 
mind. He now had other plans for Holy Jack. 

“You see what the wind’s blown back to us,” he said 
gloatingly. “Our old shipmate come home again. Take 
good care of him, Mr. Smew. We’re short-handed. He’ll 
be very useful when we’ve nursed him back a bit. 
There’s a long voyage ahead of us.” 

With that, Captain Swing turned his back and Mr. 
Smew ordered me to get Holy Jack below decks. The 
man was so pitiably thin that he weighed no more than 
the clothes he stood up in. And it was not therefore the 
load that was the difficulty. It was simply that I disliked 
touching him. I could hardly bring myself to sling him 
on to my shoulders. And once he was up and dangling 
there, the memory of that stolen five-shilling piece came 
back so strongly that I was tempted to heave him over¬ 
board and have done with it. Even my very safety rec¬ 
ommended it. Holy Jack knew a great deal too much 
about that bonfire, and I didn’t relish playing nursemaid 
to the one man who might act as witness and informer. 

I conquered my feelings, however, and deposited Holy 
Jack safely in his own berth. By the time I left him he 
could not have been tucked up more snugly if his own 
mammy had put him there. And as he lay back against 
the hard bolster with a greatcoat spread over him, the 
first signs of life gradually returned. He began groan¬ 
ing. Then because his mouth was opening and shutting 
as pathetically as a young sparrow’s, I reluctantly went 
off to find some food with which to fill it. 

Dumb Aaron was back in his galley by now. His 
flower-pot face had been made brighter still by his ex¬ 
ertions with the boat-crew, and he was mopping his 
brow on a dishcloth. But I soon had him preparing some- 
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thing. It was peppery salt-horse broth that he com¬ 
pounded. And from the smell of it, I judged that Holy 
Jack would either be brought round completely or 
killed outright by the mixture. 

But I was not there to see it administered. Mr. Zion 
had rejoined Captain Swing. And every hand was im¬ 
mediately called on deck. I knew this to be the most 
desperate moment of Mr. Zion’s whole hazardous en¬ 
deavour. It was now that the Nero was to be put under 
canvas. And on a few struggling gusts of wind from off 
the shore our entire fate depended. 

A black night with a swell under you is never the 
pleasantest time to go aloft. And out here at the river- 
mouth the old ship was rolling and pitching like a toy 
boat in a baby’s bath-tub. Also, we were desperately 
under-manned. There were not hands enough to brace 
the yards. But Captain Swing would listen to no objec¬ 
tions. At most there was another hour before dawn 
broke on us. And by then all hope of his salvation would 
depend upon his sailing. 

Now that the moment had come, it was as though 
Captain Swing had summoned up the devil himself to 
come to his assistance. The wind which, up to that very 
instant, had been shy and intermittent, now blew 
strongly. The short vicious plunging of the ship ceased 
instantly. And next moment she heeled over as our 
canvas filled. 

Captain Swing himself was at the wheel. He stood 
massive and alone, and drove straight at the line of break¬ 
ers ahead of us, like a man putting his horse at a high 
fence. 

Next moment there was a flurry of churned water. 
Even in the darkness it showed vdiite and frothy like 
soapsuds. And it swept along the deck like an avalanche. 
I closed my eyes and clung on to the rigging as the 
torrent broke over me. A mighty roaring filled my ears 
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and my arms strained in their sockets. But just as my 
lungs were getting ready to burst themselves inside me, 
the deluge subsided. With a final plunge that threat¬ 
ened to up-end the Nero y we were through the break¬ 
ers and had reached the open sea. 

Not that Captain Swing’s own danger was yet over. 
Somewhere in the darkness ahead-right on top of us 
for all we knew—lay the sloops. And it was here that I 
saw the true cunning and courage of the man. For no 
sooner had we cut our passage through than he put the 
helm hard over. Instead of sailing into safe water he de¬ 
liberately followed that ugly treacherous line of break¬ 
ers. It was a ravine of crashing rollers and blown spume 
down which he led us. And only a desperate man would 
have chosen such a course. But in Captain Swing’s eyes 
it held one supreme merit: it was unguarded. 

And while His Majesty’s sloops stood watch over the 
broad estuary, the Nero slunk down the African coast 
under cover of the blackness and the flying spray. 
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It was already half-light 


before Captain Swing altered his course. And by then 
he had no other choice left to him. For he was so close 
inshore that if a sloop had appeared, the Nero would 
have been trapped and cornered. 

But even now he was cautious. First he doubled the 
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look-out. Next he sent Mr. Zion aft and ordered him to 
man the long-gun. And finally he posted Mr. Smew at 
the wheek When all was ready, he gave the cry, “Hard 
over.” Then stationing himself beside the rail he raised 
his brass spyglass as though trying to shoot holes in the 
morning mist that surrounded us. 

Soon, however, this feverish peering was unneces¬ 
sary. For the mists cleared as completely as if they had 
been wiped away, and the broad arc of the horizon 
stood out all around. What’s more it was empty. There 
was not the trace of a sail anywhere upon it. It was 
obvious that the sloops were still standing off the river- 
mouth, like a pack of terriers clustered round an empty 
rat-hole. 

My heart turned sick within me as I realised that there 
was now no obstacle between the Nero and her destina¬ 
tion. And I came near to shedding tears when I reflected 
how Captain Swing had outwitted his opponents. All 
that remained of my forlorn attempt to stop him were 
the dying embers of a bonfire that had summoned the 
sloops too late and then kept them waiting there too 
long. 

As for the Captain himself, he was now basking in the 
full glory of his fresh success. He called for liquor. And 
when I brought it to him, he was pleased to be very 
jovial and familiar. As soon as he had taken a long swig, 
he poured out an equal quantity for Mr. Smew and Mr. 
Zion. Then, seeing me standing by, Captain Swing in¬ 
sisted that I should drink with them. Passing me the 
same mug, all scummy from their three sets of lips, he 
roared out that he would make a man of me and swore 
that rum was christening water to a sailor. 

I think he must have noticed that I was unwilling to 
place my own mouth where his wet one had been. For 
I saw his eyes narrow and his face darken as I drew 
back when he pressed the rum upon me. 
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“Drink it, you pup,” he said, bringing his face close 
down to mine. “Drink it before I throw it over you.” 

But, as it turned out, it was over himself that he threw 
it. For at that moment a pair of coffee-coloured hands 
came up from behind and grasped his forearm. It was 
all so sudden that the liquor shot up into his face as 
though the bottom of the can had been a catapult. And 
raw spirits, you know, can be very painful and burning 
when it gets into the eyes. 

When he had finally detached himself from the em¬ 
bracing hands, he was not in the prettiest of tempers. 
And he was certainly in no mood for brotherly tender¬ 
ness when he found that the octopus-like arms belonged 
to Mr. da Silva. I think that up to that moment he* had 
forgotten him entirely. And I must confess that for my 
part Fd overlooked him, too. Not that Mr. da Silva had 
been doing very much to make himself remembered. 
After the second bottle of old cognac in the Captain’s 
cabin, he had simply subsided on to the floor of the 
cabin and remained there insensible until this very min¬ 
ute. 

It was this fact that explained his remarkable appear¬ 
ance. For if he had been soiled and dirty-looking up at 
the fortress, he was downright filthy by now. The Nero 
had shipped a lot of water in the course of last night’s 
sailing and the boards of the Captain’s cabin were no 
drier than the quarterdeck. Mr. da Silva had spent the 
whole of the last twelve hours rolling about among the 
slops. 

But it was not his appearance that was the most re¬ 
markable thing about him. It was his condition. He was 
in a state of mortal terror. Too much dazed and stupe¬ 
fied, in fact, to know properly what he was doing. He 
took one agonised glance at the wide sea all around him, 
and uttered a scream as though someone had run a knife 
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into him. Then, covering up his eyes with his hands, he 
began crying out for mercy. 

He alternately pleaded and demanded to be taken 
home again. First he offered money. Then he threat¬ 
ened to report the matter to the Portuguese authorities 
somewhere or other—Lagos, I think it was. He wept 
and he shouted. And finally he put up the price of his 
own ransom money and offered fifty, a hundred, two 
hundred pounds if only Captain Swing would set him 
down safely somewhere on the African coast. 

But the more he offered the more Captain Swing 
laughed at him. Or, rather, he began by laughing. It 
wasn’t long, however, before Captain Swing’s patience 
began showing signs of wear. And when Mr. da Silva 
called him a common kidnapper, Captain Swing could 
control himself no longer. He took hold of Mr. da Silva 
by the throat and squeezed him until his eyes popped. 

“You dirty, drab-faced dago,” he said, shaking him 
fiercely to emphasise every syllable he uttered. “An¬ 
other word, and I’ll put you in chains like the rest of 
them. Strike me blind if I don’t. Either that or over¬ 
board. If you want to go back, you can swim for it.” 

With that he let go of him, and Mr. da Silva fell for¬ 
ward on his knees. He was now too terrified to speak. 
Too terrified to open his eyes. Too terrified to do any¬ 
thing but whimper. 

“Leave him where he is,” Captain Swing ordered. 
“Take no notice of him. There’s plenty of spare room 
in this ship. We aren’t partikkler how many extra hands 
we carry, so long as they’re willing ones, are we, Mr. 
Smew? ” 

He gave a broad wink as he said it. And I judged that 
the last remark was at the expense of Holy Jack. It was 
not to be long, however, before I discovered differently. 

I had just finished waiting on Captain Swing in his 
cabin and was carrying the greasy dishes back to the 
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galley. The first person I met when I got up on deck 
was Dumb Aaron. And I couldn’t help noticing him, 
because he had a can full of salt beef in his hand. As 1 
passed, I caught the full fragrance of the stuff. And it 
was so rank that my stomach fairly turned over. I even 
felt sorry for Holy Jack at the thought of such a diet 
for an invalid. 

But, at the last minute, I noticed that Dumb Aaron did 
not go in the direction of Holy Jack’s bunk on the 
forepeak. Instead, he made his way deliberately towards 
the stern. And suddenly I decided to follow. Not that 
it was difficult. Even if I had taken my eyes off him, I 
could have tracked him down by the smell alone. 

Down the stern companionway he went, the odour of 
the broth lingering behind him. I remained on deck lis¬ 
tening. A moment later, sure enough, I heard the clink 
of metal and the sound of a key turning in a very rusty 
lock. Then came a succession of grunts as though Dumb 
Aaron was trying hard to take part in a conversation of 
sorts. And, a few second after, up he came again. 

It wasn’t long before I was down the companionway 
behind him. Down here it was pretty dark. But it was 
still light enough for me to see what I had come for. 
There was only one door down here that had a lock 
fitted to it. And that was the prison cell. 

I pressed my face to the grille and peered inside. 
There, stretched out, senseless on the floor, with Dumb 
Aaron’s can of rancid food untasted beside him lay— 
the missionary. 
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1 pressed my face hard 
against the bars until the metal slats cut into my lips. 
And, when I could thrust my face no closer, I called out. 

The figure on the floor stirred but did not answer. I 
called again. The head shifted for a moment on the 
bent forearm beneath it and then buried itself more 
deeply. It was the sort of dull protesting movement that 
you see in a tired sleeper disturbed before his time. And 
in the faint light that seeped through the porthole I 
could see that the body lay motionless once more. 

Between us stood a door of half-inch pine, studded 
down the front with nails and bound across in bands of 
metal. And I dared not raise my voice above a whisper. 

I grew desperate, and began looking round for some¬ 
thing with which to force the catch. Before I could 
commit that act of folly, however, my eye caught sight 
of a broken tub that was lying in the alleyway almost 
at my feet. It was half-full of grimy water, dirty stuff 
that smelt sour when I bent to pick it up. But I knew 
at once that it was going to be better than any crowbar, 
that tub of water. 

There was no time to spare. So, balancing the tub 
in my two hands, I stepped back and took careful 
aim through the grille. Judging by the amount of 
water that splashed back all over me, I doubt if more 
than half of it got through. But it was enough. It came 
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sousing down full over the unconscious man who lay 
there. And this time he raised his head and stared abou 

hl My face by now was pressed up close to the bars 
again. 1 was speaking as loudly as I dared. 

“It’s me, sir,” I said hoarsely. “Your friend. I’ve come 

t0 A?the°word “friend,” the missionary started up and 
turned his face towards me. I saw at once that it was 
cruelly cut and bruised, and I could tell that he had 
allowed himself to be carried down here without a 
struggle. But that wasn’t all I saw. Now that he had 
lifted his head, his hands were disclosed beneath him. 
And his hands-one of them with that open wound in 
the centre-were roped together so tightly that the lies 
had swollen over the cords that bound it. 

For an instant he held his captive hands out toward 
me imploringly. Then, when I spoke again, he tried to 
struggle to his feet. And, as he did so, I saw that his feet 
were lashed together like his hands. 

It was some time before he managed to stand up¬ 
right. And even then he had to lean against the bars 
to support himself. 

“Water,” he said feebly. “Water. Then . . . leave me 
here. Don’t come near me. They’re ... wild, dangerous 

men ... they’ll kill you—” , ,, 

But before he could say another word he had fallen 
again and was lying stretched out as I had first found 

My mind was now filled with one plan. And one plan 
only. It was to release the prisoner. The man who held 
the key to the prison door was Dumb Aaron. And with¬ 
out him I could do nothing. I don’t mean, of course, 
that I ever considered exactly asking him for it. I knew 
from the start that I would have to steal it from him. 
And when I went along to the galley I hadn’t the least 
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idea how I was going to manage it. I didn’t know 
whether I should have to knock him out, or murder 
him, or apply torture with the red-hot coals from his 
own kitchener. 

Dumb Aaron was already asleep in his narrow ham¬ 
mock. I crept up beside him and stood there wondering. 
I had never rifled the pockets of a sleeping man before 
and I realised that I didn’t properly know how to begin. 
And then it occurred to me that the key wasn’t in his 
pocket at all. It was fastened to a greasy leather belt that 
he wore next to his skin. This meant that I would pretty 
nearly have to strip him to get at it. 

My first move was to undo the jacket that he was 
wearing. The jacket was secured by a single button. 
And it had been done up and undone so often that the 
buttonhole had worn as loose as an old shoe. Even so, 
I must have fumbled badly. For Dumb Aaron abruptly 
brought his two hands down on the place and started 
scratching as though the fleas were biting him. Not that 
this mattered. The coat hung wide open by now, and, 
still asleep, Dumb Aaron made no attempt to rebutton it. 

As soon as Dumb Aaron had finished scratching I 
got to work on the striped vest beneath it. Taking hold 
of it with my fingertips, I gently eased it upwards. I 
was afraid at first that this was a mistake. For it made 
Dumb Aaron more than ever convinced that the fleas 
were making their supper. Down came the hands again. 
And, while I cowered beneath the hammock, Dumb 
Aaron went all over his back and chest with his finger¬ 
nails. He was so busy at it that, for the time being, even 
his snoring ceased entirely. 

After this interruption, I waited patiently for his 
snores to resume their full melody. And it was not until 
he was blaring away like a trumpet that I popped my 
head up again. When I did so, what I saw was better 
than I could have hoped. Dumb Aaron had done my 
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work for me and had pulled up his vest until it was prac¬ 
tically wound round his neck. His whole torso with the 
tattooed cupids and sailing ships and entwined snakes 
was now completely naked. And round the middle was 
the leather belt with the bunch of keys attached to it. 

Getting this off proved to be the worst part. In fact, 
I began hatching up other plans in case this one failed 
altogether. The trouble was that by now Dumb Aaron 
had fleas on the brain. At the least movement he began 
scratching furiously. And he did more than scratch. He 
tossed and rolled about as if there were a rat in his ham¬ 
mock. And what was so maddening was the way the 
bunch of keys twisted and jerked about after him. At 
one moment they would be hanging down almost with¬ 
in my 'grasp. And, at the next, they would be snatched 
away again. Three times that happened. And, after the 
last convulsion, Dumb Aaron lay almost on his face, 
with the keys dangling loosely in midair. 

With every roll the ship made, the keys jingled like 
a horse’s harness on a fair day. Tempting as they were, 
however, they hung down on the side away from me. So 
back underneath the hammock I went on all-fours to see 
what I could do about them. The hammock was a low 
one to start with, and Dumb Aaron’s weight brought it 
down to within a couple of feet or so of the boards. 
There was just room for me to squeeze beneath. And, 
once there, I had to twist myself over on to my back. 
Then fumbling in the air above me I got to work on 
the key-ring. 

I must have found the exact spot without knowing it. 
For, with no warning, a whole shower of keys suddenly 
rained down on me. And to my ears those keys made 
as much noise as a whole canteen of cutlery spilling on 
a scullery floor. 

Dumb Aaron, however, was still deep in his slumbers. 
He did not miss so much as a single snore. I counted a 
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further dozen of them—full bugle-blasts every one—just 
to make sure that I had not roused him. And then I 
started to crawl away again. 

It was only when I had left the cabin that I noticed 
something sweet and salty on my tongue. And then I 
discovered what it was. I had been so terrified of some¬ 
thing going wrong that I had bitten into my lip from 
sheer anxiety. 
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I wasn’t really certain which 
was the key I wanted. So, to make sure, I carried the 
whole lot along with me. After all, I could only be 
executed once. And the key of the prison cell was 
enough in itself to sentence me on the spot if it hap¬ 
pened to be found on me. Not that I confined myself 
to the keys. On my way back to the forepeak I provided 
myself with a cup of clean water ftom Captain Swing’s 
private barrel and took one of his own napkins to make 
a bandage. 

I must have been away for every minute of a quarter- 
hour. But when I got back and looked in through the 
grating, I could see that the missionary had not moved. 
In fact, he did not stir until I had tried half the keys in 
my collection and was at last inside the cell beside him. 

I had to hold the cup of water to the missionary’s lips 
because he was too weak to drink without me. And 
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when he had taken three sips it seemed to be all that he 
had strength for. There were cuts and bruises all across 
his face and the blood had dried on them. As I sponged 
away with Captain Swing's napkin, the wounds opened 
and he winced. But I think in a way the pain was a good 
thing. It brought him round more quickly. And when I 
reached the palm of his lacerated hand I saw him clench 
his teeth and gather himself together. 

All that I attempted to do was to wash the dirt away. 
There was no time for any fancy nursing. For I hadn't 
yet done what I had come for. The second and more 
important part began now. Taking out my jack-knife, 
I inserted the point carefully under the knot. And, 
avoiding the chafed, angry skin, I cut through one 
strand as cleanly as if it were a beanstalk. 

When I had unrolled the cord, the flesh that was re¬ 
vealed showed white and bloodless. I had to rub it hard 
to restore the circulation. And it’s lucky I did so, for 
joints as lifeless as that are a danger. They can easily 
go gangrenous, and then there’s no way on earth of 
saving them. 

Once the blood was flowing freely again, I deliber¬ 
ately rebound the missionary’s hands as I had found 
them. Only this time I took care to see that the knots 
were loose and flexible. And more than that. I retied 
them in such a way that one good tug would sever them 
completely. And then I did the same for his ankles. 
When I had finished, the missionary was in effect a free 
man. But to all appearances he was as closely trussed 
and hobbled as when he had been thrown down there. 

He didn’t say much while I was still at work. When I 
had finished, however, he took my two hands in his and 
spoke very earnestly. 

“You’re a good lad,” he said slowly. “There’s a book 
in which these things are written. But there's no more 
you can do. You must leave me now. And don't come 
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near me again. The risk’s too great. We need one of us 
left alive if we’re going to defeat them. Put the keys 
back again where you found them.” 

But it’s one thing to tweak a key off a ring and quite 
a different matter to replace it. In the end I didn’t even 
attempt it. I crept back into the galley and simply left 
the keys scattered about on the boards beneath Dumb 
Aaron’s hammock as though they had fallen off natu¬ 
rally in the course of one of his nightly flea-hunts. 

When I went back on deck again, the moon had risen 
and I could see the planks of the Nero stretching slatey- 
white along the deck ahead of me. It was a warm balmy 
night and the ship was in a slow roll as gentle as a baby’s 
cradle. Not that everything was silent. There was a 
conversation of some sort taking place under the shelter 
of the weather bulwarks. 

Mr. Smew’s was the first voice I heard. The other 
voice was slow and whining. It came from someone who 
was standing in the shadows and holding on to a stan¬ 
chion for support. And with the very next words that 
he spoke, my heart missed a beat. It was Holy Jack. He 
was still so weak that he must have crawled on deck 
to get there. But it was evident that he wasn’t too weak 
to engage in a little plotting and conspiracy. 

And when I tell you what the words were, you will 
understand why my heart started pounding so that I 
could feel it in my throat. 

“It’s the boy what’s the trouble/’ he had just said. “He 
knows too much. We’ll have to put him overboard, bless 
his heart, so we will.” 
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I made no attempt to sleep 
that night. Instead, I lay in my bunk with one eye open 
and my jack-knife ready in my hand. As for Holy 
Jack’s bunk, it was still empty. And I didn’t fancy the 
kind of attention which he might bestow on me when 
he returned to it. 

But I misjudged him. Or rather I misjudged his pa¬ 
tience when it came to murdering a fellow shipmate. All 
that happened on this occasion was that towards mid¬ 
night he came creeping into the room as quietly as a 
shadow on a wall. And for all the harm he did me s he 
kid himself down in his bunk he might have 1 een a 
saint climbing into his coffin. 

The night, however, was still only in its beginnings. 
And it was not long before I heard a footfall on the 
eompanion.way outside. It was quieter even than Holy 
Jaek’s. This time it was the mere shadow of a shadow. 
I raised my head and listened. A chink of pale light in 
the doorway showed that the door had opened. I gripped 
my jack-knife more closely. And I am glad that I did 
so. For it was Mr. Smew who was standing there. He 
had a brass lantern in his hand and, opening the shutter, 
he directed the beam full on me. 

Then he started to advance. But at the last moment 
something stopped him. It may have been that the 
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whites of my eyes glinted in the lantern light. Or he may 
have seen the more convincing gleam of metal just 
showing beneath the corner of the pillow. Whatever it 
was, he turned hurriedly away. And, as he did so, I no¬ 
ticed that he was carrying a length of rope. It was not 
the rope’s end which he usually carried. This piece of 
rope was thinner and a good two yards in length. What’s 
more, it had been looped round into a very efficient¬ 
looking noose. Altogether it was just the sort of thing to 
slip over the head of a sleeping boy in the darkness. 

As soon as Mr. Smew found that he was observed he 
did his best to conceal the accusing length of rope. And, 
while he was quickly recoiling it, he accidentally turned 
the beam of the lantern on Holy Jack. I think that Holy 
Jack must have imagined that it was some kind of pre¬ 
arranged signal. For I was just in time to see the sleeping 
saint cock up his head and give Mr. Smew a broad and 
understanding wink. Immediately, Mr. Smew placed his 
finger on his lips and closed his lantern with a snap. 
Then, without a word having been spoken, he left us as 
mysteriously as he had come. 

After that I felt less inclined for sleep than ever. I lay 
there, every nerve in my body as taut as a fiddle-string, 
listening to the sound of Holy Jack’s breathing. And I 
did not close my eyes again before morning. 

In consequence it was a yawning and bleary-eyed 
cabin-boy who waited on Captain Swing at breakfast. 
He was a prodigious eater, was Captain Swing. If I had 
served him a horse, I think he would have devoured it, 
harness and all. And this morning he was hungrier than 
ever. I had to make three journeys to the galley before 
he was satisfied. And, even after the last, he wiped the 
plate clean with his thumb to ensure that he had left 
nothing. This made things difficult for me. For I had an¬ 
other mouth to feed as well—the missionary’s. 

In the end, it was only ship’s biscuit and water that 
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I was able to carry to him. And even this called for 
some pretty dainty footwork to get it there. The trou¬ 
ble was that Captain Swing and Mr. Smew were stand¬ 
ing right in my path, deep in conversation. It was broad 
daylight, remember. And if I had attempted to slink past 
them I should have been apprehended on the spot. There 
was nothing for it, therefore, but to make a bluff of it. 
Accordingly, I took one of the buckets that were used 
in scrubbing down the deck, put two slabs of ship's 
biscuit in the bottom with a bottle of fresh water beside 
them and piled pieces of holystone and a strip or two 
of old rag on top. Then, with my head in the air, like an 
honest seaman I marched straight past them. 

But, as it turned out, the difficult part was still to 
come. The missionary was awake this time. And he 
seemed angry rather than pleased at the sight of me. 
He tried to send me away again. Parched as he was by 
the heat of that stifling cell, he refused at first to take a 
single mouthful. When he discovered, however, that I 
could be as obstinate as he was, he succumbed. And 
thrusting the neck of the bottle through the bars, I 
tilted up the hinderpart so that the precious water ran 
straight down his throat. It was only when the bottle 
had been emptied that he repeated his solemn warning. 

“In God’s name,” he said, “I command you not to 
come here again. They’ll not spare me much longer. And 
two dead men can achieve nothing.” 

So I left him, vowing secretly that I would return 
later. In the meantime, however, there was hard work to 
do. And the feeding of the slaves took longer than I 
would have believed possible. As I’ve told you, every¬ 
thing in the Nero was old and rotten, and the food- 
troughs were about the rottenest. They leaked in spouts 
and gushes as soon as the slop was poured into them. 
And as the poor blacks were holding their stomachs and 
whimpering from sheer hunger I kept going back for 
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more. But Dumb Aaron was busy and did not notice 
what was happening. He had his key-ring in among the 
red-hot coals of the stove and was bending it viciously 
into shape with the aid of a pair of kitchen tongs. 

It was while I was down in the slave quarters, half 
suffocated with the odour of the human bodies packed 
there, that I heard the sound of running feet above me. 
I knew at once that there was some excitement. For 
that’s one of the queer things about a ship: the way you 
know when anything outside the ordinary day’s rou¬ 
tine is happening. I promptly put down my bucket and 
followed in the direction of the feet. They led on deck. 
And when I turned into the main alleyway, I was near¬ 
ly trampled down by Captain Swing who was apparent¬ 
ly just as anxious to get there as I was. He came pound¬ 
ing along, with Mr. Smew like a pie-dog at his heels. 
Captain Swing, I noticed, was carrying his telescope. 

As soon as Captain Swing got on deck, the look-out 
man again raised the cry, “Sail ho!” that had caused all 
the commotion. And, as he did so, he stretched his arm 
out to its full extent a point or two on the starboard 
quarter. Captain Swing straightway mounted the quar¬ 
terdeck. Once there, he straddled his legs wide to steady 
himself and lifted his spyglass to his eye. I could see that 
his hands were trembling and a new sweat that the mere 
heat of the day could not explain had broken out all 
along his forehead. 

It must have been a full minute while he stood there, 
scowling into the eye-piece. The ship, whatever she 
might be, was no more than a dark fleck on the horizon. 
She was still so far away that she looked as small and 
harmless as a fly upon a window-pane. But there are 
some flies that carry a sting and can draw blood. And, 
even at this distance, Captain Swing was taking no 
chances. Cocking his forefinger, he called Mr. Smew 
over to him. 
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“Set all the canvas you’ve got, Mr. Smew,” he com¬ 
manded. “Stunsails and royals. Everything she’ll carry.” 

Then he turned sharply to the man at the wheel. 

“Put her five points to port, Silas Fewkes,” he said 
sharply. “And hold the course until I tell you to alter.” 

He raised his spyglass again and, with his lower lip 
jutting out the way it did when he was angry, he re¬ 
mained there silent. Against the sky-line, the black dot 
that was the ship kept rising and vanishing. Only the 
look-out man could see her properly. But it was evident 
that within the circle of his lenses Captain Swing could 
see enough. And more than enough. 

But by now I was taking my own private peep at the 
newcomer. I had climbed the rigging of the main-mast. 
And, shading my eyes with my hand, I was peering out 
across the broad waste of water. It seemed to me that 
once before I had seen just such a rig outlined on the 
horizon. Only on that occasion it had been near night¬ 
fall, and the unknown ship had shown her masthead 
against a strip of fiery sunset. Then I remembered. 

The last time I had seen a pair of tapering wooden 
spires like those was when that mysterious sloop had 
pointed her nose at us in the grey waters north of Bis¬ 
cay. 
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/Vnd, as I looked, I could 
understand Captain Swing’s anxiety. For warships are a 
breed all of their own. They are a kind of nautical grey¬ 
hound. They’ve got the same bare-boned, hungry look 
about them—just like any old lurcher that you might 
meet along the hedgerows. 

What’s more, this particular sloop of ours seemed an 
uncommonly fine specimen. She had racing legs on her 
and came climbing over the sky-line without pause or 
effort. At this rate, she would certainly have her jaws in 
us by sunset. And there was clearly nothing more that 
the Nero could do to show her heels. She was being 
driven to her uttermost already. 

Indeed, with the spread of canvas she now carried, 
the old ship was threatening to tear apart at any mo¬ 
ment. There was not a baulk of timber in her that was 
not groaning and protesting. In places it was doing even 
more than protest. The deck at the housing of the main¬ 
mast had sprung a two-inch gap that widened every 
time a gust caught us. And more than once I noticed 
Mr. Zion looking up at the masts themselves. With good 
reason, too. From the way the topmasts were reeling 
like pine-trees I could understand the tightness of his 
lips as he watched them. 

Nevertheless, Captain Swing was still not satisfied. He 
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kept cursing Mr. Smew for his slowness and demanding 
more and still more canvas. Not that this was so easy 
to provide as to call for. Every sail in the Nero was as 
patched and threadbare as an old nightshirt, and the 
brass cleats had worked themselves loose and now hung 
down like a row of loose curtain-rings. One of the sails, 
indeed, carried clean away the moment we raised it. And 
soon we had the ship's work-box open on deck and were 
stitching away like a company of marine tailors. 

Overhead the clouds had been massing ever since 
morning. And Captain Swing divided his attention 
equally between the clouds, the sewing-party and the 
approaching sloop. It cannot have been a pleasant ex¬ 
perience for him, watching the object in the glass stead¬ 
ily grow larger. For it was no mere accident that the 
sloop was bearing down on us in this way. And Captain 
Swing must have known that, at this very moment, not 
more than some five or six sea miles from him there was 
another ship's captain, every bit as determined as him¬ 
self, inspecting the upper canvas of the Nero through a 
brass spyglass that was first cousin to his own. 

When it became obvious that an encounter was in¬ 
evitable within a matter of hours, Captain Swing called 
the Second Mate to him. 

“Get the long-gun ready, Mr. Zion,” he said abrupt¬ 
ly. “I don't want no accidents.” 

But before Mr. Zion could reply, there came a sudden 
wail from just behind him. It was Mr. da Silva who was 
standing there. He had crept up on deck after the rest of 
us. And, at the new turn that events had taken, he was 
more terrified than ever. His pudgy face was again puck¬ 
ered up with tears. He was frantically crossing himself 
after the fashion of his religion. And I think that if he 
could have obtained the release of death simply by pray¬ 
ing for it that’s what he would have chosen. 

I was more interested, however, in the behaviour of 
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Mr. Zion than in the hysterics of the slave-factor. He 
had not yet forgotten or forgiven Captain Swing’s 
earlier treatment of him. And though he was in his mas¬ 
ter’s confidence and an important person once more, the 
old resentment still lingered. As he stood there, his 
creased gipsy face was as dark and sullen as if he were 
taking orders from the devil. And when he moved off, 
he spat out of the side of his mouth on to the deck— 
a thing which is always a black omen in a sailor. 

By now the sloop stood out like a church steeple. In 
all creation there is nothing that offers so little cover as 
the open sea. And if she had been in a naval dockyard, 
she could not have shown her lines more clearly. Once 
or twice I even fancied that I saw the sleek bows them¬ 
selves as the wave-tips parted. Not that this can have 
been anything compared with what Captain Swing could 
see. Through his spyglass he must have known every¬ 
thing about her. And in another half-hour or so he 
would be adding up the number of her guns. 

In the meantime, however, he was obviously paying 
more attention to the gathering cloud-banks than to the 
sloop. They were his last hope of salvation, those storm- 
clouds. And already on the port bow there was one spot 
where cloud and ocean met. The rain there was falling 
in wide sheets, and Captain Swing straightway ordered 
Silas Fewkes to put our helm over so that we should 
intercept it. 

Out farther East there are things called typhoons that 
overwhelm whole villages and drown the cattle in the 
fields. And I reckon that this advancing rainstorm of 
ours must have been the younger brother of them all, 
come adrift and emptying itself into the broad Atlantic. 
As we entered the real heart of the downpour the Nero 
shuddered. The falling water became solid like a cas¬ 
cade. The sky was hidden. And beneath the cloud, the 
elements were confused and mingled. The wind twisted 
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round on us so violently that at one moment our sails 
were idle and flapping, and at the next they were swol¬ 
len and full-bellied as we took the new gust that the 
storm flung upon us. 

More than once as we tacked and yawed, the cloud¬ 
burst threatened to overwhelm us. Silas Fewkes at the 
wheel was the man most exposed to the full fury of it. 
He could not have been wetter if he had been standing 
under .the nozzle of the village pump. And because he 
could not afford to release the spokes of the wheel for a 
single instant he was having peculiar trouble with his 
hair. He wore it, you’ll remember, cut in a long fringe 
in front. This fringe was now hanging down like a flap¬ 
ping curtain so that he was well-nigh blinded by it. All 
that he could do was to peer through the screen of 
pomade and bear’s grease and trust that he was not run¬ 
ning us into anything. 

Nor, as it happened, was he alone in his difficulties. 
Captain Swing was also in trouble. The thick astrachan 
curls above his head held the water like a bath-sponge. 
And going into the shelter of the deckhouse, he was 
twice compelled to take off his wig and wring it out as 
if he had been a washer-woman. For my part I was all 
right. On the last occasion when he had acted as barber, 
Dumb Aaron had clipped my own scalp as clean as a 
billiard ball. 

We must have remained a full hour inside this cata¬ 
ract. And during this time the sloop might have sunk 
for all that we could see of her. Not that we could see 
much more of ourselves in the downpour. From the 
Nero's own main-mast, her bowsprit itself was invisible. 
We were just charging on through solid walls of water. 

It would be nothing less than a miracle if the sloop 
found us now. At any moment it would be more than a 
miracle: it would be nightfall. And by morning we 
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should be so far away we might have been in another 
country. 

Then the clouds parted and the rain ceased. The eve¬ 
ning sun, that had been hanging overhead as pale as a 
storm lantern, broke through and shone down on us, full 
and golden. Immediately the decks began to steam like 
a wash-tub and we grew warm again. It was as fine an 
evening as you could find anywhere under Capricorn. 
Captain Swing took out his red bandana and mopped 
himself. Then he called for his liquor. Already, he was 
a good sixty minutes after his usual drinking time and 
his tongue was fairly hanging out for the stuff. 

It was just as he was raising the bottle to his lips that 
the look-out man called again. Captain Swing dropped 
his arm and reached out hurriedly for the spyglass. But 
no spyglass was needed. There, cutting the wave-tops di¬ 
rectly astern of us, stood the outline of our pursuer, her 
sails jet black against the darkening sky. She must have 
been beagle as well as greyhound, that sloop. For 
through the drenching midnight of that cloudburst she 
had tracked the Nero inch by inch, never losing the 
scent and gaining on us with every flurry of spray that 
her jaws tossed upwards. 

Captain Swing took one look at her and then uttered 
a single terrible command. 

“Slaves overboard!” were the words he spoke. 
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Captain Swing undeniably 
had the law on his side in this villainy. For, as the Act of 
Parliament stood, it was only if the slave-ship actually 
had the slaves on board that she could be apprehended. 
And it would not be the first time that this lane of the 
Atlantic had bobbed with black bodies of the drowned 
and dying, so that a West-coast slaver could escape ar¬ 
rest. 

There was certainly no doubt that Captain Swing was 
in deathly earnest. 

*'Destroy the evidence,” he kept muttering. “That’s all 
that matters. Destroy the evidence.” 

And calling Mr. Smew and Mr. Zion to him, he quick¬ 
ly unfolded his plan in such detail that I felt my scalp 
rise as I stood listening. 

“There isn’t going to be a single buck nigger aboard 
this ship when that sloop catches up with us,” he said, 
speaking very low through his shut teeth. “Not so much 
as a dead one.” 

I had heard that dropped voice of his before and knew 
it for the danger-signal that it was. Inside himself, he 
was now as unstable as a charge of gunpowder. And, 
sure enough, next moment he went suddenly to pieces 
before our eyes as if the tinder match had just reached 
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him. Wheeling round on the bridge, he began shaking his 
fist like a madman at the black shape that followed. 

“The devil take you!” he bellowed in a voice so much 
charged with fury that it was impossible to disentangle 
one curse from another. “May you rot, burn, drown and 
be. . . . I’ll tear your livers out for you, you Portsmouth 
vermin. Thieves, that’s what you are. Pirates. Murderers. 
. . . Set one foot on this deck, you scum, and I’ll make 
shark’s meat of the lot of you.” 

When he turned round and faced us he was quite ex¬ 
hausted. He groped round for the bottle that he had 
put down when the sloop was first sighted and took a 
long, slobbering drink. It seemed to steady rather than 
to rouse him. For he was certainly calmer again. And, in 
his calmness, he was more horrible even than in anger. 

“Destroy the evidence, Mr. Smew,” he said, not rais¬ 
ing his voice above the whisper that had first warned me. 
“Destroy the evidence. That means work to do, d’you 
hear me? And less than an hour after sunset to do it in. 
Less than an hour, I tell you. Then the moon comes up. 
And once she’s shining we’re finished. I want an empty 
ship by moonrise.” 

He paused and turned to the Second Mate. 

“I put you in charge of the unshackling, Mr. Zion. 
Tell Dumb Aaron to get his tongs ready. And don’t 
speak a word of what’s happening. Them animals is so 
cunning they can understand everything. It’ll be time 
enough when they smell the water.” 

Then he gripped Mr. Smew’s arm above the elbow, 

“And when I gives the order,” he went on, “you drive 
’em. Open the entry port and send ’em over, single file. 
Remember, I don’t want no violence. Nothing ugly. 
There isn’t time to deal with it.” 

He took another long pull at the bottle and ran his 
tongue reflectively around his lips. 

“And there’s our passengers,” he said. “We mustn’t 
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forget our passengers. I’ll breathe easier when our pas¬ 
sengers have left us.” 

My scalp rose again as I guessed his meaning. But 
there was soon no need for guesswork. For Captain 
Swing was very careful to be precise. 

“Number one, there’s the missionary,” he said. “He 
goes first because he tricked us. Number two, there’s 
the dago. It’ll be doing him a kindness. And number 
three, there’s Holy Jack. I’d sooner trust a serpent. We’ll 
be a very tidy little ship when we’ve cleaned her up a 
bit—” 

I had heard enough by now. And more than enough. 
It did not matter to me whether Mr. da Silva or Holy 
Jack met their deaths by hanging or by drowning. But 
I was determined somehow to warn the missionary. 

I was just moving off, when a tall, bent figure stepped 
into my path. It was Holy Jack himself. He had been 
standing propped up against the deckhouse, overhear¬ 
ing every word Captain Swing had spoken. And now he 
came, creeping forward, baring his teeth in a sideways, 
sickly smile. 

“Beggin’ your pardon, Cap’n,” he said. “I’m as loyal 
and loving as your own son, so I am, Heaven strike me. 
It’s not me as betrayed you, it’s him.” 

Here he raised his hand, and once more that skinny 
forefinger pointed straight at me. 

“He’s in league with ’em. He’s a spy, so help me. It 
was him as fired the bonfire.” 
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ter that, so much hap¬ 


pened at once that I don’t rightly recollect the exact 
order of it. Captain Swing sprang forward and, gripping 
me by the throat, demanded to know whether Holy 
Jack’s accusation was true or false. At the same time, 
Holy Jack was vehemently begging Captain Swing to 
throw me overboard and be done with it. And Mr. 
Smew, in his turn, was railing at Holy Jack for having 
opened his mouth at all. 

Captain Swing had me gripped so firmly by the throat ' 
that I could not speak. I was just two staring eyeballs 
with a pair of bursting lungs attached to them. Already 
I was dizzy. And, as things were going, I would soon 
be losing consciousness altogether. Nevertheless I rec¬ 
ognised this as the very moment for which I had been 
waiting. Struggling fiercely, therefore, I managed to 
draw Captain Swing’s great paws asunder. Then I 
blurted out my revelation full in his face. 

“He’s lying!” I shouted with all the breath left in me. 
“He tried to swindle you by making you pay more for 
the slaves. And he hasn’t forgiven me because I found 
out.” 

“Pay more for the slaves!” Captain Swing repeated 
after me. 

In his excitement he noticeably loosened his hold. In 
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fact, I could breathe again. This may have been what 
put fresh spirit into me. Or it may simply have been 
that the direction of Captain Swing’s fury was tem¬ 
porarily reversed. It was now pointing full at Holy 
Jack. And this suited me to a nicety. For the more I . 
could get them quarrelling among themselves the less 
immediate was the danger to the missionary. 

But if I had imagined that Holy Jack could possibly 
be embarrassed by being confronted with truth I had 
sadly underestimated him. 

Holding up his hand beside his head in the manner 
of someone taking the oath, he closed his eyes and be¬ 
gan speaking. 

“As my own dead mother is my witness,” he said sol¬ 
emnly, “I never tried to cheat you. There was a plot the 
Bailiff was mixed up in. But I went ahead to put a stop 
to it. Heaven protect me; justice is all that I ask for. 
Just plain, honest justice.” 

Only one hand, of course was raised in swearing. The 
other was held behind his back. This was the one on 
Mr. Smew’s side. And all the time while he was talking, 
Holy Jack was passing the ball of his thumb across his 
fingertips in the manner of someone urgently demand¬ 
ing payment. 

Captain Swing could see none of it. But he was clearly 
impatient for further explanation. He rounded suddenly 
on the First Mate. 

“Do you know anything of this plot, Mr. Smew? ” he 
bawled at him. “I’d as soon trust the devil as any of you.” 

This was certainly getting better every minute. And 
it was clearly the moment for me to fire my second 
bombshell. 

“He’s in the plot himself,” I shouted no less boldly 
than the first time. “He’s the man who really swindled 
you. And now he’s trying to trick Holy Jack out of his 
share. Ask Mr. da Silva!” 
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It was a very pretty little speech. And I was proud 
of it. But I paid heavily for my satisfaction. For Cap¬ 
tain Swing’s spyglass was resting on the deck cover 
within easy reach of Mr. Smew’s right hand. And Mr. 
Smew picked it up and brought it down on my head 
like a cleaver. 

It was a fine solid piece of Birmingham brass work, 
that spyglass. My guess is it must have weighed a good 
five pounds. But, coming down on to my bare scalp, it 
felt like fifty. I collapsed under the blow without so 
much as a struggle or a whimper. And when I came to 
again, I was lying on my back at Captain Swing’s feet 
with Holy Jack once more accusing me. 

. . the poor young innocent,” I heard him saying. 
“Bought with the missionary’s gold, that’s what he was. 
Led astray by greed and wickedness. Spare him his pun¬ 
ishment. Be merciful and throw him overboard before 
he comes to again.” 

But Captain Swing was in no mood for Holy Jack’s 
peculiar brand of mercy. 

“If he fired that beacon,” he said in a voice that was 
like murder itself speaking, “keel-hauling’s his punish¬ 
ment. Keel-hauling, till there’s nothing left to haul.” 

Then my blood really did run cold within me. Be¬ 
cause in the whole penal code at sea there’s nothing 
quite so terrible as the punishment of keel-hauling. In 
case you don’t know what it means I’ll tell you. And if 
you’re squeamish in the stomach I advise you not to 
read. • 

First a rope is passed clean under the vessel while she 
is in motion. The condemned man’s wrists are tied to 
one end of the rope and his ankles to the other. Then, 
at the command, the continuous band of rope and man 
is hauled away on deck so that the poor wretch disap¬ 
pears over the side to come up again on the other side, 
choking and half-drowned, having been dragged clean 
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under the ship and across the rough keel. When I tell 
you, too, that the Nerd's hull was old and foul with 
barnacles growing on her as thick as prickles on a hedge¬ 
hog, you can see what kind of sentence Captain Swing 
had in store for me. 

At the bare thought of it my strength returned. I tried 
to twist over on my side and escape from my torturers. 
But Captain Swing was too quick for me. He planted his 
foot firmly on my stomach. 

“So you heard, did you?” he said gloatingly. “Well, 
Fm hot ready for you yet. I’m going to get rid of your 
friends first. You can go below and say your prayers. I 
shall just have nice time to attend to you before the 
sloop catches us. Just all the time I need.” 

When he had finished speaking, he jerked his thumb 
to someone standing behind him. 

“Take him below and lock him up,” he ordered. “If 
he struggles you can hurt him. But don’t kill him. I 
wants him fresh and healthy when I’m ready, do you 
understand? ” 

From the grunt that came by way of answer I knew 
that it must be Dumb Aaron who was going to be my 
gaoler. And half-reeling as I was I had no strength in 
me to resist those cast-iron arms of his. They closed in 
like a pair of tongs and fixed me. Then, kicking and 
squirming till I nearly broke myself in half, I was carried 
down the companionway towards the prison cell. 

Just as we w r ere leaving the deck, Captain Swing 
called out again. 

“And bring the missionary back with you,” he added. 
“I’ll deal with him now.” 
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Even while the sloop was 
overtaking us hands down, Captain Swing was taking no 
chances in the execution of his private vengeance. Be¬ 
fore Dumb Aaron had got me as far as the doorway of 
the cage, Silas Fewkes was sent to join us. And while 
Dumb Aaron kept his arms wrapped tightly round my 
body, it was left to Silas to remove the other prisoner. 

Not that this was difficult. For the missionary came 
quietly enough. There was not a flicker on his face to 
suggest that he feared anything. And in all honesty I 
doubt whether he was afraid. He was wrapped round in 
an armour of his own making. 

“God be with you until we meet again,” he said 
quietly. “You’ll have many tribulations to endure. But, 
with prayer, you can overcome them all. Remember 
when we are most lonely we still are not alone.” 

Without another word to me, and without even turn¬ 
ing to give one last glance in my direction, he was gone. 

Immediately the way was clear, Dumb Aaron began 
to trundle me forward. As I’ve told you, he was a mas¬ 
ter at this kind of violence. And he was helped because 
the door of the cell was open all ready for him. Just as 
I was preparing for a final attempt to break away, he 
inserted his foot into the small' of my back and sent me 
flying. I was flung right across the cell and finished up 
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against the bulkhead opposite. By the time I had scram¬ 
bled to my feet again, I found the door shut in my face 
and Dumb Aaron repocketing the key. 

Fm ready to admit that, left alone in the semi-darkness 
of the cell, I broke down. And it wasn’t from fear of 
the keel-hauling. It was from sheer utter misery at my 
failure. What’s more, in the queer way those things hap¬ 
pen, I suddenly saw the faces of my mother and my sis¬ 
ter as clearly as if they had been standing there in the 
cell with me. And remembering why I had gone to sea 
at all, I could not keep the tears from flowing. 

The prison cell was lit by one scuttle no larger than a 
man’s wrist. Even if I could have broken the half-inch 
glass that was mounted in a thick rim of verdigris-cov¬ 
ered metal, it would not have availed me. Nothing larger 
than a fox could have squeezed through that scuttle. But 
even if it were useless for escape, it was still an outlet on 
the world. And scraping the glass clean with my finger¬ 
nails I peered through. 

At first I could see nothing but the wave-tops, already 
dimmed down to greyness by the fading light. Then, for 
an instant, as the Nero’s head was swung round by one 
of the great rollers that was passing under us I saw some¬ 
thing that made my heart leap upwards. For framed in 
the circle of tarnished brasswork stood the frigate. But 
with what a change! She was now no longer merely an 
outline. She was a ship. While Captain Swing had been 
planning his assassinations, the frigate had been loping 
forward, gaining on us with every stride. There could 
not have been more than a mile between us. And with 
her white bow-wave, that sailors call a bone between 
the teeth, even that mile was closing. 

I remained staring vacantly for a moment longer. 
And while I stood there, I heard the trample of heavy 
footsteps on the deck above. Not ordinary footsteps, 
either. These noises were obviously made by men fight- 
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ing. And soon there was another sound as well, the sound 
of crashing woodwork. A second later the daylight was 
shut out as something large and square shot past the 
scuttle. It hit the sea broadside on and remained there, 
floating. I rubbed my sleeve across the glass and peered 
again. The object in the sea was the gate of the entry 
port. It had come clean away, leaving the staple-brackets 
clearly showing. 

And still the tramplings up above continued. I remem¬ 
ber looking upwards as though I expected to be able to 
see through the solid woodwork of the deck. But I need 
not have troubled. For next moment I could see too 
much. The porthole was temporarily obscured again. 
This time it was a flash of white that went past me. It 
was so close to the ship’s side that I could make nothing 
of it. But I knew the truth even without seeing. And 
my heart hammered as I looked. Flattening my nose 
against the glass, I saw the water beneath me rise up 
in a fountain. As the cascade subsided, two hands bound 
together at the wrists came momentarily into view and 
were lost to sight again. I never saw the face. But there 
was no need. One hand that I did see had a deep wound 
driven through the centre. 

I think then that I must have taken leave of my senses. 

I battered desperately at the scuttle as though with my 
bare hands I could hope to shatter it. I launched my¬ 
self with all my force against the iron-studded door that 
a kicking mule could not have broken open. I tried to 
tear down the timbering with my finger-nails. I then 
hurled the only weapon I had—the tin plate on which 
the missionary’s food had been brought to him—clean 
through the bars and into the alleyway beyond. 

When I was too exhausted to do more, I simply lay 
there on the floor, panting like an animal. The odd thing 
is that, now that I really had something to cry about. 
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no tears would come to me. I was dry and empty in 
my misery. Just a tired, beaten, lonely boy. 

Lonely! The missionary’s very words came back to 
me: “Remember when we are most lonely we still are 
not alone” It might have been this actual moment of 
which he had been speaking. And remembering his 
words brought him back to me so sharply that I sat up 
again and clasped my knees as though listening. 

It was the harsh clank of metal jarring upon metal 
that broke in upon my thoughts. That sound could mean 
only one thing. Dumb Aaron was already at his work 
unshackling the slaves. And, evidently, at any moment 
the work of sacrifice was ready to begin. But there was 
another noise as well that reached me—the noise of 
shouting and the thud of running feet. This, I told my¬ 
self, marked the hunting down of Mr. da Silva. Either 
that, or Captain Swing and Mr. Smew were continuing 
the conversation about swindling that I had so thought¬ 
fully started for them. 

While I was still listening for the .outcome of all this 
shindy, there was another sound closer at hand that dis¬ 
tracted me. Someone was coming down the alleyway. 
The hatch at the end had been left open and I could 
see clearly enough- It was Holy Jack. 

He stationed himself outside the cell door and stood 
there looking in. In his hand he held Dumb Aaron’s 
door key to the cell. And his face was now contorted 
into the crookedest of all the crooked smiles I have ever 
seen on him. If he had grinned any more I think his 
teeth would have fallen out. 

“I had to take one last look at you, bless your soul,” 
he explained leeringly, jingling the key before me just 
out of reach. “Just a farewell visit to see that you wasn’t 
wanting nothing.” 

In answer, I turned and shook my fist at him. But his 
earlier satisfaction at my condition was so great that 
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even this insult did not seriously ruffle him. Stroking the 
side of his nose with his long forefinger he continued to 
address me. 

“Heaven forgive you,” he said, “you ought to be all 
humble repentance. It's time you thought about the 
wrong what you’ve done to people, like accusing ’em of 
stealing things. You haven’t got much longer to live, 
remember.” 

And as he made the last remark he added a chuckle to 
the smile. Then, as though to parade his utter callousness, 
he dived down into his pocket and produced a long, 
green banana. We had taken a great bunch of the fruit 
aboard just before sailing and Holy Jack had greedily 
selected one as the very finest. First he peeled it care¬ 
fully so that he could eat it in long mouthfuls. And 
finally, turning his back on me, he leant against the 
bars and began to chew. 

It was the way his neck flattened out against the mid¬ 
dle bar that gave me my idea. Without changing my 
position I cautiously began to undo the heavy buckle 
belt that I was wearing. And all the time I was taking 
off the belt I was measuring the distance between the 
spot where I was standing and that bar. 
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It was all a matter of tim¬ 
ing, like putting a halter on an unbroken horse. But 
luckily I knew the feel of leather in my hands. And 
when I gathered myself together and sprang forward, I 
made not a single slip or fumble. 

The loose end of the belt went through the bars just 
below Holy Jack’s left ear and my right hand was 
thrust out on the other side, waiting there all ready to 
receive it. Holy Jack himself was so busy devouring his 
banana that, for a moment, he did not realise what was 
happening. I think that he imagined that I was trying to 
strangle him with my naked hands. But this was no 
stranglehold; this was garrotting. And by the time he 
had braced himself and tried to round on me, the end 
of the belt was already in the buckle. 

The rest was easy. All that I had to do was to pull. And 
pull I did, so that the loop of the belt tightened in a 
rush and held him strapped there. It was all over so 
quickly that he hadn’t even uttered so much as a cry. 
Indeed, he was so silent that I couldn’t help wondering 
if perhaps I hadn’t pulled the noose just a shade tighter 
than I had intended. And this would have been unfor¬ 
tunate. Because, if I had killed the blackguard outright, 
there was no way in which I could have got hold of 
the key in his trouser pocket. 
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But vermin are never easily destroyed. And Holy 
Jack still had the spark left in him. So going nearer, I 
whispered my message right into his ear. 

“Give me the key,” I said hoarsely. “And give it to 
me at once or I’ll choke the life out of you.” 

Remember, I still had the end of the belt in my hand 
and was lugging on to it with all my weight. Holy Jack 
therefore had no real alternative but to obey. Without a 
second’s pause, his hand went down into his pocket and, 
for the second time, I heard the magical jingle of the 
key. Not that I let him think that he could keep me 
waiting. And just to remind him who was master, I kept 
giving a series of little extra tugs by way of a hastener. 

Perhaps it is as well that I did so. And I certainly owe 
my life to the stoutness of the saddler’s leather in that 
belt. For it wasn’t only one hand that Holy Jack had 
been using. It was two. And while his left hand was 
passing me the key, his other suddenly flashed upwards 
and tried to stab me with a clasp-knife. Before I could 
jerk myself back, the point of the blade had carved a 
neat line down the side of my face and neck. But it 
was precisely this sudden jerk of mine that saved me. 
For the extra pressure on the belt nearly snapped Holy 
Jack’s neck in half. He was paralysed. And as I snatched 
the key from him, his other hand went limp and feeble 
and the clasp-knife fell open at my feet. 

The knife was what I most needed. I wanted it to 
make a hole in the leather so that the pin of the buckle 
could slip into it. And while I was boring that hole, I 
kept reminding Holy Jack of what would happen if he 
tried to struggle. Then, as soon as I had him trussed up 
like a fruit tree to a stake, I thrust my arm through the 
cell bars and unlocked the door. A moment later I was 
in the alleyway, a prisoner no longer and Holy Jack’s 
six-inch blade held ready in my hand. 

As I padded along towards the companion-ladder I 
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had one definite plan in mind. And one only. It was to 
kill Captain Swing and Mr. Smew. This much I was 
firmly resolved on. For, with those two out of the way, 
I somehow felt that the others wouldn’t be so eager to 
proceed with their massacre. 

When I reached the mouth of the hatchway, night 
had already fallen. Down below in the cell I had been 
too busy to keep count of time. But I knew that this 
must be the hour of darkness before moonrise. And it 
was this very hour that Captain Swing had set aside for 
disposing of the slaves. There was not a moment to 
be lost in proceeding with my plan. 

As I crept forward, however, I suspected that I 
might have saved myself the trouble. Because Captain 
Swing and Mr. Smew were already busy murdering each 
other without any assistance from me. There was Mr. 
Smew lying flat on his back with Captain Swing’s 
knee buried in his stomach. And while Captain Swing 
was trying to brain his First Mate with a pistol-butt, 
Mr. Smew was endeavouring to stab his Captain in the 
back with a pair of canvas shears. They were as much 
tangled up together as a couple of tomcats fighting. 
And, for my part, I would have been perfectly content 
to watch the fight to its finish and then quietly finish 
off the victor. 

Bigger things, however, were already happening close 
at hand. For with a yell that was the most nearly human 
sound that I had ever heard him mutter, Dumb Aaron 
rushed suddenly on deck with half a dozen of the slaves 
after him. The slaves still had their hands manacled and 
they carried the gyves upon their ankles. They came 
clanking after Dumb Aaron with a noise like a black¬ 
smith’s forge in motion. 

What had happened was obvious at a glance. While 
Dumb Aaron was down, below unshackling the pris¬ 
oners, he had not realised that Mr. Smew was too much 
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preoccupied in saving his own life to stand by ready to 
drive them overboard. In the result, the slaves had 
gained the upper hand and had mutinied. 

I reckon that it was only Dumb Aaron’s yell that pre¬ 
vented the murder of Mr. Smew. The Captain had his 
hand raised for the final blow. Then, just as he was 
about to strike, Dumb Aaron uttered. Immediately Cap¬ 
tain Swing sprang to his feet. And next moment he saw 
the first of the liberated slaves. Without pausing for an 
instant he reversed the pistol in his hand and fired. 

Dumb Aaron, who thought that the bullet was being 
directed at him, flung himself flat on the deck and lay 
there, squealing. But Captain Swing’s aim had been ac¬ 
curate enough. It caught the leading negro in the shoul¬ 
der and he fell flat across Dumb Aaron’s back. Captain 
Swing, however, did not so much as glance down at him. 
Stepping over the two bodies, he kept his pistol level 
and strode forward. 

Don’t forget that all Africans are terrified of ex¬ 
plosions. And certainly Captain Swing, his fire-stick 
pointing at them, cut a ferocious figure. With those 
enormous shoulders of his he was like some huge West 
African idol come to life and stalking down upon them. 
His wig, too, had been knocked awry earlier in the 
tussle. And when Captain Swing raised his hand and. re¬ 
moved the wig altogether, the slaves gave a scream and 
fled, with Captain Swing after them. 

It was now my turn. Mr. Smew had shuffled to his 
feet on the quarterdeck, and was standing there sway¬ 
ing and reeling. So I decided to finish him off first. There 
was a marlinspike lying in the scuppers. And taking hold 
of it, I crept up behind him. I can’t tell you with what 
satisfaction I brought that marlinspike down upon his 
head. It was a good hard blow and the jar of it ran right 
up my arm as far as the shoulder. Mr. Smew gave the 
sort of little gasp that a cider flask makes in opening. 
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Then he collapsed neatly at my feet and lay there, 
spread-eagled like a starfish. So far it had been simple. 
But something told me that it was my second murder 
that was going to prove the difficult one. 

And I was right. For a start, I was by no means sure 
that Captain Swing’s great cannon-ball of a head could 
be cracked so easily as Mr. Smew’s little egg-shell. I 
would almost certainly have to use the knife. But even 
this presented a problem. For, with those mounds of fat 
upon him, Captain Swing was as amply protected as if 
he had been wearing armour-plating. 

Nevertheless I went in pursuit of him along the dark¬ 
ened deck. It was very nearly, however, the wrong man 
that I murdered. For at that moment a figure shot past 
me. I only caught a glimpse of him. But in that glimpse 
I recognised Mr. da Silva. He must have been skulking 
somewhere in the shadows. And finding that his pets 
had somehow been let loose on him, he had rushed aft 
in mortal terror. He was so terrified that his jaws were 
chattering together as he ran and there were the streaks 
of tears smeared all down his coffee-coloured cheeks. 

But I was in pursuit of bigger game. And as I went on 
I kept running my thumb across the blade. It was cer¬ 
tainly sharp enough. But by now the noise forward had 
mounted to an uproar. And when I rounded the corner 
of the quarterdeck. I saw that I would have needed a 
whole armoury of weapons to make any impression on 
the scene of confusion that confronted me. 

It wasn’t only those half-dozen negroes who were at 
liberty. They were merely the advance guard. While 
Captain Swing had been driving them before him, the 
others behind had been pouring up the companion-lad¬ 
der, like ants emerging from an ant-hole. And they had 
overwhelmed him. He had already fired his second bar¬ 
rel into the centre of the swarming black mass in front 
of him. But the sheer weight of bodies was irresistible. 
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And Captain Swing, striking out wildly with the pistol- 
butt, was giving ground inch by inch as he fought. 

He ended up against the rail, with his own cargo like 
a pack of wolves in a semi-circle confronting him. 

L 
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So far, things were going 
successfully enough. Holy Jack was safely tethered 
down below. I had knocked out Mr. Smew. Captain 
Swing himself was likely at any moment to pay the 
penalty that he had prepared for others. And only Mr. 
Zion remained to be put out of his mischief. 

But I had reckoned without Dumb Aaron. He had 
not been injured by so much as a hair of his head when 
Captain Swing had fired past him. And by now he had 
recovered from his earlier state of sheer paralysed terror. 
Armed with a chopper that he had fetched from his 
own galley, he was as revengeful as a bull. My small 
clasp-knife was no match for such a weapon. And I 
got out of his way by going up aloft. Down below me, 
I could see him carving his way through that black 
semi-circle like a farm-hand clearing out a thicket. 

And he had more than the chopper with him. In his 
belt he had thrust the long curved knife which he used 
in paring the salt horse. At the sight of it Captain Swing’s 
eyes lit up. Before Dumb Aaron knew what had hap¬ 
pened Captain Swing snatched it from him. And once 
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he was armed, Captain Swing fell upon the natives with 
the naked steel. The poor wretches were totally un¬ 
armed, remember. As he flung himself upon them they 
fell back. And, as the leaders went down, the others 
panicked. Wedged solid as they were, they tried to run 
for it. One or two of them even climbed over the rail 
of their own accord in their frantic effort to escape the 
peril. Not that Captain Swing showed these unfortunates 
any extra mercy. Whenever he saw a pair of ebony 
hands clinging to the rail he made a cut at them. 

Perhaps it was as well that I had removed myself. For 
by now the decks below me were a shambles. And more 
was developing. It was another scream, as shrill and 
desperate as Dumb Aaron’s, that made Swing stay his 
hand for a moment and glance behind him. And this 
time it was from further aft that the scream had come. 

Abaft the main-mast there was a second mass of dark 
bodies. I could see no more than the outline of the 
figures. And I reckoned that there must have been 
twenty or thirty of them. But in the uncertain light it 
didn’t look like an ordinary crowd of human beings. 
From the way it was growing and spreading, it was 
rather as if the mass itself had come alive. Then, from 
the very centre of it, came that scream again. A moment 
later the tallest part of the mass separated from the rest 
and I could discern a head and shoulders and a pair of 
arms. It was the arms that fascinated me. For the hands 
were writhing and twisting the way you wring a chick¬ 
en’s neck. And I realised then that the scream that I had 
just heard was Mr. da Silva’s. 

It was not, however, the fate of Mr. da Silva that was 
concerning Captain Swing. It was that sinister and mov¬ 
ing mass behind him. He was now cut off entirely. And 
the phalanx that had formed in his rear was fresh and 
still uncowed. Admittedly, he and Dumb Aaron were 
the only armed men among them. But there could be 
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no resisting the sheer weight of those black, naked 
bodies, and eventually they would pour across their 
masters. As they advanced, they started up their native 
refrain once more. Low down in their throats it came 
from. Only this was not a mere simple beat to keep 
their limbs in unison. This was a war-song. It was what 
generations of their ancestors had chanted as they drew 
near their kill. 

Captain Swing recognised it for what it was. His 
only refuge was the deckhouse on which Silas Fewkes 
was standing. It was a solid, high-built structure, this 
deckhouse. And the ladder that led up to it was steeps 
and narrow. But by now, even to reach it was a hazard. 
For the slaves from the after prison-hold had already 
reached the foot. And at the sight of them, the bleeding 
and beaten wretches in the bows had suddenly redis¬ 
covered their courage. There were snarls and growlings 
in front of Captain Swing as well as behind him. 

The moment was desperate. Captain Swing gathered 
himself together. And using his curved knife like a 
scythe he cleared a wide swathe. Then with a roar that 
drowned the war-song of the slaves, he drove straight at 
the advancing mob. It was the sheer fury of the attack 
that carried him forward and them back. And Dumb 
Aaron, who kept in his shadow, was wildly swinging 
his chopper to keep off any followers who might close 
in behind. 

Once he was on top of the deckhouse, Captain Swing 
ordered Dumb Aaron to demolish the ladder entirely. 
The meat-axe was a heavy one. It was the kind that 
butchers use for cleaving whole sides of beef. And the 
ladder was no newer than the rest of the Nero. At the 
third stroke, steps and guardrail and everything parted 
and went crashing on to the deck below. 

It was at that moment that the moon broke through. 
It was as though a hundred coach-lamps had suddenly 
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been turned full on us. A great roadway of silver 
stretched towards us across the ocean, lighting up every 
spar and cross-piece in the Nero. And more than the 
Nero. It lit up the sloop. She was less than a hundred 
yards or so astern. And, confident of her speed, she was 
already drawing round to intercept us. 

The sloop was so close in fact that I could see the 
boarding parties standing by, the grappling-irons hang¬ 
ing ready in their hands. There must have been half a 
dozen in each party, tough, lusty fellows, their cut¬ 
lasses drawn ready for use. And at the thought that I 
had summoned them with my bonfire I could hardly 
suppress a cheer of welcome. 

But to Captain Swing those boarding parties meant the 
gallows. He went as close to the bridge rail as he dared 
and bellowed down half the length of the ship. 

“Keep her off, Mr. Zion!” he roared out. “Why don’t 
you fire? Keep her off, I tell you! Keep her off!” 

Mr. Zion was alone upon the poop. With that long- 
gun beside him, none of the slaves had ventured to ap¬ 
proach. They were terrified enough already of Captain 
Swing’s pistols. And this gun with its six-foot barrel 
was obviously the High Priest of all fire-arms. Mr. Zion 
stood beside it motionless. 

Captain Swing roared again: 

“Can’t you hear me?” he yelled. “Put a ball below the 
waterline!” 

From my perch in the rigging I could see everything. 
Slowly, Mr. Zion bent down and lit the slow match from 
the glowing tinder that he carried in his box. The 
match spluttered as he bent forward. But at the last 
moment he stopped short. Dashing the match out again, 
he began muttering in that dark Cornish way of his. 

“I’ll not fire upon the flag,” he kept saying. “I’ll not 
do it.” And, still in the same muttered fashion, he went 
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on: “There’s a curse on this ship. It’s the missionary who 
set it there.” 

This time when Captain Swing called again, that old 
look of hatred returned blacker than ever to Mr. Zion’s 
face. He turned his thumbs significantly downwards 
and shouted back in defiance: 

“You’ve killed enough people, Captain Swing,” he 
said. “It’s your turn now. They’ve come for you.” 

For answer. Captain Swing hurriedly reloaded his 
own pistols. Then, easing his body against the motion of 
the ship, he took aim and fired. I saw Mr. Zion jerk 
backwards as the bullet struck him. 

But it was not the shot that made me jump. It was 
something in the shadows of the after-deck, something 
that was crawling up on Mr. Zion from behind. More 
like a snake than a man it was, the way it moved. But 
one glance was enough to identify it. The figure in the 
shadows was Holy Jack. And he was about to spring 
on Mr. Zion. 

LI 
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I don’t pretend to know 

by what squirmings and contortions Holy Jack had re¬ 
leased himself from the noose that I had put around him. 
But I do know that his triumph was a short one. And the 
price that he paid for it was the highest. 
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It was a good twenty feet to the deck from where I 
had perched myself. And by now Holy Jack was plumb 
beneath me. In another moment he would have reached 
Mr. Zion. So there was only one thing for it. I jumped. 

It's not so easy planning your target in a rolling ship. 
And instead of landing full on .Holy Jack, I did no 
more than catch him a glancing blow on the shoulder. 
Together we went sprawling. But already Mr. Zion 
had recovered and was on top of him. And the fingers 
that fastened round Holy Jack’s throat were the strong¬ 
est in the Nero . 

He did more than throttle him, however. Already he 
was dragging him towards the rail. And when he 
reached it, he began to lift him up. It must have been the 
effort that opened the bullet wound in Mr. Zion’s chest. 
For his vest suddenly grew scarlet. But he did not pause. 
And Holy Jack recognised this new danger too late. He 
started to kick out furiously, his arms and legs weaving 
like an octopus. But already the hard edge of the rail 
was cutting into his back. And, every moment, Mr. 
Zion was pressing him further and still further over. 
When Holy Jack’s heels were finally clear of the deck, 
Mr. Zion gave him one further thrust and then let go of 
him altogether. 

For an instant Holy Jack hung there, balanced. Then 
with a wild flurry of arms and legs he disappeared from 
sight. There was enough breath left in him for a final 
scream as he was falling. But even that scream was short. 
The noise that his body made when it hit the water 
drowned everything. Mr. Zion stood at the rail breath¬ 
ing deeply and gazing after him. Then, with staggering, 
uncertain steps, he returned to the gun and collapsed 
across it. 

Next moment there came a flash and a report like a 
thunder-clap. But it was not the Nero's long-gun that 
had fired. It was one of the sloop’s six-pounders. She 
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had drawn ahead of us sufficiently to fire a shot across 
our bows. The ball passed a good twenty or thirty 
yards ahead of us, raising a fountain like a spouting 
whale when it hit the water. But if it had raked the Nero 
from stem to stern it could not have delivered the mes¬ 
sage more plainly. 

Captain Swing must have known then that he was 
beaten. Compared to the sloop, the Nero was as pon¬ 
derous and sluggish as a log of wood. And she was in 
full range of His Majesty’s broadside. Unless Captain 
Swing was prepared here and now to surrender, it 
needed only one word from the sloop’s captain to sink 
the Nero as she sat there. 

But .I’ve told you before that Captain Swing’s very 
soul was made of sin. The thought that he had a hundred 
human lives in his keeping meant nothing to him: he had 
no intention of surrendering. The sloop was now less 
than a hundred yards to port. And already her captain 
was putting his ship across our bows so the Nero would 
have to make a hard turn to avoid her. It was the classical 
way with such operations. For, when a large ship turns, 
she loses way. And as soon as she was stopped, the 
sloop’s party would board us. 

It was now that Captain Swing uttered his great oath. 
Lifting up his face to the heavens, he dragged the words 
up out of his deep barrel of a chest. 

“I’ll drown every man in these two ships,” he swore. 
“There won’t be a living soul left to say that Captain 
Swing was ever taken.” 

Then he sprang aft. And seizing the wheel from poor 
Silas, he turned the Nero's figurehead square at the 
sloop’s beam. 

The captain of the sloop saw the danger instantly. For 
mortal danger it was. Even though the Nero was old 
and rotten, she was twice the tonnage of his vessel. And 
he gave the only order that could save her. 
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The flash and the concussion of that broadside were 
simultaneous. One ball must have hit a main timber 
from the crash it made. A second iron shot carried the 
roof of the Nerd’s deckhouse clean away with it. And 
then a third went screaming through the rigging past 
my head. But the Nero merely shook herself like a 
charging bull when stones are thrown at it. It could not 
be more than another minute before the two ships were 
locked together. 

Then I remembered the long-gun. It was standing 
there ready loaded, with Mr. Zion’s body stretched 
across it. 

There was no time to move Mr. Zion as tenderly as I 
would have wished. But I could tell that he was dead by 
then, poor fellow, and past caring. And already I was 
slewing the muzzle until it pointed full at our own 
main-mast. 

The remains of the match were firmly held in Mr. 
Zion’s dead fingers, and I removed it. His tinder-box 
was lying on the deck alongside. Inside, I saw that it was 
still glowing. One puff from me brought it back to life 
and the saltpetre of the match crackled the instant I 
applied it. I thrust the stub of the match into the firing- 
hole and I crouched back with my hands over my ears, 
waiting for the detonation. 

When it fired, the recoil of the gun nearly put me 
overboard. I was deafened and black all over from the 
powder. But I could see that the shot had done its work. 
The main-mast had been shattered a few feet above deck 
level. And as I watched, I saw it topple. It staggered for 
a moment like a sawn tree. Then with a wild crashing 
of spars and rigging, it went overboard, the canvas trail¬ 
ing like a dragnet in the water. 

If we had dropped anchor on a sandy bottom it could 
not have been more effective. The Nero swung round 
as if she had been moored there. And separated by no 
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more than a boat’s length, the sloop slid past us as gently 
as a cruising swan. 

She was right alongside us by now. And the boarding 
party had mounted the rail ready for their leap. Some¬ 
where near the bows a pair of grappling-irons was flung 
aboard. I heard the crash and then the jar and shudder 
as the two ships came together. In the same instant the 
bare feet of British seamen came pounding across the 
timber of the deck. And, standing where I was, I started 
cheering. 

It was a tall, fair man who led the second boarding 
party. He held his sword as though presenting arms 
upon a parade. He was about the neatest man I have 
ever seen. And I was still marvelling at the whiteness of 
his linen when he turned and saw me. Immediately he 
pointed that sword of his full at me and began halloo¬ 
ing like a fox-hunter. 

“There he is!” he cried exultantly. “There’s the young 
devil who tried to fire on us.” 

And, taking up the hunting-cry, the boarding party 
burst through the mob of slaves and came straight at me. 
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Yes, that was the blackest 
moment of the whole voyage when the boarding party 
closed in on me. I remember it all with horrid clearness. 
The tall officer in the white linen promptly ordered 
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them to spring on the handcuffs. And even before the 
Navy had properly taken possession of the Nero , I was 
as much a prisoner as any slave in Mr. da Silva's barra- 
coon. 

I was not even allowed the least chance to clear my¬ 
self. When I began trying to explain, they laughed at 
me. And as soon as I spoke of the missionary they chal¬ 
lenged me to produce him. Finally, when I had to con¬ 
fess that he had gone overboard, they merely shrugged 
their shoulders and said that I would be hanged for 
his murder along with the rest of them. 

Not that the others of the Nero's crew who were still 
alive fared any better. Mr. Smew was picked up, dole¬ 
fully rubbing his pate where I hacl dented it with the 
marlinspike. And once they had him on his feet they 
manacled him. Then, having cleaned up the lesser fry, 
they massed themselves in military formation for the 
raid upon the quarterdeck. 

It was a young officer who led the attack. As he 
started to climb up the broken deckhouse where the 
sloop’s cannon-ball had carried away the upper part, 
he looked so dashing that I nearly cried out from sheer 
envy. But he paid dearly for his bravery, that officer. 
For Captain Swing was upon him in a moment. And 
by the time the others had rescued him, he was as much 
mauled as if he had been savaged by a bear. 

It took six men to hold down Captain Swing when 
they got him. And it was not the same six who had 
started on him—they, poor fellows, were lying about 
the quarterdeck in every kind of attitude. But they 
overpowered Captain Swing in the end and had him all 
roped up, too, like a stallion that has kicked its stall 
down. He lay there on his own quarterdeck, lashed 
round as though ready for sea burial, with a gag stuffed 
into his mouth and the foam dropping from his jaws 
like a dog with rabies. 
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It must have been the sad example of Captain Swing 
or just his own natural cowardice that made Silas 
Fewkes give himself up quietly. He took one glance at 
the trussed-up body of his late master and then stepped 
forward, touching his forelock politely and held out his 
wrists ready for the gyves to be fixed on them. 

Dumb Aaron was the only one that the boarding 
party failed to capture. Still armed with his meat-axe, 
he allowed no one to come near him. He stood there 
swinging it in circles around his head. And when he 
had maimed the first sailor who was foolhardy enough 
to attempt his capture, the same tall officer who had 
arrested me just drew his pistol and shot Dumb Aaron 
dead. He died as he had lived, like some wild animal. 
And in place of the usual last words that human beings 
utter he emitted one final grunt that would have chilled 
the soul of a pork butcher. 

I saw no more of what went on aboard the Nero after 
her capture. Two seamen, who were none too gentle in 
their methods, took hold of me. And shackled as I was, 
they hauled me aboard the sloop. H.M.S. Periwinkle she 
was called. And a strange, ironic name it seemed for 
such a vessel, all fire and fury as she was. Not that I 
saw very much of the tender little flower on the voyage. 
I was led straight down to a solitary confinement cell 
somewhere below deck. And there I stayed until the 
Periwinkle touched Portsmouth. 

But even if I saw no one other than my gaoler who 
brought the daily allowance of hard biscuit and stale 
water, I heard plenty. Captain Swing was in the cell 
next to me. And his ravings filled the hold. 

Mr. Smew, on the other hand, was as silent as if the 
powers of speech had been taken from him. And this 
was just about what had happened. For I gathered from 
a chance remark made by the gaoler that Mr. Smew 
had been brought low by a stroke and that, in conse- 
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quence, he was now worse withered than when I had 
first met him. Apparently one whole side of him was 
useless and his tongue along with it. 

As for Silas Fewkes, he spent his whole time crying 
like a child that has been whipped. It was such a dismal 
snivelling sort of sound to hear all day and all night as 
well that more than once I yelled out to him to stop. 
But that only served to remind him of his sad condition 
and set him off boo-hooing worse than ever. 

I’m not going to describe to you the state of mind 
that I was in. I saw clearly enough the whole sorry mess 
that 1 had made of things. And if they were going to 
hang me for it, I was only sorry that they were wasting 
my time by taking me all the way back home for the 
ceremony. I certainly had no false hopes as to my 
chances now that the missionary was no longer there to 
give evidence. And if it had not been for my family, I 
should have been glad to see the hangman walk in on me 
with the rope ready. Every time I thought of my 
mother and my sister, however, I had a fierce and over¬ 
powering desire to go on living. And the thought that 
I probably shouldn’t even ever see them again set me 
blubbering every bit as loudly as poor Silas Fewkes. 

When the sloop reached Portsmouth I was marched 
straight off to the city gaol and had to go clanking 
through the streets with my fetters on me. This was a 
pretty humiliation. And the shame of it was enough in 
itself without the eggs and rotten fruit that the loafers 
threw at me. During the whole walk there was only one 
consolation. Captain Swing, who was marching just be¬ 
hind, got hit more often than I was because he was 
bigger. By the time he reached the prison gates, he 
looked as though someone had been using his bald head 
to mix an omelette. 

I was kept some six days in Pompey gaol, not grow¬ 
ing any fatter on the bread and water that was served 
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me. And then I was moved to London. This part of the 
journey was easily the worst. For I had no clothes ex¬ 
cept those that I had been wearing aboard the Nero and 
no one thought of lending me any. 

It was blowing half a gale and raining fit to drown a 
water-rat when we left Portsmouth, And because I was 
a prisoner travelling under guard I had to ride upon 
the box of the coach. This meant that while my at¬ 
tendants huddled up snug and warm in their service 
greatcoats, I sat in my shirt-sleeves on the hard seat be¬ 
tween them and shivered like a dog with distemper. 
You can see that I must have presented a pretty miser¬ 
able spectacle when I tell you somewhere on the way— 
Winchester, I think it was—a farmer’s wife drew out an 
old sack from the cart that she was driving and gave it 
to me to wrap round my shoulders. It was a kindly act 
and I blessed her for it. She, dear soul, was not to know 
that while we were crossing Bagshot Heath, a gust of 
wind shipped the sackcloth from my shoulders and sent 
it whirling away into the outer darkness. 

It was round about midnight when we reached Lon¬ 
don. And the first glimpse I had of the Capital was next 
morning through the cell-bars of Newgate Prison. Not 
that it was particularly pleasing. There was nothing but 
the same sooty expanse of wall no matter which way you 
looked. It was high as well as sooty, that wall. But it 
was not high enough to conceal the top of the gallows 
frame. And on execution days we were privileged to 
see that framework rock and quiver. 

The company inside the cell was no better than the 
view outside. My companions included a pickpocket, a 
deserter from the army, a farm bailiff who had fired 
his master’s ricks, and a poor, broken-down drunkard 
who lay all day with his face to the wall crying out for 
liquor. 

There was a prison chaplain of sorts who used to visit 
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us. At the first sight of him my heart leapt up and I 
started to pour out the whole story of the missionary. 
But he was a tired, silly old man, that chaplain. All that 
he could say was that the truth was for the Judge to 
find out and not for him, and that, for my part, I had 
better repent my sins while I still had time to do. He 
didn’t stay in with me very long, and he kept his hand¬ 
kerchief to his nose the whole time he was inside the 
cell. Not that I could blame him. If I had possessed such 
a thing as a handkerchief myself I would have kept it 
applied to the end of my own nose. 

I don’t remember rightly how long I spent in New¬ 
gate Prison. It was certainly weeks. And it may even 
have been months. I lost all count of time. The only 
way in which I could tell how the days were passing 
was by the sound of public cheering in the street outside 
every time another batch of condemned men went on 
their way to be executed. But as I didn’t know how often 
the Judge passed sentence I couldn’t exactly set my 
watch by it. 

There was only one consolation that I contrived to 
invent for myself. And that was that my family could 
not see me now. I didn’t mind so much if they believed 
that I had run away for my own purposes and was 
living prosperously somewhere without them. But the 
thought that my mother might ever get to know that 
I had died a common felon’s death upon the gallows 
was altogether too much for me. I knew that it would 
be the end of her and of my father too. 

Then one day as I was standing by the window count¬ 
ing the stones in the sooty wall opposite I heard voices 
and the chink of keys in the corridor outside. For a 
moment, forgetting all about the trial that was to come 
first, I told myself that this at last was the hangman’s 
party itself arriving. And I was more than ever sure of 
it when the flap across the spy-hole in the door was 
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drawn back and I saw the face of the gaoler as he 
peered In at us. A moment later the gaoler withdrew 
and a different face appeared there. There is not much 
of a face that you can see in a barred frame that is no 
more than six inches square. And for a while the new 
pair of eyes meant nothing to me. It was not until they 
turned in my direction and remained full on me that I 
recognised them. 

It was my own father who was standing there. 


LIII 






The Trial, and 
After 




H e had aged sadly since the 
last time I had seen him. The shoulders were still the 
shoulders of a strong man, a wrestler. But his black 
clothes hung on them as loosely as a scarecrow’s. And 
his hair, which fell upon his shoulders, was now as white 
as the missionary’s. But his grip, however, was firm 
enough when he clasped me. 

“God told me I would find you at last,” he said, his 
voice faltering. “He bade me search and gave me 
strength upon the road.” 

If there were tears in my father’s eyes as he was speak¬ 
ing there were tears in my own too, I don’t mind ad¬ 
mitting. I laid my head on his shoulder and cared nothing 
for what went on around me. Then, without more ado, 
I began questioning him about ,my mother and my 
sister. And sad enough were the answers that I got 
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back from him. My mother had been ill, he said, broken¬ 
hearted over the loss of me. And my sister had gone 
into service with a rich farmer’s wife and now spent 
her days scrubbing floors and washing dishes. It was at 
my mother’s side that my father should be at this mo¬ 
ment, he admitted. But the Voice had spoken within him 
and he had been compelled. He had been distinctly di¬ 
rected to London, he told me. And once there he had 
made a round of the poorhouses and the prisons looking 
for me. 

Then he began to cross-examine me about myself. 
And very stern with me he was. Finally, he looked 
closely into my eyes and asked me if I had done any¬ 
thing of which I was ashamed. I thought hard over the 
question for a moment. Then I found myself blushing 
for shame as I stood there. 

“I ... I went into an alehouse of my own free-will,” 
I confessed. “It was there that I had my five-shilling 
piece stolen from me. And it was there that I met the 
people I sailed among. But . . . but I didn’t drink any¬ 
thing stronger than water. That’s the truth, and it was 
asking for the water that started them all jeering at 
me. 

I knew my father’s opinion of devil’s palaces. And I 
thought that he would be angry to discover how soon 
I had forgotten one of his strictest lessons. But he 
seemed relieved rather than angry. And when the turn¬ 
key hammered on the door and said that he could be 
kept waiting no longer, my father might almost have 
been satisfied with his own son. Kissing me on the fore¬ 
head he spoke gently as if I were still a child. 

“I have prayed and my prayers have been answered,” 
he said. “I shall leave you now. But the Lord Himself 
is protecting you. Remember when you are most lonely 
you still are not alone.” 

With that he was gone. And it was only after the 
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celldoor had shut on him that I recalled where I had 
heard those words before. It was the missionary who 
had spoken them. And though in the days that fol¬ 
lowed I told myself that they were probably taken 
from some religious tract of the kind that preachers 
use, I could not feel sure about it. It seemed that the 
missionary and my father both knew a secret that they 
were telling me. 

Not that the words helped me any when the day of 
the trial finally came. Over to the Old Bailey we were 
taken and it was there that I saw my old masters for 
the first time since we had left Portsmouth. 

The period behind bars had thinned Captain Swing 
down considerably and his blood-red face had gone 
grey and blotchy while in prison. Shackled as he was, 
he had two warders to take care of him. With good 
cause, too. For, when he clapped eyes on me, he tried 
to make a rush in my direction, and I heard the one 
word “beacon” venomously repeated. 

Mr. Smew had a warder beside him as well. But this 
was not to keep the peace so much as to hold him on 
his feet. His illness had certainly ravaged him. He was 
now more like a Punch and Judy puppet than a monkey. 
He jerked along mechanically when the warder pulled 
his arm. And I could see how his features had been 
puckered and twisted sideways by the stroke. 

There was a common dock into which the three of 
us “were taken. And for a moment I was so much over¬ 
awed by the glimpse I had of the Judge in his scarlet 
gown and great periwig and the counsel with their 
white cravats that I could not bring myself to look 
about me. 

It was a cry, a sob almost, from the public gallery 
high against the roof that made me raise my eyes. And, 
when I did so, I saw my own mother and my sister sit¬ 
ting there. My father was with them. And seeing how 
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old and broken my mother and my father both looked I 
nearly burst into tears again upon the spot. That, how¬ 
ever, I knew, was the very last thing that must happen. 
And, to hide my feelings, I looked hurriedly away again. 
But not before I had seen my mother lift her hand—I 
noticed how it trembled as she raised it—and gently 
touch her lips with it, which was as near as she dared 
come to blowing me a kiss across the courtroom. 

And there was something else that I saw that dis¬ 
tracted me. As it turned out, my family were not the 
only people in court whom I knew. In my amazement 
I stood in the dock staring. For there, in a kind of 
raised box on which evidently none but the most privi¬ 
leged spectators were allowed, sat Guy Quarles in a 
fashionable topcoat and canary-coloured vest. Beside 
him, with his two hands clasped upon the top of his 
cane, crouched a much older man. Much older, but 
with the same pouched eyes and fleshy cheeks. I guessed 
in a moment that it was Guy Quarles’s father. And I 
knew that, at last, I had come face to face with Lord 
Eglinton. 

Then, before I could ponder further on the mystery 
that had brought them into the Old Bailey, the clerk 
of the court rose up and began to read the charges. 

I won’t weary you with a description of how the 
trial proceeded. It is enough to say that it grew blacker 
every moment and my father’s w ords and the mission¬ 
ary’s seemed emptier and more false. The tall officer 
in the spotless linen was the chief witness. And the 
Crown very soon had all the evidence it needed. It was 
nothing but the cold, sober truth that the officer told. 
But the more he recounted, the more damning did the 
truth become. And I knew that I could expect only one 
verdict from the jury. 

The Judge certainly showed no mercy in giving it. 
He spoke of the vileness of slave-trading and the charac- 
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ter of the men who would engage in such a commerce. 
And looking straight at me with hard, cold eyes be¬ 
neath that towering mass of tight grey-powdered curls, 
he told the court that he had never listened to a more 
outrageous pack of lies than my own account of what 
had happened. 

Then came the awful moment when the Judge 
reached out for the black cap. The court went silent 
in an instant. And only the sound of crying from the 
public gallery interrupted it. I gripped hard on to the 
rail in front of me and waited for the Judge to speak. 

“. . . the sentence of the court upon you is, that you 
be taken from this place to a lawful prison and thence 
to a place of execution and that you be there hanged .. M 

“Stop! In the name of God Almighty I order you to 
stop!” 

The words broke upon the court louder than the 
Judge’s. Immediately everyone turned towards the door¬ 
way. There was the sound of running feet as the beadles 
hurried to restore order. But I saw nothing. I had cov¬ 
ered my face with my hands. For I feared the shame 
of discovering that it was my father who had found 
the anguish too great and had spoken. Then I remem¬ 
bered that he was sitting right above me. And the voice 
was not father’s. It was the . . . 

I made myself look. And I saw that I was right. It 
was the missionary! 

He stood there, his white hair like a halo round his 
head and his blue eyes blazing. Two beadles had hold 
of him by the arms but he ignored them. 

“I am sent here by my Master,” he said. “That boy 
who stands between two criminals risked his life to 
save mine. He is innocent before God and before man¬ 
kind.” 

There was such a turmoil in court by now that I could 
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hear no further word that the missionary was saying. I 
could see, however, that the tall naval officer had left 
his seat. He had gone over to the missionary, and was 
bent deep in conversation with him. 

But this was not all that I could see. The old man, 
Lord Eglinton, had leant forward and, as he did so, 
I noticed something sparkling. On the gnarled and knot¬ 
ted finger, a great ring glittered. It was a diamond, held 
in the coils of a fat golden snake. 

As I looked, I remembered where I had seen that ring 
before. It had been upon the finger of the hooded man 
in the Black Dragon upon my first night in Liverpool. 
And this revelation could mean only one thing. It meant 
that it was in one of Lord Eglinton’s ships that I had 
been sailing! 

You may depend upon it that I determined to lose 
no time in announcing my discovery. And the op¬ 
portunity came a moment later when an usher with a 
voice like a bull roared out, “Silence in court.” 

At once the buzz of voices dropped to a whisper and 
then ceased entirely. The Judge adjusted his wig and 
bent forward. But, before he could open his mouth, I 
had spoken. 

Pointing my forefinger, that I strove to keep steady, 
straight at Lord Eglinton, I denounced him. 

“That’s the man I told you about,” I said all in a rush 
as the words came to me. “That’s the man Captain 
Swing took his orders from. He kept his face covered. 
But the ring’s the same. Look at it. The snake with 
the diamond on his finger.” 

As I was speaking, I saw Captain Swing turn his head 
violently and glower in Lord Eglinton’s direction. In 
the same instant, I saw Lord Eglinton hurriedly cover 
up the ring with his other hand. And when the usher 
managed to call the court to silence a second time there 
was another revelation ready to be made in this same 
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dock in which I was standing. Mr. Smew was now striv¬ 
ing desperately to speak. His withered mouth was work¬ 
ing as though his jaws were on a string and I could see 
his tongue struggling to form the words. Then, cracked 
and halting, his strange message came. 

“Him in the yellow waistcoat,” he said hoarsely. “It 
was him who paid me to buy up the slaves and sell them 
back again to Captain Swing. I can recognise him now. 
It was his money what I bought them with.” 

The whole court was now staring at Guy Quarles, 
And he went a deeper shade of claret under the inspec¬ 
tion. So that was it! Guy Quarles had been seeking 
to grow rich by swindling his own father. And it was 
evidently one thing to swindle his father and something 
else to be accused of it in public. He began fumbling 
with his jewel tie-pin and scowled darkly at no one in 
particular. But he had not reckoned on the fury of Lord 
Eglinton. Before any of the beadles could step between 
them, his lordship had raised his heavy stick and brought 
it down upon Guy Quarles’s head. Then they were at 
each other’s throats. And, gentry as they were, they 
rolled together fighting on the floor. 

We were all together now in a room somewhere be¬ 
hind the court, but not of it. It was a fine, handsome 
room—the Judge’s own room I think it must have been— 
with portraits on the wall and a fire burning in the 
grate. There were no bars to the windows of this room 
and the door was unguarded. 

My mother lay on a low sofa with my arm—which 
still tingled where the handcuffs had been removed 
from it—around her. And my sister was smoothing my 
mother’s forehead and smiling down at me in that odd 
shy way she had. My father and the missionary were 
talking closely together by the fireplace. 

“If that son of yours hadn’t loosened the cords, I 
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shouldn’t be alive to-day,” I heard the missionary say¬ 
ing. “My hands were free already when I hit the water. 
And the wooden gate that I’d kicked out in the struggle 
was still floating there, so I swam for it. It was the 
second sloop that picked me up next morning. And if 
she hadn’t been forced in to Gibraltar for repairs I 
would have had the boy out of prison as soon as he 
landed. . . ” 

At that moment the door opened and the tall naval 
officer entered. He looked more dapper and imposing 
than ever, now that I could see him at close quarters. 
The buttons on his uniform were brighter even than 
Lord Eglinton’s gold ring. 

With a bow that might have been prepared for the 
First Sea Lord he came over and addressed me. 

“So you’re the young man who lit my beacon for 
me,” he said pleasantly enough. 

And because I was so excited that I was tongue-tied, 
he went straight on without waiting for my answer. 

“And stole my prize right from under my very nose,” 
he added not quite so pleasantly. 

“I . . . I’m sorry, sir,” I told him. “I didn’t mean to.” 

At that he broke into a guffaw. 

“Don’t say that loud enough for the lawyers to hear 
you,” he said. “They’re arguing about it now. It was 
your shot saved my ship. And it was your shot that 
crippled the Nero. If you learn to stop apologising 
there’s money coming to you. Prize money. Enough to 
buy your mother a carriage and pair, and your sister 
a new bonnet.” 

He turned and saw my father and the missionary look¬ 
ing hard in his direction. Then he bowed again. 

“My compliments to you, sir, if you’re his father,” 
he said gravely. Then surveying my father’s reverend 
appearance he added, “If you want to make a parson 
out of him he’s yours. But if the boy hasn’t lost his 
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taste for the sea Fm prepared to take him off your 
hands for you.” 

He held out his own hand as he said the words and 
I was ready to take it then and there. Already I saw 
myself as brave and gallant-looking as that young of¬ 
ficer who had led the charge on the quarterdeck. But 
something stopped me. My sister had just told me what 
date it was—October the third, 1829. And I realised that 
I had been six months and a day away from home. This 
meant that to-morrow would be my birthday and I 
should be fourteen. 

I felt that I deserved to spend that birthday with 
my family. 
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